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If my feUow-travelleir had liifed, he intended to have pnt 
together in book form anch iniormaition as wo had gathered 
about Southern Arabia, SoWp as he died fomr days after 
our return from our last journey there^ I have had to 
undertake the task myself. It has been very aad to mo^ 
but I have been helped by knomng that, however imperfect 
tluG book may be. what is written here will surely be a 
help to those whOp by following in our footatepij. will be 
able to get beyond them, and to whom I so heartily wish 
sucscessaud a Happy Home-comings the heat wish a traveller 
may have. It is for their mformation that I have included 
Eo many things about the pii^c of cameb. the payment of 
Boldiers and so forthp and yet even casiuil readers may CB^e 
to know these details of ejiplorers* daily liveSp 

Much that is set down here has boon pnhUshed before^ 
bnt a good deal ia new. 

My husband had written aeveral articles in the Nim- 
teetith Cenhirjf^ and by the kindueaa of the editor I have 
been able to make uee of these; alee I have incorporated 
the lectures he had given before the Boyal Geographical 
Society and the British Association. The rcs^t is from hk 
note-bookfl and from the ' Chronicles ^ that 1 always wrote 
during our journeys. 
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PEEPACE 


I (Jiottght at first o£ ttying to keep oor several writingB 
apart; tat. to avoid confusion of inverted eornm as. I decided, 
acting on advice, just to put the whole thing into as 
consecutive a form as possible, only saying that the least 
pert of the writing is mine. 

The bibliography ie far from complete, as I can name 
only a few of the many books that my husband consulted 
on all the districts round those which wo were going to 
penetrate. 

As to the spelling of the Arabic, it must be remembered 
that it is a very widely spread language, and there are 
naturally many different fonuB of the same nrord^.^. ifw, 
ben, iin—and anoh very various ways of pronouncing the 
name of the Moslem prophet, that I have heard it pro¬ 
nounced. Memct, Mamad and Mad. 

1 must give hearty thanks in both our names to all 
who helped us on in these joumeyB, and especially to 
&fr. HEiDLAll, who has given me much assistance by geing 
through the proofs of this book. Mr. W, C. Ievtiti: ha® 
kindly provided the column of literary Arabic for the 
vocabulary, 

MABEI, VIBGINIA AKNA BENT. 
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SOUTHERN ARABIA 


CHAPTEll 1 

AND MOllAliEK 

The fir^t Arabian joiirnoy that wa undortook was in 1889* 
"vvlien W 0 vigltad the Islands oI Bahrein in tha Persian Gulf; 
wa were attracted by stories of mysterions inotinda, and we 
proposed to see what we could find inBide them, hoping, aa 
tiirued out to be the fact, that we should diBcover traces of 
Phmnician remains. 

The search for traces of an old world takes im excavator 
now aud again into strange comers of the new. Out of the 
gromid he may extract treasums, or he may not—that is not 
our point here—ont of the initabits nts and their strange ways 
he 13 Bure, whether he likea it or not* to extract a great deab 
and it is with this branch of an excairator'B liie we are now 
going to deal. 

We thought we were on the track of PIicEnician reinaiii!4 
and our interest in onr work was like the fingers of an 
aneroid^ subject to sudden cliangeBi htit at the same time 
we had perpetually around us a quaiutT unknown world of 
the present, more pleasing to most people than anything 
pertaming to the pi^tn 

The group of islands known as Bahrein (dxial foma of 
Babr^ f.e. two seas) lies in a bay of the same name in the 
Persian Gulf, about twenty miles off the coast of B1 Hasa in 
Arabia* 

B 
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Bahrein is really tJie Damp of the largest of the ialands, 
which ]B twenty-seven miles long by ten wide. The second 
in point of size is Moharek, which lies north of Bahrein, and 
is se^iarated from, it by a strait of horse-shoe form, five miles 
in length, and in a few places as mneh as a mile wide, bnt 
for the greater part half a tnile. 

TliEj rest of the group are mere rocks; Sitrah, four miles 
long, with a village on it of the same name; Jlebi Saleh, 
hayeb, Khaseifa, and, to the east of Moharek, Arad, w'ith a 
palm-grove and a large double Portuguese fort, an island or 
a peninsula according to the state of the tide. 

It was no use erubarldng on a steamer which would 
us direct Irnm liiigland to onr destination, owing to the 
complete uncertainty of the tinie when we should arrive, 
so w'e planned out our way mid Karachi and Maakat; then wo 
had to go light up to Bnahire, and again change stenmeis 
there, for the boats going np the Gnlf would not touch at 
Bahrein. At Bushirp we engaged five PetaiaDB to act aa 
Gcrvanta, interpreter, and overseers over the workmen w-hom 
wo should employ in eseavating. 

AVe had as our personal servant and interpreter com¬ 
bined a very dirty nadji Abdnllsh, half Persian, half Arab, 
He was the best to be obtained, and his English was decidedly 
faulty. He always said mtthu for meals,/oafe for fowls, and 
any one who heard him say * What time you eat your 
mules to-day, 8ahib? ' ■ I have boiled two foals for dinner.’ 
or ■ Mem Sahib, now I go in bazaar to buy our perwiftions 
of grub,' or ■ What place I give you your grub, Mem Sahib?' 
would have hecn eurpriged. 

He had been a great deal on our men-of-waj; he also 
took a present of horses from the Sultan of Maskat to the 
Queen, BO that he could boast' 1 been to Home,' and alluded 
to his stay in England as ' when I was in Home.' 

Abdullah always sayscAHcA- and never fArcur; and people 
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miD^d to him woulil not take in that ‘Those jTfiftccick 
no good, carboys much better/ rtiforrod to pkkzixes and 
crowbars. 

He used to come to the diggings and say : ‘ A cotibln of 
Sheikha Eiume here in camp,. Saliib- 1 am stiinding them 
some coflee j shull I stand them some mixed bifciciiita, too ? ' 

I miitit ici-y I pity foreigners who have to trust to 
interpreters whose oiily European language is such English 
as thisr 

With the w'holo of our party we embarked on the steamer 
w'hicb took ns to Bahrein, or rather aa dose as it could 
approach; for^ Owing to the ahahowroe^a of the sc[v, whiJe 
still far from shore we were placed m a baggula in w^hich w e 
ad led for about twenty minutea, Theu when a sniailer boat 
bad conveyed ue aa near to tb^ dry laud ns possible^ We 
w^erc in mid-ocean transferred, bag and baggage, to asseii» 
those lovely whit^ asses of Bahrein with tails and manea 
dyed yehow with henna, and grotesque pattome ijJumitiating 
their fianlcs ; wo Had no rein^ or stimipg, and a;& Lho asses, 
though more intelligeut than our own, will not unfrequentty 
show obetiuacy in the water, the rider^ firmly grasping hia 
pommpl, rcflcbea with thankfuhiesa the slimy, eoay beach ol 
Bahrein, 

Manainah is the name of the town at which you land' 
it is the commerdflJ capital of th^ islanda—Jnst a streak of 
wbito houses and bamboo hats^ extending about a mile and 
a half along the shore, A few mosques with low uimiLrcta 
may be seen, having stoue steps up one aids, by which the 
priest aseendB for the call to prayer. These, moaqnes and 
the to%verB of the richer pearl merchants show som^ decided 
architectiural features^ having arches of the Saracenic order, 
with fretwork ol plaster and quaint stucco patterns,, 

Ou landing ivc were at once surrounded by a jabbering 
crowd of negro slaves, and stately Arabs with long^ flowing 
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zabes and camel-h^r corcta (akkal) around their 

heads. 

Our home while in the town was one of the heat of 
the hattleraented towers, and confikted of a room sixteen 
feet square, on a stone platform^ It had twenty-eax 
windows with no glass in thens^ hut pretty lattice of 
plaster. Our wooden lock was highly decorated, and wa 
had a wooden kt?y to cloae our door, which pleased us mueb- 
Even though wo were close upon the tropics we found our 
abode chilly enough alter sunset; and our nights w^ere 
rendered hideoutt — iirstly* by the harking of dogs ; secondly, 
by cocks wluch crowed at an inordinately early hourt smd, 
thirdly* by pious Aluasstihuaus hard at work praying before 
the Kun rose. 

From our elevated position we eould look doivn into a 
Eea of bamboo huts, the habitations of the pearl-fishers: neat 
enough abodes, with courtyards paveil with helix ehell*;^. In 
these courtyards stood quaint^ large WTiter-jars, which women 
filled from gont-skins carried on their shoulders froin tho 
w^eils, wohliling wlien full like live headltajia animals; and 
cradles, like hencoops^ for their babies. They were a merry 
idle lot of folk just then, for it was not their season of work : 
perpetually playing gameG (of which tip-jack tmd top- 
apinning appeared the favourito for both young and old) 
aeemed to be their chief occupation. Staid Arabs, with 
turbans and long, flowing robes, spinning tops, lonned a 
sight of w^hich wc never tired The spmnixig-tops are made 
out of whelk-sh&llSp which I really believe must ha.ve been 
the original pattern from which onr domestic toy was made. 
The door-posEs of their huts ttre often made of whales' jaws; 
a great traffic is done in sharks ; the cases for their ew^onls 
and daggem are all of shagreen. The gulf weU deserves 
the name given to it by rtolemy o! th^ Ichthyophagomm 
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Walking through the bazaars one ia much stmck by the 
quaint, huge iron Kx^ka. some o£ them with keys neatly two 
feet long, and inganioualy oponeii by pressure of a spring. 
Id th^ commoner liouees the loeka and keys are all o! wood. 
In the ba^saarBp too, you may find that queer El Hasa money 
called Tawil^di, or ‘ long litE,' abort bara of copper doubled 
hook and compressed together, with a few ebaraeters indi¬ 
cating the prince ’who struck them. 

The coffee-pots of Bahrein are quite a specialtyp also 
coming from El Hasat which appears to be the centre of art 
in this part of Arabia* With their Jong beakdiko spouts and 
concentric circles with patterns on themp these coffcc^pota 
are a distinct feature. In the bEL^aars of Alanamah and 
Moharek coffee-vendors ait at every^ earner ’with some huge 
pots of a similar shape simmering on the embers ; in the 
lid are introduced stones to make a noise and attract the 
attention of the passers-by* Coffee-shops take the place of 
spirit and wine shops, which in the strict Wahabi country 
would not be, for a momentt tolerated. In priTato housea it 
ia thought well to have four or fi’ire coffee-pots stamding 
rotiud the fire, to give ao. appearance of riches. 

Besides the coffee-pots, other objects of El Hasa work- 
manRhip may bo seen in Bahrein. EvE?ry household of 
respectability has its wooden bo’^d with which to offer 
visitor^ a drink of water or soirr milk ; these ate beautifully 
inlaid with silver in very elaborate patteras- The guns used 
by Bahreini sportsinetL are similarly inlaid, and the camel 
Raddles of the sheikbs are most beautifully dcuonited on the 
pcrnitnola in tbe same Fstyle^ 

The anvils, at which tho black smiths in the bazaars 
were Rquatting, %vere like largo nails with heads about six 
inches square I driven into the ground and about ^ foot 
Liglu 

The old wmpons of the Bedouin Arabs uro still iu use in 
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B'jtlirein: tlie long lEuiee which is put up before the tent 
of the chief when he goes ahout, the shield of ciLtnol-skm 
decorated with gold paint and brass knobs, the coat of iimil, 
and other objects of warfare used in an age long gone by, 
"Every other stall has dates to sell in thick mEisses, tlie 
chief food of the islanders. Then you may eee locmsta 
pressed and pickled in barrels; the poorer inhabitants are 
very fond of this diet, and hiive converted the curse of the 
cultivator into a favourite delicacy. As for weights, the 
stalhholders would appear to have none but stones, whelk 
shells, and potsherds, which must be hard to regulate. 

.\n ancient Arab autlior states that in Oman ' men 
obtain fire from a spark, by rolling the tinder in dry Arab grass 
and swinging it round till it bursts into flame.’ 'Ws often 
saw this process tuid bought one of the little cages, hanging 
to a long chain, which they use in Bahrein, 

Of course pearl-fishing is the great ocenpation of the 
ialimda, and Monamah is inhabited chiefly by pearl merchants 
and divera. Bahrein has in fact been colebr&led for its 
pearl-Ashing ever since tlie days of the Periplus of Nearchus, 
in the time of -Alexander the Great. 

Albuquerque, in his commentaries,' thus speaks of 
Bahrein pearl-fishing in 1510;—•Bahrein is noted for its 
large breeding of horses, its barky crops, and the variety of 
its fruits ; and all aroimd it are the fiahiug grounds of segd 
pearls, and of peark which arc sent to these realms of 
Portugal, for they are better and more lasting than any that 
are found in any othc:r of these parts.' This is also the 
verdict of the modem pearl merchants, who value Bahrein 
pearls, as more lasting and harder than those even of 
Ceylon. Evidently Albuquerque got an order from his 
sovereign for pearls, for he writes,*in ISIS, that be is getting 
the pearls which the king had oidereel for ' the pontifical of 

' r- iOt ^ P. 3L*S. 
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our Ifltlyp' To tliis day in tbdr dealings thepearlmercbants 
of Bahrein still miike use of the old Portugneae weights £tnd 
names. 

The peart ojater is foond in all the waters from E.as 
^lassendoiiL to Lhe head of the Gulf, but on llie Persian side 
there are no Icnown banks of yaltte. They vary in diatanee 
from one to ninety miles from the low-lying shore of * Araby 
the Blest/ hat the deep sea hanks are not so much fished 
till the * Sheund " or norVest^r^ of June haire spent their 
force. The tliree seasons for fishing are known m * the 
spring fishing" in the shallow water, *the suiunier fishing^ 
iti the deep waters, and 'the winter fishing' condticted 
principally hy wading in the shoals. The pearls of these 
seas are still celebrated for their firmness^ and do not peck 
Tlioy (ttc commonly reported to lose one per cent, annoally 
for fifty years in colotir and water, hut after that they 
remain the same. They have seven akina, whereas the 
Cingalese pearls have only sis. The merchants generiully 
hay them wholesale hy the old Portuguese weight of the 
chao. They divide them into different sizes with sicTes aJid 
sell them in India, so that, us ia nsnally the case with 
specialties, it is impossible to buy a good pearl on Bahrein. 

Diving hem is e^i-ceedingly primitive; all the necessary 
pamphemalLa consists of a loop of rope and a stone to go 
down with, a curioiis htjrn thing to hold the noaB, and oil lor 
the orifice of the ears. Once a rDercbuut brought with him a 
dicing apparatus, bat the divers w'ere highly indignant, and 
leagning agamst him refused to show' the best hanks. In 
this ivay the fisheries suffer^ for the best pearls are in the 
deep^er w^aters, which can only he visited late in the season. 
The divers are mostly negro slaves from Africa; they do 
not live lung, poor creatures, developing awful sores and 
weak eyes, and they hve and die entirely without medical 
aid. 
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At rrOBcnt tiBe p^wl-fiBboriea employ aboat four Iniiictred 
Iroata of from eight to twenty meji each. Each boat pays a 
tfts to the sheikh. The fishing seasQa lasts from April to 
Octoher. 

Very eiuiouB boats ply in the waters between Manaraah 
and Moharek; the huge niigaiiily haggaJaa caii only sail in 
the deeper channels. The Bahrein boats have very long- 
pointed pron's, elegantly carved ond decorated with ehellK ; 
when the wind is contiafy they are propelled by poles or 
padnilefi, consisting of hoards of any shape tied to the end of 
the poles with twine, and the oarsman always seats himself 
on the gnnwale. 

Perhaps the way these boats are tied anrl sewn together 
may have given rise to the legend alluded to by Sir John 
HaundevillR when he saw them at the Isle of Hormnz. 
' Near that isle there are ships without nails of iron or bonds, 
on ncooTint of the rocks of adamants loadstones), for they 
are all abundant thern in that sea that it is marvallons to 
speak of, and if a ship passed there that had iron bonds or 
iron nails it would perish, for Lho adamajit, by its nature, 
draws iron to it, and so it would draw the ship that it should 
never depart from it.’ 

Many of the boats have eurions-shaped atone an ch ore, 
tmd water casks of unifonri and doubtless old-world ah ape. 
The sheikh has some fine war vessels, called bn tils, wliidi 
did good cxocution about fifty years ago, when the Sultan of 
Omiin and the rulers of El Hasa tried to seiae Bahrein, and 
a naval battle took place in the shallow sea off the coast 
in which the Bahreini were victorious. Now that the 
Gulf ie practically English and piracy at an end, these 
vessels arc more ornamental than nsefnl. His large haggala 
which mounted ten tiny guns and was named the Ihtmjah, 
is now employed in trade. 

Then there are the bamboo skiffs with decks almost 
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flusk with tlie aide, reqniting great sldll in workiBg. Boats 
Eire really of Ijiit little use immediately around the islandfl. 
You see men walking in the sea quite a mile out^ collecting 
shellfish and seaweeds, which form a staple diet for Iwth 
man and beast on Bahrein- 

The aliallowTies?^ of the aea between Bahrein and the 
mainland haa contributed conBidcmbly to the geographical 
and mercantile importance of the Bahrein. No big 
CEin approach the opposite coast o£ Arabia j hcncci in olden 
days, when the caravan trade passed this wajp all goods 
must have been transhipped to unialler boats at Bahrein. 

Sir M. Durant, in a conaolar report, states it as his 
cpinion that, 'under a Battled goyemmentj Bahrein couM be 
the trading place of the Persian Gulf for Persia fmd Arabia, 
and an esceUeut harbour near the warchouees could be 
formed/ 

If tho Euphrates Valley Bail way had ever been opened, 
if the tonninQs of this railway bad been at Kowfdt, as it 
was proposed by the party of survey nnder the command 
of Admiral Cbarlewood and General Chesney, tbo Bahrein 
gronp would at once have sprang into importance as 
offering a safe emporium in the imiriediate yicinity of this 
terminus, Bahrein ts the Cyprus of the Persian Gulf, in 
fact- Thia day is, however, postponed indefinitely until such 
times as England, Turkey* and Knssia shall see fit to settle 
their difforenecs ^ and with a better understanding between 
these Powers, and the development of railways in the East, 
the Persian Gnlf may yet once more become a high road 
of commerce, md the Bahrein Islcrndfi may again come into 
notice. 

The Portuguese* w'ho were the first Europeans after the 
time of Alexander to wisit the Gulf, recognTsed the import¬ 
ance of Bahrein. TJp to their time the Gulf had been a 
closed Mohamiricdan lake. The bistoiy of their rule in that 
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l^ari hus yet to ba written, but it will disclose a tailc of great 
interest^ and be n record of marvellous commereial enter¬ 
prise. It wus Albuquerque who fir^t reopened Hie Gulf to 
Europeans. 

Early in the sixteenth century (1504)^ he urged the 
occupation o[ the Gulf. In 1506 three Heeta went to 
the East under the command of TristEm d^Acunlia^ with 
Albuquerque as Ecooud in command. Tristan soon took his 
departure further afield, and left Albuquerque in conmiaml. 
This admiml first attacked and took Honuuaj then governed 
by a king of Pei^ian origm. Here, and at Maskat, he 
thoroughly established the Portuguese power, thereby com¬ 
manding the eutrauca inta tlie Gulf, From da Barros' 
account it would appear that the king of Balirein was a 
tributary of the king of Hormuz, paying aunnally 40,000 
pardaos^ and from Albuquerque's letters we read that the 
occupation of Bahrein formed part of his scheme. 'With 
Horn:iuz and Bahrein in their hand the whole Gulf w'onld 
he under their control/ be wrote* In fact, Alijuquerque’s 
Bcheme at that time would ap|>ear to have been ETcceedingly 
vast and rather chimerical—namelyp to divert the Nile fn>m 
its course and let it flow into the Bed Sea, ruin Egypt, and 
bring the India trade f id the FerHiaii Golf to Europe. Of 
this scheme we have only the outline, but, beyond establiBh- 
ing fortresses in the Gull, it fell through, for Albuquerque 
died, and with him his gigantic projects. 

The exact date of the occupation of Bahrein by the 
Portuguese I have as yet been unable to discover ; but in 
15^ we road of an Arab iuBurreetion in Bahniin againsi: the 
Persians and Portuguese, in which the Pcrtqgueae ffictor, 
Itny Bale, was tortured and cmcified. 

Sheikh Hussein bin SaJd, of the jVrabian tribe of Ben 
Zabia, was the insitigator of tliis revolt. In the fQlIowdng 
year the T'ortiiguesc governor, Bom Luia ilc Henozes, came 
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to tcnas with him, and ajipoititfid him Portuguefie repru- 
sontnti ve id the hilaud. 

A few years bter, one Bas Bardadim, ijitaiil, or govemor 
of Bahrein, made himself ohjeetionable, and against him 
Simeon d'Acnnha was sent. He and many of his men died 
of fever in the eTqieditjon, but the PortagueBe power was 
again rRStofed. 

Towarda the close oL the siT^teenth centurj- the PortugueBe 
came nncier the rule of Spainh and from that date Lheir 
power in the PerEian Gulf began to wane. Their soldiers 
were drfiited off to the wars ih Flanders instead of going to 
the Ea^t to protect tie colonies ^ and the final blow came 
in when Shah Abbas of Persia, assisted by an English 
fleet, took Honnnz:, and then Bahrein. Twenty years later 
a compimy of Portngnese merohantsj ^ager for the pearls of 
these isLijids, orgHnised an expedition from Goa to recover 
the Ihiliremn but the ships were taken and plondcrcd by tlia 
Arabs before ever they entered the Gnif. 

Thus fell the great Portuguese power m the Gulf, the 
Role traces of w-hich now are the numerous fortresses, such 
as the one on Bahrein™ 

From lB^2i to tie pix^sent time the control over Bahrein 
has been conteRted between the Persians and Arabs, and as 
the PerfiiELo ptjwer has been on the wane, the Arabian star has 
been in the aecendent. In 1/11 the Suitaaibin Seif wroBted 
Bahrein from Persia; in 17S4 tho Uttubbi of El Hasa 
conquered it^ They have held it ever siuc^^ despite the 
attemptB of Seyid Said of Oman, of the Turks and Persians^ 
to take It from them. Tlie Turks have, however, Bucceeded 
in driving them out of their original kingdom of El Hasa* 
on the mainland of Arabia opposite, and now the Bahrein 
is all that remains to them o£ their former extensive 
territories- 

The royaJ family is a numerous onGt being a branch of 
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the El EhaJila tnljc. They are the chiefs of the Uttnbbi 
tribe of Ai'abii, 

>Io3t of them, if not actually belonging to that strict 
sect of Arabians kno^^.'n as Wsihabi, ha^e strong puritanical 
proclivities. Our teetotalers arc nothing to them in bigotry. 
If a Vendor of intoxicating liquor started a shop on Bahrein, 
they would burn his house clown, so that thewieJied whowant 
to drinlc any Intosieating liquor have to buy the materia] 
secretly from ships in the harbour. Many think it wrong to 
smoke, and spend their lives in prayer and fasting. Church 
decoration is an abomination to the AVahabi; therefore, in 
Bahrein the mosqnea are little better than liarna with low 
luinurets, for the very tall ones of other Mohammedan sects 
are forbidden. The Wahabi are fnnatica of the deepest dye; 
■ there is one God, and Mohammed is his prophet/ they aay 
with the rest nf the Mohammedan world, bnt the foUow'iirg 
of Abdul Wahah add, ■ and iu no case must Mohainraed and 
the Traams be worshipped lest glory be detracted from God.' 
All titles to them are lodiona; no grand tombs are to bo 
erected over their dead, no mourning is allowed; hence the 
cemetery at MEmamoh is but a pitiful place—a vast collec¬ 
tion of circles set with rongh stones, each with a small 
nninscribed headpiece, and the surface Bprintled with helix 
shells. 

The Wahabi would w age, if they dared, perpetual war 
not only against the inddel, bnt a^inst such perverted 
individuals as those who go to worship at Mecca and other 
sacTod shrines. The founder of this revival is reported to 
have beaten his sons to death for drinking wine, and to have 
made his daughters support themselves by spinning, but at 
the some time he felt himself entitled to give to a fanatical 
foLower, who courted death for his sake, an order for an 
emerald palace and hi large number of female slaves m the 
world to come* 
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Tn 1SG7 tbe Shiih of Persia aiiiiccl at ocquirinf^ BahroiD, 
thongh his only diiim to it wns bailed od the fact that 
Bahrein had b«en au appanaga of the Persian cto^ti under 
the SuffaviiiQ kings. He instilittted a revolt on the island, 
adopted a olaiirmut lo the shoikhdoni, and got him to hoiat 
the Persian flag* Oiir ships hlockadad Bahrein, intercepted 
JetterSp and obliged the rebel slieikh to quit. Then it was 
that we took the islands under Oiir protection. In 187o the 
Turks caused trouble* and tho occupation of Bahrein lormed 
part of their great scheme ef conquesb in Arabia. Our ship 
the Osprey appeared on the scene, drove back the Turks, 
transported to India several sheikh e who were hostile to 
the English role, and placed Sheikh Isa {or Esau} on tho 
throne under British protection^ undor which he rules happily 
to this day. 

We went to see him at Moharek, where he holds his 
court in the winter-time. Wo crossed over in a small baggala, 
and had to ho poled for a great distance with out keel 
perpetually grating on the bottom. It was like driving in a 
carriage on a jolting road ; the donkeys trotted independently 
across, their kgs quite covered with w^ater. We were gliid 
’when they came alongside* and ’we completed our journey 
oil their backs. 

The conrtyard of the palace* which somewhat recaUs the 
Alhainbm in its architecture, was* when we arri ved, crowded 
with Arab chiefs in all manner of quaint costumes. His 
majesty "s dress was exceedingly line. He and hi$ family 
arc entiUed to wear their camel-liair btnids bound ronnd 
with gold thread. These looked very regal over the red 
turban, and his long black coat, ’with bis silver'Studded 
sword by his sidcj made him look every inch a king. 

He is most submissive to British interests, iiiasniueh as 
his immediate predecessors, ’svho did not love England, were 
shipped off to India* and stiT languish there in exile; an 
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he owes his throne entirelj to British protection, he 
his family will probably cotitinue to reign as long as the 
English are virtual ownens of the Gulf, if they ajre willing to 
BTibniit to the EnglfKh protectorate. 

We got a phoh^gniph of it group of tbem resting on 
their gims, and with their lianjftTS or siekle-shaped daggers 
at their w^aists. We took Prince Mohamed, the heir- 
apparaiilit and the stout Seid bin Oniar, the prime minigtcT 
of Bahrein. But Sheikh Esau refused to place hi^ august 
person witliin reach of our cameran 

During onr visit "we were seated on high ELfin-cbairs of 
the kind &o much need in India, and the only kind used here. 
They were white and hoary with old age and long estrange¬ 
ment from furniture polish* Eor onr sins we had to drink 
the bitterest hlaek cofTee imaginable, which tasted bkc 
varnish from the bitter seeds infused in it ^ this w as followed 
by cape of sweet syrup flavoured wdth cinnatnon, a disagree¬ 
able custom to those accuBtomed to take tbeJr coflee and 
sugar together. 

Mdharek is aristocratic^ being the seat of government; 
jranarimh is essentially commercial, and between them in 
the sea is a huge diKinantled Portuguese fort, now used aa 
Sheikh Esau's stables. 

The town of Moharek gets its water supply from a curious 
source, springing up froni nn der the sea. At high ti de there i a 
about :t fathom of salt water over the spring, and water ia 
brought Up either by divers who go down wdtb Klrins, or by 
pushing n hollow bamboo down into it. At low' tide there is 
very little water over it, and women with large ainphar 10 and 
goat-skinR w&de out and fetch what water they require j they 
tell me that the spring comes up with such force that it 
drives back the salt w'ater and never gets impregnated. All 
I can answ^cr for is that tlio water is excellent to drink. 

This source is called Bit Mahab, and there are several 
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of zL f^iinniur natam on tha coast aroimJ ^ the lifiseifah ^i£]rii>g 
and utlierH. Thera is sucb a spring m the harbonr of Sjm- 
CHBe, about twenty feet under the sea. 

The legend is that in the time of Merwati, a chief, Ibn 
Hakim, from Katif, wished to marry the lovdy daughter of 
a Bahrein chief. His suit was not aoceptabb, go ho made 
war on the ielandw and captured all the ivcUh which supplied 
the towns on the bigger iKland ; but the guardian deity of 
the Bahreini caused this spring to break out in the sea ]iist 
before iMoharek^ and tlie invader was thus in time repuketL 
It ia a curious fact that Aradog or Arvad, the Flunnician town 
On the Mediterranean, was supplied by a Eimilar submarine 
source. 

Klieikh Esau'^B reprew^intative at Alanamah — ^hia prime 
minister or Ticeroy^ w'e ahoxild call him, though he is nsnally 
known there by the humhle-soundmg titlo of the * bazaar 
master/ name Beid bin Omar, is a very stout and nearly 
black individual^ with a European cmi of countenance. He 
looked exceedingly grand when he Came to see ub, in hts 
noder-robu of scarlet cloth, with a cloak of rustling and stift‘ 
white wool with a little red woven in it. Over his head 
floated a white cashmere sbawh with thR usual camel-hair 
rings to keep it on, and sandids on bb bare feet. He was 
deputed by hie soverei^ to look aft^r as, and during the 
fortnight we woro on the island ho nevrr left us for a single 
day. Though outwardly very strict in his asceticisin^ and 
constantly apt to say his pi-ayers with his nose in the dust 
at inconvenient moiueute, we found him by no means averse 
to a Cigarette in the strictest privacy^ and we learnt that his 
private life w'ould not bear European investigation. He is 
constantly getting married. Though sixty years of age he 
had a yoimg bride of a few weeks" standing. 1 was assureii 
that he would aoon tire of her and put her away. Evan in 
po] ygEiinoes Arabia he is looked upon as a rauch-^iusLrriod miin. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MOUNDS OF ALT 

And no’w behold ns excavators on the, way to the scene of 
our laboiiTS. Six camels conveyed our tenta, a seventh 
carried goat-skins full of water. Pour asees groiitied nncler 
our personal effects j hens for consumption rode m a sort of 
lobster-pot by the side of clattering pickaxes and chairs; six 
I>ohcenien> or were in our train, each on a donkey. 

One carried a parnffin lamp, another a basket of eggs on the 
palm of his hand, and there were no reins and no stirrups, 
the wonder is that these articles ever survived. As for our¬ 
selves, we, like everybody else, rode sideways, holdiug on hke 
grim death before and behind^ especially when the frisky 
Balirein donkeys galloped at steeplechase pace acrosB the 
desert, 

Eor some distance around Mauamoh all is arid deseiii, on 
■which grow a few scrubby plants, which women ent for 
fodder with eickledike sawH, and carry home in large bundles 
on their backs. Sheikh Esan's smnmer palace is in the 
centre of this desert—a fortress hardly dietiogui?diable from 
the sand Eiround, and consisting, like Eastern struct ores of 
this nature, of nothirig but one room over the gateway for 
hia majesty, and a vast eourtj^ard 200 feet long, whore his 
attendants erect their bamboo huts and tents. Around the 
IVhole runs a w'aU "Vi^th bastions at each corner, very 
formidable to look upon. Passing this, the pohn-groves, 
which are exceedingly hue, are soon reachetb and offer 
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dfiticlans shade from tho Luming sun. Hem amongst the 
tjrees were womeQ working in pictureaque attire, red petti- 
cosits, orange-coloared di'awecs down to their heelsj and a 
dork blue covering over all thiB^ which would suddenly he 
pulled over the face at our approach, if they had not on 
their masks, or which admit of a good stare. 

The 4«f^ra in a kind of mask, mare resembling a 
bridle than anj'^thing else. In shape it is !ike two diamond- 
0 ahaped frames made of gold fuid coloured braids, fastened 
together by two of their lower edges. This middle strip 
comes down the nose and covers the mouth, and the sides 
eume between the ear^ and eyeSi It affords very little con- 
cetiJment, but is very liecoining to most of its wearers, 
particularly if they happen to be uegresses. On their iveads 
would be baskets with dates or eitreus, and now and agaiit 
a particularly modest one would dart behind a palm-tri'e 
until that dangerous animal man had gone by. 

About half way to the scene of onr labours we halted by 
the ruins of the old Arab tnwm, Beled-al-Xadirai. 

This ancient capital, dating from a period prior to the 
Portuguese occupation, still presents some intexesting ruiuH. 
The old mosque CMadreaseh-i-abn-Zeida.ii)i with its two 
sdender and elegant miniLrets* so different from the horrible 
Wahabi constriictEous of tfk-day, forms a conspicuous land^ 
mark for ships appro^hing the low-lying coasts al these 
islands. Around the body of the mosque runs a fine inscrip¬ 
tion in Kafic letters, and fi-om the fact that the name of Ah 
is joined with that of the Prophet in the profesjiion of faith, 
we may argue that this mosque was bnilt during some 
Persian occupation, and was a Shiite mosque. The archi¬ 
tecture, too, is distinctly PerafunH recalling to us in its 
details the ruins of Rhey tthe Elaages of TobiL) and of 
SuUanteh, which we saw in the north of Persia, and haa 
nothing Arabian about it. 
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RuifiR of hDu&eSfljicl buildings surround this mosque, and 
hore ill the open ^pace in the ceiiLre of the palm-groves the 
BsJireiui assemble every Thursday for a market j iu fact the 
place is geuerully known now as Buk-el-Khamia^ or Thnre- 
day's Markt=:t. 

On 01 ir Journey ont not a soul was near, but on our 
return we bad au opportunity of attending one of these 
gatherings. 

Sheikh Esau has hero a tiny mosqtie^ just an open 
loggia^ w'hore he goes every' moming in euiuuier-time to pray 
SiUd take bis coffee. Beneath it he has a bath of freah but 
not OTer-cIean water, where he and his family bathe. Often 
during the summer heats he spends the whole day here, or 
else he goes to his glorious garden about a mile distant, near 
the coast, where aeacias, lubLscns, and almonds fight with 
one another for the mastery, and form a delidous tangle. 

Another mile on, closer to the sea, is the fine ruined 
fortress of the Portuguese, Gibliah, as the nativeE call it 
uow% just as they do one of the fortreases at Maskai. It 
covers nearly tw^o acres of ground, and is built out of the 
remains of the old Persian town, for many Ktific inscriptions 
arc let into the wuJl, and the deep well in the centre is lined 
wnth them. It is a regnloj" bastioned fortification of the 
sixteenth ceutnry, with luoat, embrasures in the parapets, 
and casemeutedembrasuies in the re-entering angles of the 
bastions, and is one of the finebt specimetis of Portugueae 
nrchitecture in the Gulf, an evidence of the importance 
which they attached to this island. 

Amongst the rubbish in the fort we picked up numerous 
fragments of fine Nankin and Celadon china, attesting to the 
ubiquity and commerce of the former owners, and attesting, 
ulso, to the luxury of the meu who ruled hcre-^a luxury as 
fatal almost as the Planders wars to the w ell-bdug of the 
Portuguese iu the East- 
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Out ro[ul led iij; ou iiiileH of pahn-grovi^H^ 

watered by their little artificial conduits, and produeing tho 
staple food of the ialand, Seid bin Omar talked to ua much 
about the date, * Mohammed said/ he began, ' honour the 
date-tree, for she is your mother/ a true enough maxim in 
pnrched Arabia, where nothing else win grow* When ripe 
the dates are put into a round tank, called the madihash, 
w^here they are exposed to the sun and air, and throw off 
excessive juice which collects below ; after three days of 
this treatment they are removed and packed for exportation 
in baskets of palm leaves. I’he Eahreini, lor their own 
consumption, love to add sesame seeds Lo their dates, or 
ginger powder and walnuta pressed wuth them into jars. 
These are called ^irah^ and ai‘e originally prepared by being 
dried in the eun and protected at night, then diluted date- 
juice k poured over thenu The fruit wdiich does not reach 
maturity h called Jiud is given as food to cattle, 

boiled with ground date-stones and fish boneRH This niakea 
an excellent siort of cake for milch cows ; thla, and the green 
dates also, are given to the donkeys, and to this food the 
Bahreini attribute tlieir great superiority. The very poor 
also make an exceedingly unpalatable di^vh out of green 
dates mixed w ith fish for their own table, or^ I should aayj 
floor* 

Nature here la not strong Knoiigh for the finctifixation 
of the palm, so at given aeaBons the pnllcn is removed by 
cutting off the male spatlies; these they dry for twenty 
hourg, and then they take the flower twdg& and deposit one 
or two in each biLueh of the fennale blossom. Just as we 
were there they w ere very busy wdth the spathes, and in 
Thursday's Market huge baskets of the male spathes were 
exposed for sale* The palm-groves are surmunded by dyke^ 
to keep the w'ater in. 

Tbe date-tree ia everything to a Bahreini. He heats 
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the groon EsptLdix with vvood&n unplemfeuts to make fibre for 
his ropes ; in the iry state he uses it as fuel; lie makes his 
mats, the only known form of ca:^t' and bedding here* nut 
of it j his baskets are made of the leaves. From the fresh 
apathe^ by dialillation, a certain stoif called tara water is 
obtained, of strong but agreeabJe smell, which is much used 
for the making ol sherbet. Much legendary lore is con¬ 
nected with the date* The smiaJl round hole at tlie back ia 
said to have been made by ^rohuiiifued's Leelli+ when one day 
he foolMJy tried to bite one; and in some places the ex¬ 
pression 'at the same time a date and a duty,’ is explairted 
hy the fact that in htamazan the day^s fast is neunJIy broken 
hy first eating a date. 

Among^^t all these date-groves are the otixioua Arab 
Vi'ella, with sloping ronsT and worked by donkeys. The tull 
polesj to which the skins are attached, are date-tree trunks. 
Down goes the skin bucket as the donkey comes up a steep 
slope in the ground^ and then, as he goes dqwn^ up it comes 
again fall of water, to be guided into the cbanoeli W'hicb 
fertilises the trees^ by a slave, who supports himself going 
np, and adds his weight to that of the descending donkey, 
by putting his arm through a large wooden ring hung at the 
donkey's shoulder. Day after day in our camp we heard 
the w'eird creaking from these wells, very early in the 
morning and in the evening when the iuin had gone down, 
and we fell as we heard it what as infinite blessing is a 
well of water in a thirsty land. 

Deaviug the palm-groves and the Portuguese fi ^rtress 
behind us, we re-entered the de&ert to the south-west; and, 
just beyond the village of Ali, we came upon that ivhich 
is the great curiosity of Bahrein, to in vest i gate w hich 
was our real object in \dsiting the island: for there begins 
that vast sea of sepolchi-al mounds, the great necropolis of 
an unknown race wdiicb extends far and %vide across tha 
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plum. The Yilkge of Ali loirns as it were the cuhiiimating 
pnint; it lies just on the borders of the dato-groveg^ ^d there 
the mounds rea.^ 2 h an elevution of over forty feet, hut as they 
eitend further southward they diminish in aisse, until miles 
away, in the direction of Enfa'a> we found mounds elevated 
only few feet above the level of the desert^ and aonie mere 
circular heaps of stones. There aro many Lhousands of 
tljCBe tumnli extending over an area of desert for many 
mileB. Thera are isolated groups of mouTids m other parts 
of the islands, and a few solitary ones are to be found on the 
adjacent ialeta, on Moharek, Arad, and 8itrah, 

Complete uncertainty existed as to the origin of theM 
moundB, and the people who construoted them, but, from 
classical references and the refiiilt of our own work, there 
can now be no doubt that they are of Phmuicisn origin. 
Herodotua^ gives ns as a tradition current in his time 
that the forefathers of the Phoenician rscecame from these 
parts. The Phoeuicians themselves believed in it: 'It is 
their own account of themselves/ eaya Herodotus; and 
Strabo ’ brings further testimony to beat on the siihjectp 
stating that two of the lelands now called Bahrein 
WTre called TjrroB and Aradoe- Pliny follows in Rtntl>o^s 
steps, but calls tbo island Tylos instead of TyroSt which 
may he only an error in apelling, of may be owing to the 
univeTBal coufuaion of r with L 

Ptolemy in hSs map places Gcrrha, the mart of ancTcnt 
Indian trade and the starting-point for caravans on the 
great road across Arabia, on the coast just opposite the 
islands, near where the town of El Katif now is, and accept^ 
t?trabo*a and Phny's names for the Bahrein Islands, calliizig 
them Tharrca, Tylos or Tyros, and AradoB. The fact is that 
all our information on the islands prior to the Portuguese 
ot^cupatLou comes from the Periplus el Nearebua. Eratos- 
■ n. i*% * XVI, ill, t. 
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thenes, a naval oMcer of Altixauder'y, states that the Gulf 
was 10,000 Etadin long fram Cape Armozuni, Le. Honnuz, 
to Tejedon (Koweit), and the moutb of the Enphrates. 
Androsthenes of Thasos, who was of the conipauy of 
Nearchua, made an iadependeDt geographical surrey of the 
Gulf on the Arabian side, and hie Btateincnte are, that on 
an island railed Ikaroa, now Pelndji, jiiet off Koweit, he 
saw a temple of Apollo, Sonthwards, at a distance of 2,400 
stadia, or 43 nautical leagues, he came on Gerrha, and, close 
to it, the islands of Tyros and Arados, ' which have temples 
like those of the Phoenicians,* who were (the inhabiCants 
told him) colonists from these paits. From Nearchus, too, 
we leant that the PbcBniciariE had a town called Sidon or 
Sidodona in the Gulf, which he visited, and on an island 
called Tyrine w'as tshown the tomb of Tli^'thras, which he 
describes as ‘ an elevated hillock covered with palms,’ just 
like our mounds, and Erythras was the king who gave his 
name to the Gulf. JuEtin accepts the migration of the 
PhtEnicians from the Persian Gulf as cei*tain; and M.ilenau 
Says, *Tho primitive abode of the PhtEnicians must be 
placed an the Lower Euphrates, in the centre of the great 
commercial and maritime establishments of the Persian 
Gulf.' ’ As for the temples, there are no traces nf them 
left, aud this is also the case in Syrian Phuuiicia; doubtless 
they w*ere all built of wood, which will account for their dis¬ 
appearance. 

As W'e ourselves, during the course of our excava¬ 
tions, brought to light objects of distinctly Pheeuician origin, 
there would appear to be no longer any room for doubt that 
the mounds which Ia 3 ' before tis were a vast necropolis of 
this mercantile race. If so, one of two suppositions must 
be correct, either firstly, that the Phtcnicians originally 
livetl here before they migrated to the Meditcrraneiui, aud 
* m^L d€s eftniiiqut^, IL 163 , 
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that this was tile IjLtid of Pont from which the Pimi got 
their name, a land of palmg like the Syrian coast from whieh 
the rfliCegot their diGtorted Greek appellation of Phcenitiana ; 
or secondly, that theea islands were looked upon by them as 
a sacred spot for the hnrial of their dead, as the Hindoo 
looks upon the Ganges, and the Persian regards the shrines 
of Kerbek and Meshed. 1 am much more inclined to the 
former supposition, judging from the niereantOe importance 
of the Bahrein Islands and the excellent school they must 
have been for a race which was to penetrate to all the then 
known comers of the globe—to brave the dangm of the 
open Atlantic, and to reach the aliores of Britain in their 
trading ventures: and if nometiolatiure goes for anything, 
the name of T^os and the still-estisting name of Arad ought 
to confirm ns in onr belief and make certainty more certain. 

Our camp was pitched on this desert among the tmnuli. 
The ground was hard and rough, covered with very sharp 
stones; though dry, it sounded hollow, and it eeemed as 
though there were water under it. 

Our own tent occupied a cDnFpicnona and central pierce l 
OUT servants' tent was hard bjt liable to be blown do^Yn by 
heavy gusts of wind, which event happened the first night 
after OUT arrival, to the infinite discomfiture of the bazaar- 
master, who, by the way, had left his grand clothes at home, 
and appeared in the desert clad in a loose coffee-coloured 
dressing-gown, with a red band round his waist. Around 
the tents swarmed turbaned diggers, who looked as if they 
had come out in their night-gowns, dressing-gownSt and 
bath-sheets. These lodged at night in the bamboo village 
of Ali hard by, a place for which we developed the profound- 
est contempt^ for the women thereof refused to pollnta 
themselves by washing the clothes of infidels, and our 
garments had to be sent all the way to Manamah to be 
cleansed. A bamboo stmetnre lormed a shelter for the 
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kitchen, aronntl which, on the sand, lay curioDs colFee-pots, 
bowls, and cooking utensllsj which would have been eagerly 
anttght after for mtjseiiins in Europe, The camel, which 
fetched the daily supply of water tom afar, graEed around 
on the Coarse desert herbage; the large white donkey which 
w'ent into the towm for marketing by day, and entangled 
himself in the tent ropes by night, was also left to 
w'ander at his own sweet will. This desert camp was 
evidently considered a very peculiar sight indeed, and no 
iiVonder that for the hist week of our residence there, we 
Were viaited by all the inhabitants of Babrain who conld 
find time to come so far. 

It was very weird to sit in our tent door the first evening 
and look at the great mound we were going to dig into next 
momieg, and think how long it had stood there in the peace 
its bnildets hoped for it. There seemed to lie quite a njourn* 
fnl feeling about disturbing it; but archfieoIogistB am a 
rutliless body, and this was to be the last night it would ever 
stand in its perfect shape. After all, we w'ore full of hope 
of finding out the mystery of its origin. 

The first attack next morning was most amusing to 
behold. My husband headed the party, looking very tall 
and slim, with his legs outlined againet the sky, as he, wiili 
all the refit, in single file and in fluttering array, wopnd 
first round the mound to look for a good place to afi4fsjnd, 
and then went straight up. 

They were all amazed when I appeared and gave orders 
to the division nnder ray command. 

They looked very quefltloningly indeed, bnt, as the 
PerBians had learnt to respect me, the Bahreini became 
quite amenable. 

The dimensions of the raonnd on which we began onr 
labours were as follows : S5 feet in height, 76 feet in 
diameter, and 15'2 paces in circuinfereiice. ^Ve chose this 
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in preference to the higher mouDdB, the tops of wtdcli were 
fliittened somewhat and suggested the idea that they had 
fallen in. Ouis, on the contrary, wue quite rounded on the 
summit, and gave every hope that in digging through it we 
ehouJd find whatever was inside in At a distance 

of several feet from most of the mound b are traces of an 
outer encircling wall or bank of eB-rth^ similar to walls found 
arotmd certain tombs in Lydia, as also round a tumnJus at 
Tam in Ireland, and this encircling wall was more marked 
around some of the smaller and presumably more recent 
tombs at the outer edge of the neeropolia ; in some cases 
several mounds would appeojr to have been clustered 
together, and to have had an encircling wall common to 
them ail. 

We dug from the top of our mound for 15 feet, with 
gres^t difficulty^ tlirough a. sort of conglomerate earth, nearly 
a-s hard as cement, before we reached anything definite. 
Then suddenly this close earth stopped, Hud we came across 
a Isyer of large looee stones, entirely free from soil, which 
layer ctjvered the immediate top of the tombs for tw'o feet. 
Heneuilh these stones^ and immediately on the fiat slabs 
forming the roof of the tomb, hfid beeii placed pctlm 
branches, which in the lapse of ages had l>econie white and 
crumbly, and had assiimcd the flaky appearance of asbestos. 
This proved that the palm flourished on Bahreui at the date 
of th^so tombs, and that the inhabit ants were accustomed to 
make use of it for constructive purposes. 

Six very large skbs of rough unhewn limestonej which 
had obviously come from Jebel Dukhan^ lay on the top of 
the tomb, forming a roof. One of these was 6 feet in 
length, and 2 feet 2 inches in depth. 

The tomb itself was composed of twa chamherR, one 
immpdiately over the other, and approached hj a long 
passage, hke the dromos of rock-cut Greek tombSi which 
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was full of eaxtli tund Bmall stonga. The outrflTicOp as was 
tbit of aJl the tombs, was towards the snaset. This passage 
was 53 feet in If^ngth, exteDding from tbe outer nm of 
the circle to the mouth of the tomb. Around the outer 
circle of the mound it&elf tan a w=^aU of huge stones, evi¬ 
dently to support the weight of earth necessary to conceal 
the tomb, and large unhewn stones closed the entrance to 
tbe two chambers of the tomb at the head of the passage. 

Wo first entered the upper chamber, the door of which 
was covered with gritty earth. It w'as 30 feet long, and at 
the four corners were recesses 2 feet 10 inches in depth, 
snd the uniform height of this chamber was 4 feet 6 
inches. The whole surface of the interior to the depth of 
two or three inches above the other d^bru was covered with 
yellow' earth composed of the tiny bones of the jerboa^ tJnifc 
rat-like animal w'hich is found in abundance on the shores 
of the PersiiiiSi Gulf* There was no sign of any recent ones 
&od only a few fragments of sknils to show what this yellow 
€ti=rth had hccn. We then proceeded to remove the rubbish 
and sift it for w'hat w'e could find. 

The chief objects of interest consisted in innumemble 
fragments of ivory, fragments of circular boxes, pendants 
with holes for suspension (obviously used as ornaments by 
this primitive racel, the torso of a small statue m ivoiy% the 
hoof of a bull fixed on to an ivory pedestal, e\idenOy be¬ 
longing to a small statue of a buU, the foot of another little 
statue, and various fragments of ivory utensils. Many of 
these fragiueiita had pSittema inscribed on them—rough 
patterns of ficalesi roBettea, encircling chains, and the two 
parallel lineB common to so many ivoiy fragmeuts fotiud at 
Kiuneiros, and now in the British Museum. In fact, the 
decorations on most of them bear a close and unmistakable 
resemblance to ivories found in Phoenician tombs on the 
shores of the Jfediterranean, and to the ivories in the 
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Britieb Museum from Nimrtid in AfisjTia^ tiniversally' 
aecapted as having been executed by PhcEtiician artists : 
those cunning workers in ivoty and wood wbotn Solomon 
employed in the building of lus temple, and^ before the 
spread of Eg>'ptian and Greek art, the travelling artists 
of the "world. The ivory fragineiita found were given 
into the hands of Mr* A. S. Murray^ of the British Maseum, 
'who wrote to my hushaod aa follows : * I have not the 
least doubt, judging from the incised patterns, from biiirs 
foot, part of a figure, &:c.p that the ivories are of Phcenician 
workmanship*^ 

The pottery found in this Lomh offered no very distinctive 
features, being poarMc and nngla^cd, but the numeronB frag¬ 
ments of ostrich egg-shells, coloured and scratched with 
rough patterns in bands^ also pointed to a Ph(Enician origin, 
or at least to a race of wide mercantile connection: and in 
those days the Phoenicians were the only people likely to 
combine in their commerce ostrich egg-flheUa and ivory* We 
also funnd small shapeless pieces of oxidisad metal, brass or 
copper- There were no human bones in tbe upper chamborp 
but those of a large animikl, presumably a hor^e. 

The chamber iminediately beneath was much more 
carefully oouBtructed; it was exEictly the same length, hut 
%vas higher^ being fi feet 7 inches, and the passage was wider. 
It was nntirely coated with cement of two qualities, the upper 
coat being the finest, in which all round the walls at intervals 
of two feet were holes sloping inwards and downward. In 
similar boles, in one of the other tombs we opened, we found 
traces of wood, shovdng that poles on which to hang drapery^ 
had been inserted. Tbe ground of this lower chamber was 
entirely covered with a thin bmwn earth of a fibrous nature, 
in appearance eoraewbat resembhng suniF: it was a foot in 
depth, and evidently the remains of the drapery which had 
been hung around the waJIs, Prior lo the use of coffins the 
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rbicniciflns draped their dead,i and ejiiongst this Bubstanca 

found traces of human bones. 

Thus we were able to arrive at the system of sepnitttre 
employed by this unknown race. Evidently their custom 
was to place in tbe upper cliarober broken utensils and the 
body of an animal belonging to the deceased, and to rpj^erve 
the lower chamber for the corpse enshrouded in drapery. 
For the use of this upper chamber our parallels are curiouaJy 
enough all Phoenician, Porrot gives ns an example of two- 
storied tombs in the cemetery of xAmrit, in Pho 0 nieni+ 
where al^ the bodies were embedded in plaster to prevent 
decay prior to the introduction of the sarcophagus, re¬ 
minding ug of the closely cemenEed lower chambers in oiir 
mounds, A mound containing a tomb with one chamber 
over the other was in 1888 observed in Sordima^ and ia 
given by Della Mannora as of Phennician origin. Here, 
howeverp the top of the tomb is conical, not flat, ag in our 
ijioujids, B'hich would point to a later development of the 
double chamber which eventually blosaom^ forth into 
the lofty mausolea of the later Phennician epochs and the 
grandiose tombs of Helienle stme tetre. 

Also at Carthage^ that very same year that we were in 
Bahrein, i.e. 1889, excavations brought to light certain 
tombs of the early Pbccnician settlers which also have the 
double chamber. In answer to Perrot's assertion that all 
early Phoenician tombs were Jiypogen, we may say that as 
the Bah rein lalands offered no facility for thi s met hod of 
sepulture, the clofiely-covcred-in mound would be the moat 
ualnml snbEtitute. 

Before leaving the tombs we opened a second, and a 
smaller one of coarser constmctionp w'hich corifimed in every 
way the conclusions wb had arrived at in opening the larjjer 
lomh. Near the village of Ah, one of the largest mounds 
* Ffiirdit. Haionj of Art in ThaniciiL, 
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liQ^ been pnlled to piecea for the stones. By ereepmg into the 
cavities opened we ware able to aBcert&in that the chambers 
in this mound were similar to those in the mound we 
had opened, only they were double on both stories^ and the 
upper Btory was alao coated with cement. Two chambera 
ran parallel to esich other, and were joined at the two 
extremitieB. 

Sir M. Durand also opened one of the monnda, but 
unfortunately the roof of the tomb had fallen in, which 
prevented him from obtaining any satisfactory results; but 
from the general appeamnce, it would seem to have been con- 
Btnicted ou exactly the same Hnes as our larger one. Hence 
we had the evidence of four tombs to go upon, and felt 
that these must be pretty fair specimeng of w'bat the many 
thousands were which extended around us. 
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CHAPTEE m 
oira viaiT to bufa'a 

DxjBrNO the time that: we spent at AJi we had nutncrous Tisi- 
lorn. The firet day eaiue fiye earuele with tw^o riders apiece, 
and a train oE dodkeya, bringing rich pearl merehante from 
the capital; these aat in a circle Mid cooipJacently dr^uk 
onr Go^ee and ate our minted biscuits, vvithoat in any wav 
troubling qb, having apparently come for ua other object 
than to get this slender refrEJshmcnt. 

Next day came Sheikh Mahamraed, a young man of seven¬ 
teen, a nephew of Sheikh Esaut who was about to wed hia 
uncle's danghtcr, and was talked of as the heir-apparent to the 
throne; he was all gorgeous in a white embroidered tube, 
red turbanp and head rings bound in royal gold. He played 
■vrith Dtir pistole with covetous eyes^ ate some English cake, 
having hrst questioned the bazaar-]iifi..ster as to the orthodoxy 
of its ingredientst and then he promised us a visit next day. 

He came on the morrow, on a beautifully caparigoned 
horse, with red trappingB and gold tassels, lie brrjught 
with him many follnwer^ and announced his intention of 
paf^Hing the day with us, rather to our distress; bnl we w'ere 
appeased by the present of a fat lamb with one of those large 
bushy tails which remind one forcibly of a l&dy*s bustle, and 
fiUggeata that the ingenious milliner ivho inTenied theae 
atrocities must have taken for her pattern an Eastern sheep 
This day ' Prince ' Mohammed handled the revolver more 
covetously than ever, and got sp far as exchanging his 
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scarlet embroidered case, with red siUt belt and ailver buckle, 
for my leathern one. 

Sheikh Mohammed was very ansiotts to see bow I could 
shoot with my revolver, ao it brown pot containing about 
half a pint of water was put on a lump of rock as a mark. 
I waa temlied ; for I knew if I miased, og I anrely expected, 
I should bring great discredit on myself and iny nation, and 
there wjis such a crowd ! My husband said 1 mtist try, and 
T am sure no one was more astonished than 1 was that I 
shattered the pot- If I had not it would have been said that 
1 only carried the revolver for show. 

That afternoon a great cavalcade of gazelle huntamen 
called upon ns. The four chief men of these had each a 
hooded falcon on his arm, and a tawny Persian greyhound, 
with long silky toil, at his side. They wore their sickle^like 
daggers in their waistbands; (heir bodies were enveloped in 
long cloaks, and their heads in white cloths bound round 
with the camel-hair straps; they were accompanied by 
another young scion of the HI Khalifa family, who bestrode 
a white Arab steed with the gayest possible trappings. Thus 
was this young prince attired : on his head a cashmere ker¬ 
chief with gold akkal; he w^as almost smothered in an 
orange cloth gown trimmed with gold and lined with green, 
the sleeves of w-hich were very long, cut open at the ends and 
trimmed; over this robe was cast a black cloth cloak 
trimmed with gold on the shoulders, and a richly inlaid 
Bword dangled at bis side, almost as big os himself, for he 
was but an undersized boy of fifteen. The sportsmen made 
a very nice group for our photography, as did almost every¬ 
thing around us on Bahrein. 

Any excavator would have lost patience with the men of 
Bahrein with whom wo had to deal; tickets had tobeissmed 
to prevent more men working than were wanted, and claiming 
pay at the end of the day : ubicjuity was essential, for they 
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loved to get out ut &iglit and do notlimg ; with unceasing 
regnUrity the pipo went round and they pSiUsed fi>r a* drink ' 
at the hubble-bubble^ bib the Arabs expreRS it; morning, noon¬ 
tide ^ and evening prayers were, I am sure, tlti necessarily 
long. Accidents would happen, which alarmed us at first* 
until we learnt how ready they were to cry w^olf: one man 
was knocked over by a stone; we thought by his contortiona 
some limb most ba broken^ and w'e applied vaseline* our only 
available remedy, to the bruise; his fellow-workmen than 
seized him by the shoulderfij he keeping his anus crossed the 
while, shook him well ' to put the bones right again/ as they 
e:ipreased it, and be continued Iha work as before. 

Tlie bazaar-master and the policemen would come and 
tcMiticaUy aeiie a tool* and work for a few seconds with 
herculean vigour by w^ay of examplei which was never 
followed. * Yallah t * * hurrj^ on * (i.e. Oh God): ■ Alarhabljah i' 
■ very good/ the m&n w^ould cry, and they would sing and 
scream with a vigour thitt nearly drove us wild. But for the 
occasional application of a stick by the bazaar-master and 
great firmness, wc should have got nothing out of them but 
noise. 

Ons day we bad a mutiny because my husband dis^ 
missed two men who eamc very late i the rest refuMod 
to work, and cama dancing round us, ahoutirig and 
brandishing spades. One had actually got hold of a naked 
sword, which weapon I did not at all like, and I WFis 
thankful * Prince * Mohammed had not yet got the revolver. 
For some time they continued this wild weird dance, coti- 
sigjiing us freely tn the lower regions as tliey danced, and 
then they all went away, so that the bazaar-maste? had toLe 
Bent in search of other and more amenable men. Evidently 
Sboikh Esau, when he entmsted m to the charge of the 
bazaar-Tnaster and sent policemen with us, was afraid of 
something untoward happening. Next day we heard that 
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liJs majeaty was comuig in peraon with Iiia fcn en- 

euiup in our Ticinity, and I fancy we were in more danger 
from those men tha,n we realised at the moment, fanned as 
they are into hatred of the inhdel by the fanatical Wahabi; 
thirty years ago, I was told, no infidel could have ventured 
into the centre of Bahrein with safety* 

Another important visitor came on Saturday in the 
shape of Sheikh Khaliet* a cousin of the r ulin g chief, with 
a retinue of ten menp from Knfa'a^ an itilaud village, \^'^e sat 
for awhile on our heels in ro^^, conversing and smiling, and 
finally accepted aa mvitatirm froni Sheikh Khallet to visit 
him at his village, euieI mi^e a little tour over the island. 
Accordingly, on Sunday tnorumg vv*e stswied, accompanied 
by the hazaar-masterr for Eufa'a, and we were not a little 
relieved to get away before Sheildi Esau was upon us, and 
escape the formalities which his royal presence in our midst 
would have necessitated. 

We had an exceedingly hot ride of it, and the wind was 
so high that our position on our douke}"3 w^as rendered even 
more precaiious than usual* The desert sand whirled around 
ug : we shut our eyes, tied down our hats, and tried to be 
patient ; for miles our road led through the tumuli of those 
mysterious dead, who once in their thousands must have 
peopled Bahrein ■ their old wells arc still to be seen in the 
desert, and evddencea of a eultivation w hich has long ago 
disappeared. Ag we approached the edge of this vast necro¬ 
polis the mound g grew less and less, until mere heaps of 
stones marked the spot where a dead man lay, and then we 
saw before us the two villages of itufa'a. Of these, one is 
known as Bufa'a Shergeh, or South-western Eufs'a; the 
other, which belongs to the young Prioee Mohammed, is 
called Eufa'a Jeheli. The Eufa'a are much older than 
Moharek, or Man amah: they are fortified with castellated 
walls of mud brick. Many of the HI Khalifa family tegide 
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here in comfortable ho'iiBe&. Soutli^wegterti Bafa’a is quite 
a big piivce, and os om aniva] became known all the village 
tarried out to Ece qb. The advent of an BugHsh lady 
among them was something too esceseively novel: even 
close'veiled women forgot tlieir prudery, and peered out 
from their blue coverings, eereaming with taogliter, and 
pointing as they sereamed to the some^'hat appalled objeet 
of their mirth* ' Hude Libi J' {* there goes the lady *), 
shouted they agmn and again. Ko victoriouB potentate ever 
had a more trimnpliEuit entry into hia capital than the 
English ' bibi' had on entering South-western Uiiia'a. 

Sheikh Klialkt was ready to receive us in his kalnca or 
reception-room, fumiBhed solely by strips gf matting and a 
camel-huir rug ■nuth coame embroidery on it; two piUorve 
were produced for us, and Arabs squatted on the matting nil 
round the wall, for it was mieikh l^allet*a moniing recep¬ 
tion, or inajilisf j'lLst then, and we were the lions of the 
occasion. Our host, we soon leamt, rather to our dismay, 
was a most rigid e*scetie—a Wahabi to the backbone. He 
know's of no iuternal decorations in hie house ; no smoking 
is allowed, no wine, only perpetual coffee aud perpetual 
pmjers; our proapeuts were not of the most brilliant* Some 
of the Wiihabi think even coffee wrong. After n while all 
the company left, and Sheikh Tvliallet intimated to ns that 
the room was now our own. Two more large pillowa were 
brought, and mgs wore laid down ; as for the rest we were 
dependent on onr own very limited reBOUrces, Wo had 
brought onr own sheelB with us. 

Sheikh Saba, who had married Sheikh Khallet's sister, 
was a great contraBt to our host; he had been in Bombay 
and bad imbibed in hie travels a degree of worldlincss which 
ill became a Wahabi. Un had tilled his hooKe, to wLidi he 
took iffi, with all sorts of baubles -gilt looking-glasses hanging 
on the walls; coloured glass balls in rows and rows up to the 
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ceiliD^, each ou a iittJe iMkfng-gliifig ^ lovely pillows and 
carpeLs, ^Iftnzibrw date liloiiibay uiluid chosts^ Kl 

Rasa fioffee-pota, md a Eussian tea-urn—a truly mai-velJana 
trongloiupration of things, wliiuh produced on iia a wonderful 
sense of plcagtire and repose itfter the bareness of our Iioat'^i 
abode. Sheikh Saba wore only his long whitri shirt and 
turban, and so nonoriventjonal was he that he allnwert hia 
consort to rcumin at one end of the r()Gm whilst my Lusbanil 
was there. 

The courtj^ards nf these houflOH are iirohitectnraJIv 
i liter eating: the baraceuic arch, the rosettes of openwork 
stucco, the squares of the sjune materia] with intricate 
pattoms—great boons m a hot laud to let m the air without 
the sun. There also another contrivance for obtaining jsir; 
in building the house a niche three feet wide is left in the 
outer walb closed m on the inner side except for about a loot. 
It is fminy to see the bead.^ of muMed women peering out 
of these air-ahafts. into WThich they have climbed to get an 
undisturbed vieWi Here some of the W'Omcn wear the 
Arabian buttm or mask, which, while it hides their features, 
gives their eyes full play. They are very inquiBitive* Some 
of the women one meets on Bahrein arc highly picturesque 
w^hen you see them without the dark-blue covering. 

I was fetched to one harem after the other, always 
followed by a dense crowd, to the apparent annoyance of my 
hostesses, who, how^ever, seemed powedeas to prevent the 
ijitmsioii. I Eaw one woman holding on to the top of the 
door and standing on the shoulders of one w'ho was squatting 
on the floor. One good lady grew enraged at the invn.sionp 
and threw a enp of hot coffee in an lutnidcr^s face. 

In the afternoon we rode over to Mountainous (and, it 
tuight be added, ruinoua) Eufa^a. 

It h built on a cliff, liO feet above the lowest level of 
the desert ■ from here there is a view over a wide, bleak 
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e.^paiige ol sand, occasionally relieved by an oabIs^ the 
resqltof a well and irrigation^ and beyond this the eye reats 
on Jebel Dukhan^ * die moiintBin of mist/ which high- 
Eoiiitding name has been given to a mass of rocks in the 
centre of Bahrein, rising 400 feet above the plain, and 
often surrounded by a aea-log; for Bahrein, with its 
low-lying land, is of Leu in a mist. Some mornings on 
rising early we looked out of our tent to find ourfielvcB 
enveloped in a perfect London fog—onr clothes were Bokking, 
the sand on the floor of onr tent was soft and adhesive; 
then in an hour the bright orb of heaven would disperse all 
this, for we were very Ilo: sjoutb indeed, on the coast of 
Arabia. Alas I on arrival we fonud that ow young friend 
Sheikh Mohammed was out, for he had to be m attendance 
on hia unclc^ Sheikh Esau, who had just arrived at lus tent 
near ouf eneampmentT and he had to provide oil hia uncle’s 
mcalfj; we saw a donkey with a cauldron on Ita back 
birge enough to boil a sheep in, large copper trays, and matiy 
other articles despatched lor the delectation of theeovereign 
and his ratinue. Sheikh Mohammed’s mother, quite a 
queenly-looking woman, was buHying herself about the 
preparation of these things, and when she had finished ^he 
invited us to go into the harem. My husband felt the 
honour and confidence reposed in him exceedingly, but^aJasI 
all the women ivere veiled; all he could contemplate wa-s 
their lovely honda and feet dyed yellow' wdth henna, their 
rich red shirts, their aprons adorned with coina^ their gold 
k>racelet£ suid turquoise rings. However I assured him that 
w ith one solitary exception he had lost nothing by not ficeing 
their faces. In one corner of the w'oiuen's room was the biggest 
bed I ever saw: it had eight pofits^ a roof, a fence, a gate, and 
steps up to it; it is a sort of dala, in fact, ivhere they spread 
their ruga and sleep, and high enough to lay beds under 
it too. Occasionally we got a good peep at the women 
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they were working ia the fields, or cutting Avith semi- 
circular saws the scrub that grows in the desert for their 
r'attle. 

Half-way between the two Enfa’aa we halted at a well, 
the great point of coDcoorse for the inhabitants of both 
Villages. It was evening, and around it were gathered 
crowds of the most enchanting people in every possible 
costume. Woinen and donkeys were groaning under the 
weight of skins filled with water; men ivere engaged in filling 
them, but it seems to be against the dignity of a male Arab 
to carry anything, With the regularity of a steam crane the 
woodwork of the well creaked and groaned with a sound like 
a bagpipe, bs the donkeys toiled up and down tlieir sjope, 
bringing to the surface the skins of water. It was a truly 
Arabian sight, with the desert all around us, and the little 
garden bard by W'hich Sheikh Saba cultivates with infinite 
toil, having a weary contest w-ith the surrounding sand 
which invades his euclosirre. 

The sun was getting low when we returned to onr bare 
roocii at Sheikh Khali et's, and to our great contentment wo 
wei-e left alone, for our day had been a busy one, and a 
sinim on onr conversational powers. Our host handed us 
over to the tender mercies of a black slave, Zamzam by 
name, wonderfully skilled at cooking with a handful of 
charcoal on circular stoves coloured red, and bearing a marked 
resemblance to the altars of the Persian fire-worshippciB. 
He brought ns in our dinner: first he spread a large round 
mat of fine grass on the floor; in the centre of this he 
deposited a washing basin filled with boiled rice and a bowl 
of ffhi or rancid grease to make it palatable; before us were 
placed two toogb chickens, a bowl of dates, and for drink we 
had a bowl of milk with delicious fresh butter floating in it. 
Several sheets of bread about the size and consistency of 
bath to\v.els were also provided, but no implements of any 
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kind to iissigt ns in conveying these delicacies to our months. 
AVith pieces of bread we flcwpcd up the rica, with our 
fingers we managed the rest, and we were glad no one was 
looking on to witness onr struggles save Zanizaan with o. 
ewer of w^ater^ vnth which he Wiished us after the repast wa^ 
over, and then we put ourselves away for the night. 

Very early next mfjriiing vve were on the move for onr 
trip across the island. The journey would he too long for 
donkeys> they Baid*jjO Sheikh KhsJlet iiiounted usou throe of 
his best camels, with lovely i^addles of inlaid EJ Hasa work, 
with two pommels, one in front and one behind, hke little 
pillars, capped and inlaid with silver. We—that ie to say my 
husband and I and the bazaar-mast^—ambled along sit a 
pretty enmrt pace across tbc desert in the direction of a 
fishing Tillage called Asker, on the east coast of the ifliand, 
ueair which were said to exist ancient remainB i these, of 
couisCt turned out to he myths, but the village wbm all that 
could be desirEsd m quaiainess ; the houses were all of hamboo* 
and t)ic doors strewn over with little white hehx shells; in 
one of them we were regaled with coffee, and found it 
dclicions after onr hot ride; then w^e strolled along the 
ahore Etnd marvelled at the bamboo skilliSj the curiously- 
fashioned oaru and winter casks, the stone anchors, tmd other 
primitive implements ttsed by tfiis seafaring race. The 
hazaar-^mafiter would not let ns tflerry as long as w e could 
have wished, for h& was anxious for ns to arrive before the 
midday heat at a rocky cave in the mountain of mist,' in 
the centre of the island. AVe dismounted finm onr camels, 
and proceeded to examine Jcbclllnkban, an eacarpedmass of 
limestone rocks w'ith mggod imthnc and deep caves. From 
the gentle elevation of the niiaty raoontain one gets a very 
fair idea of the extent and character of Eahreiii. The island 
has been likened to a sheet of silver in a sea of peat], but it 
looked to ua anything but silvery, and for all the world like 
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one of the native sheets of bread —OTal and taivny. iL is 
fcaid to be twenty-seven miles lon^ and twelve wide at its 
broadest point. From tlie [:leariieas of the atmosphere and 
the distinetnesa with wbicli we saw' tbo sea all around ns* 
it could not Lave been much more. There arc many tiny 
villages dotted about here and Lberej recognisable only by 
tbelr nest of palm trees and tlieir strips of verdure. In the 
dim distance, to our left, arose the mountiLiqs of Arabia; 
beyond, the flat coast-line of El ITasa, eucdi’chng that wild, 
mysterious iimd of Nejd^ where the Wuhabi dwell—a land 
forbidden to the infidel globe-trotmr. 

Yet another sheikh of the El Khalifa family was 
io trod need to us, by natno Abdullah; he owns the laud 
about hero, and having been advised of our coming, had 
prepared a repost for ns, much on the lines of the one we 
had had the evening before. 

We much enjoyed our cool rest and repast m Abdullah’s 
cave, and for two hours or more our whole party lay stretched 
on the ground courting slumber, whilst our cameli grazed 
around. Another sheikh w'as anxious to take us to lii& 
house for the uight, but we could not remain, as our work 
demanded our rieturn to camp that night, so wre compromised 
mattci^ by taking coFee with him on a groen oasis near his 
houfse, under a bl aaiu g gun, without an atom of shade, and 
withi^ut a thing against which to lean our tired backs. Then 
we hurried back fco Rufa’n^ to take leave □! our friend, Sbeikh 
Khali etj and started off late in the evening for our home. 

Soon we came in sight of Sheikh Esau^s tent; his 
majesty was evidently expecting ns, for by his side in the royal 
tent were placed two higli thrones, formed of camel saddles 
covered with shoepakinst to »it upou^ whilst his 

Arabian majesty and his courtiers mt on the ground. As 
many as could be uccommodated sat round within the 
walla of tliG tent. Those for whom there w as no room inside 
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continues the line, lonning ^ long loop which extended 
for Bomc yards outside the tent. Here all hia nepbaws 
and cousins weie assembled. That gay youth. Sheikh 
MohauuDcd, on ordinBiry occai^ions aa full of tun as an Engiiah 
schoolboyp sat there in great $olemnity^ incapable of a smile 
though T mediciously tried to raise one. When he came 
nest morning to Tieit us he was equally eolauin, until his 
nn&k had left onrtent; then hi a gaiety returned as if hy 
magiCi and with it bis covetousness for my pistoL Even¬ 
tually an exchange was effected, be prodncing a coffee-pot 
and an inlaid howlp whidi had t^en our fajiey, aa the price* 
On the Burrounding desert a amall gazelle is abuudsiit. 
One day we came acroBB a cavslcada of Bahreini aportament 
w^ho looked exceedingly picturesque in their flowing robea and 
floating red kaffishSp and riding gaily capanBoned horses^ with 
crimson trappings and gold tassele. Each had on his arm 
a hooded falcon and by bis eido a Per&iari greyhound. When 
the gazelle is sighted the falcon m let looae ; it skims rapidly 
along the ground, attaeks the head of the animal, and so 
confuses it that it falls an easy prey to the hounds in puiauit. 
Albuquerque in his ■ Comment-aries' says: ^There are many 
who hunt with falcons about the size of our goabawks, and take 
by their aid certain creatures taller than gazelles, training 
very avtuft hounds to asaiat the falcon in catching the ptey/ 
In their ordinary life the Bahrein people etill retain the 
priinitiveneas of the Bedouin. 

There are about fifty village a scattered over the ielands, re¬ 
cognisable from a distance by their patch of cultivation and 
groups of date-palms- Except at Manamali and Mobarek 
they have little or nothing to do with the pearl fiiiheries, but 
are an exceedingly industrious race of peasants w^ho cultivate 
the soil by ineane nf irrigation from the numeroug wells with 
which the iKUnd is bleBsed. There are generally three lo 
fix Fro all w^hecls attached to the beam^ w^hicb is across the 
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well* over the ropes ol ns meiny large leaLhem buckets 

pass. When these buckets rise lull they tilt themselves 
over, the contents is thea taken by litUe chunuds to fi 
reservoir vvhich feeds the dykes, transferred thence to the 
palms in buckets raised by the leverage of a date-trunk 
lightly swung by ropes to a frame, and balanced at one end 
by a basket of earth into which it is inserted; it is so light 
to lift that women are generally employed in watering the 
trees. 

To manure their date-groves they use the fins of a 
species of ray fish called asteeped in w^atertill they are 
putrid ; aw wait hy the way, was an ancient name of the 
Island of Bahrein, perhajw because it was the first island 
of the group in size, awwal in jkrabic m£wmgJi.rsL 

The area of fertility is very rich and beautiful; it 
extends all along the north coast of the island* and the 
fishing village of hJayim* with its bamboo huts nestling 
benefith the palm-trees, is highly picturesque ; suid all this 
fertility is due to the number of fresh-water springs w^hich 
burst up here from underground, Bimikr, no doubt, to those 
before alluded to which spring up in the sea. The Arabs 
will teU you that these springs come straight from the 
Euphi’ates^ by an underground ehannel through which 
the great river flows beneath the Persian Gulf^ doubtless 
being the same legend alluded to by Pliny when he 
saya^ ^Plnmen per quod Euphratem emergene putant.' 
There are many of them—the Garsari well, Um-i-Slmnn, 
Abu Zeidan^ and the Adari, which last supplies many miles 
of dftfce-grovcs through a canal of ancient workmanship. 
The Adari well is one of the great rights of Bahrein^ being 
a deep basin of water 22 yards wide by 40 long, beautifully 
clear, and full of prismatic colours. It is said to come up 
with such force from undergroujid that a diver is driven back, 
and all around it are rums of ancient date^ proving that it 
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wass prized by f&mier in habitants ils a bat-hr Tbe water 
fili^htly brackisbj as is that of ail thes^e aoarces+ao that those 
who can afford it send for water to ct well between E^a'a. 
Jebeli and Kufa'a Shcrgeh—caUed Tlaitemi, wbit:b is 
^^x.oeed^ng']y good,, and eamela laden with skins TTi^iij be Been 
doming into Manainah everj' morning with this trcaame. 
Wti obtainod out wliter supply thenre, Tbe other wclb Abu 
Zeidan, is aitnated in tbo inidat of the mins known as 
Beled-al-Kadim, or ' old to^™/ 

Two days later onr camp was struck^ and out long 
cavsJcadOp with Seid-bin-Omar, the bazSiOr-nuiSterj at its 
beadp retnmed to Manamuh. lie Lad ordered for ns 
quite a sumptnous te|>ast at his mansion by tbe sea^ and 
hsTCig learnt onr taste for curioaitieSp he brought us as 
presents a buckler of camebakin, his 8-fooWon.g lance, 
and a lovely bowl of K1 Rasa work—that is to say, minute 
particles of ailver inlaid in wonderful patterns in wood. 
This inlaying is quite a diflimetive art of. tbe distriet of 
Arabia along the north-eastern coast known as El Hasa; 
curious old gunSi saddlesp bowels, and coffee-f^ota, in fact 
everything wdth an artistic tendency, comes from that 
country'. 

The day following waa the great Thursday's Market 
at Beled-al-Kadim, near tbo old iniuareta and the wells. 
Mounted once more on donkeys, wc joined tho train of 
peasants thither bound; I being as nsnal the object of 
rnueb critieiEmj and greatly interfering writh tbe business 
of the day. Ono male stRri;r paid for his inquislLivenesSp 
by tumbling over a stall of kniok-kuaeks, and precipitating 
himself and all the contents to tbe ground. 

The minarets and pillars of the old inoeques looked 
down DU a etrange scene that day. In the bail-rnined, 
domed houses of the departed race, stall-holders had pitched 
their stalle ^ lanes and ctose lanes of cluscly-packcd vendors 
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of qnaint croclcety, newly-cut Itioemej onionSp fish, and 
objects of Ecirojiaan fabric EHich as only Orientals admire, 
and amongst all was a compact mass of struggling 
humanity ; but it was easy to sco that the date-palm and 
its produce formed the staple trade of tbs place. There 
were all shapeB and sizes of baskets made of palm-leaYes, 
dates in profusion, foci of the dried BpatheSp the male 
spathes for fructifying the palm, and palm-leaf matting— 
the only fumiturep and aomelimes the only roofing of their 
comfortlestj huts. 

The costiunes were dasszling in their brilliancy and 
qtmintneEsa. It was a scene never to bo forgotten, and one 
of which a photogniph, which I took from a gentle emmence^ 
gives but a faint idea. It was our last scciio on Bahrein— 
£k fitting conclusion to our ^ojonru thereon. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOME mSTORlCAl. FACTS ABOUT DMA_N 

On two separate occasions we visited Maskat. Th^ Erst 
time >vafl in 1889 on our way to Persia, and the second in 
1895 when we were etartnig fox Dhofar, on the journey 
w^hicli I ahikll describe later- 

On each occasion we had to reach it by way of India, for 
like all the rest of the Persian GuU Maskat is really an 
outlying portion of our Indian Empire, By just croflaing 
a range of mountains in Persia yon cro&a the metaphorical 
watershed between out India and Poreign Offices. At 
Shiraz you hesitate between India and England. Yon ask 
the question, * Shall 1 send my letters vid Bombay^ or vid 
Rnesda? ' Yon hasten to get rid of your mpeeSj for this is 
the last place wdiere their merit is reeognisedK North of 
Shiraz you are in a distinetly foreign country. Our officials 
hail from the Foreign Office and belong to the legation of 
Teheran. Yon are no longer under British protection, you 
are in the damlnions of the Shah. 

But JJG long as you are on the shores of the Gnlf yon 
are, so to speak, in India. The officiala receive their pay in 
degenerate mpees instead of ponnds eteclingp they live in 
'bungalows,* they talk of 'tiffin/ and eat enrry at every 
meal. 
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AVb keep a Eritifih eliip of tvilt in the GiiK, We feel 
thflit it is a matter of the first importance that those eountriefi 
shciuld remain oiitler our protection, aud that the Turks ^hQnld 
not Ltiild forts at Fao and otherwise inlerfere ^^th. our trade 
ill the Karomi* and that no other power should have a foot- 
hold thereon. The last generation talked much about a 
Euplirates Vdley Eaihva>% with its tonninus at Koweit; we 
now hear a great deal about the opening up o£ the Karomi^ 
hut it is the lordship of the Gulf which is the chief matter 
of importance just at present both for India and for our¬ 
selves. 

In this district Mii^kat is the most important point ; 
the kingdom of OiucLti^ of wliich it k nominally the capital, 
coinrnmids the entrance to the Gnlf^ In the ninth centniy 
of the Christian eta ships trading From Sherif to China took 
in %vater at Muslcsit from the welk which still J^upply the 
town. Between Aden and the Pursian Gulf it is the only 
hurLour where ships of any size can find anchorage, and it 
luaVp in tact, be said to pky mnch the same part with 
resjiect to tlie Persian GqK that Aden does to the Tied Sea, 
III many other ways the places are strikingly Kiinilar, They 
ajo both constructed on aridt volcanic roek3^: which produce 
the smsillest amount of verdure and reflect the greatest 
amount of heat; water in both of them is the scarcest of 
comniodities. Ot all phiccs in the world Maskat has the 
reputation of being the hotteatt Caciug, it does, the Indian 
Ocesm, and protected from every cooling breeze by rugged 
volcanic hills, wTthoiit a bktde of cultivation upon them, and 
which, reflect imd intenBify the scorching rays of the burning 
sun. Aden h said to have but a piece ol IkrowTi paper 
1 between it and the infernal fires. i^Iashat w^ould seem to 
w-ant even this meagre protection, and ‘ gives/ ll^ a PerBian 
poet has expressed it, ‘to the panting fiinner a lively anticipa¬ 
tion of his future destiny/ 


so:irE msTQiiicAL facts .\JiouT omaj; 
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The approacli to tho cove of MtLskat is highly atrikiDg. 
Mn.ny-coIoure(l volcanic rocks of fiiatastic form protect 
the horaeshoe^Bhaped harbour, wliilst hehiiiO the white 
town, as fiij: as the eye can reach, stretch deeply serrated, arid 
mountains, which cni mi irate in tire heights of Jebel Akhdar, 
or the ' Green hfoontains,’ some fifty miles, as the crow flies, 
inland, reaching an elevation of 9,U00 feet. We were told 
that snow Eometimea falls in the wdnter-time on Jelrcl 
Akhdar, and it rejoices in a certain amount of verdure, from 
which it derives its name. This range forms the hiLckhone 
of Oman, imd at its foot lie Nezweh and Koetok, tlio old 
capitaJs of the long line of imamB of Oman, before hlaBkat 
was a place of so much importance as it is at present. The 
atreoiiis which come down from these mountains nowhere 
reach tlie sea, hot are lost in the deserts, and, nevertheleaa, 
in aome pliujes they fertilise oases in the Omani desert, where 
the vegetation is moat luxuriant and fever very rife. Grapes 
grow on the slopes of Jebol Akhdar, and the inhabitants, 
despite the stricturea of Mohammed, both make and drink 
wiue of them, and report says (how’ fur it is true I know 
not) that the Portuguese exported thence the vines to 
which they gave the name of muscatel. The inhiibitants 
of til is wild range ru-e chiefly Bedou and pastoral, and it is 
from this quarter that the troubles which heset the poor 
sultan. Feyanl, generally emanate. 

The harbour of Maskat is full of life, The deep bine sea 
is stiidded with tiny craft: canoes painted red, green, and 
white, steered by pn-ddles, swarm around the steamer; 
Hshfinnen paddling themselves about on a plank or tw'o tied 
together, or swimming astride of a single one, hawk thair 
wares from boat to boat. The oars of the larger boats are 
generally made with a flat circular piece of wood fastened on 
to a long pole, and are really more like paddles than oars. 
Tn the northern corner lie huddled together large dhow's, 
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Mliiclii dll ring tlie tiorth-eiiet iiionsoonSp make the ioiirney 
to Zsvnzihjiitj retrarning at the abinge of the seaBon. Most of 
these belong to Banyfui merchantB m Maskat^ and are 
manned by Indian eailora^ Close to them ib the small 
steamer Suttanuh, whicb was presented by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to his cousin Sultan Tourki of Maakatp now a per¬ 
fectly useless crafty which E^anuot even vent tire outside lUo 
harbour hy reason of the holes in its aide. From its mast 
floats the red banner of Omatip the Game flng that Arab 
boats at Aden fly. It waa originally the banner of TTemen, 
to wliieh place the Arabs who rule in Oman triioe thdx 
origin ; for eaxly in our era, according to Arab tradition, 
Oman was colonised and t^aken poaseasion of by descendants 
of the old Himyarites of Temen. 

The ahore of the town h very unpleasant, reeking with 
BiuellSj and at low tide lined with al] the refuse and offal of 
the place. At high tide shoals of fish come in to feed on thia 
refuse, and in their train follow immense flocks of seagulls, 
which make the edge of the w^ater quite white aa they fly 
along and dive after their prey. Here and there out of the 
sand peep the barrels of some rusty old esannon, ghostly 
relics of the Portuguese occupation. 

In the middle of the beach ia the sultan's palace, hut It 
is immeasurably inferior to the new residency of the Britigh 
political agents which stands at theaoLitherD; extremity of the 
towm, juBt where it can get all the hr^cze that is to be had 
tlirough a gap in the rock^ openiug to the south ; here we 
were moBt hospitably entertained by Colonel Hayeg Badler 
on our second sojoum. Even in thia favoured position th^ 
heat in Hummer jb almost unendurable, uiBking Maskat 
nl the least coveted posts that the Indian GoTemmeat 
baa at its disposah The cliffs inuuediately round the town 
are of a shiny schist, almost impossible to walk upon and 
reflect the myu of the sun with great hiteaaity. 


SOME rnSTORIClAL FACTS ABOUT OMAN dO 

On either siJe of the town stand two old rortnsnese 
forts kept up and inFitmed by the anJlan’s Bolrlicrs; in them 
Eire still to !« seen old rusty pieces of ordnance, one of which 
bears a Portnguese inscriptioiit \rith the date l(i06, and tbo 
name and arms of Philip III. of Spain; also the amalJ Por- 
tugnesB chapel in the fort is preserved and hcfua Eho date of 
1588. TlioscarethepnWpal legoctea left to posterity by 
those inLrt^pid pionette of civilisation in a spot which they 
ocenpied for nearly a eeutniy and a half. These forts 
testify to having been of great siao and strength in former 
times, and sliow considerable architoettiml featnrea, and tho 
traces of ci Inxiiriruot and opulent population. 

With regard to the ancient history of Oman, there ia 
little known. The empire of the nhnyaritos, which filled 
Yemen and the Ilarlliraiiiont valley with interesting remains 
-loes not appear to have extended its away so far eastward ; 
no SahEcan remains have as yet been found in Oman, nor ar^ 
there any that I have hoard of further cost than the frank¬ 
incense connuj of Dhofar, over six hundred miles west of 
Masfcat. iSeither Ptolemy nor the author of the * I’eriplus' 
gives ua ojiy definite information about the existence of a 
town in the harhoor of Maskat, and consequently the Erst 
reliable information wo have to go upon is from the esirly 
Ajrjibiart gtstigrapbora. 

From Torisi we learn that Sobor was the most ancient 
touu of Oman ; but that in his day Maskat was Jloarishing, 

ami that ‘m old timea the China ships used to sail from 
there.’ 

Oman w’os included in Yemen by these earh'er ireo- 
gniphors. doubtless from the fact that Amljs from Yemen 
were its first colonisers; but all that is known with any 
certainty is tliat, from tho ninth centory a,d. a long line of 
imams inlod over Oman, with their capitals at Nozweh or 
lit>atok,.nt the fitot of Jobt;] Akhdar. This title, by which 
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the AmL miois were known, had been conferred on the 
Arab rulera of Oman for ceDtnries, and sitjnMes a Bort of 
prieBt-ktu;;*, like Melchiscdck, to whom, cnrionaly enough, is 
given the same title iu the Koran. The election wae nlways 
by popular acclamation, and inasmuch as the Omuni do 
not recognise the two ' imsmis' who immediately succeeded 
aiohoiuiued, but chose their own, they form a separate sect. 
In olden days the men of Oman were called 'outsiders' 
by their Mohammedan brethren, because they recognised 
tboir own chief solely as tho head of their own religion, and 
are known otherwise iis tho Ibadiet or Ibadhuyah, foUowera 
of AbduUah-bin-ILadh, as distinct from tho Shlahi (Shiites) 
and Sunni, between which sects tlie rest of Islam is pretty 
equally divided. Internecine w'ars were always rite amemgat 
them; but, at the Eamo time, theee early Omani had little 
or no inteicourae with the outer world. Of the internal 
quarrels of the country, tho Omani historian Salid-bju-Hagik 
has given a detailed account, but for the rest of the world 
they iWe nf little interest. In those days Oman aeeniB to 
have had two ports, Sur and Kalbat, on the Indian Ocean, 
which were more frequented than Maakut. ilarco Polo 
1280 A.n., caUfi the second Culaiati in his ‘ .Toumal,' and 
describes it as ‘a large city in a gulf called, also, Calatu,' and 
the Omani paid tribute to the melek or king of Hormuz for 
many generations, but with the rise of Maskat, Stir and 
Kalhat declined. 

Oman first came into immediate contimt with Europeans 
in the year 150S, when Albuquerque appeared in Maskat 
harbour bent on his conquest of the Persian Gulf, and with 
the object, not even yet accomplished, of making a route to 
India by way of the Euphrates valley, Prom Albuquerque’s 
■ Commentaries ’ wc get a graphic description of the condition 
nf tht* coTiiitry when he r&nched it* 

At first the Arabs were inclined to receive the Portu- 
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gvieee without n atrugglo; but, taldiig couruge from the 
presence of a large army of Bcdomn in the vicinity, they 
soon shoifl'ed treacherous intentions towards the inTadera, 
50 that tlie Fortuguefto admiral determined to attack the 
town and destroy it, and tho commentator states that 
‘within were burned many provisions, thirty-four ships in 
all, large and small, many fishing barks, and an arsenal full 
of every requisite for sbip-building/ 

After effecting a landing, the PortngncBe ordered ' threo 
gmincra with asea to cut the supports of the mosque, which 
was a large and very beautiful edifice, the greater part being 
bmlt of timber finely carved, and tho upper part of stucco,' 
and it was accounted a prfipitious miracle by the Portngucse 
that the men who performed this deed were not killed by 
the falling limber, Maskat was then burnt and utterly 
deetrojed; and ‘ having cut ofif the ears and noses of the 
prisoners he liberated them/ The commentator concludes 
bia remarks on Ifaskat as follows; - ITaskat is of old a 
market for carriage of horses and dates ; it is a very elegajit 
tmvii, with very fine houses. It is the piincipai mirepot 
of the kingdom of Ormuz, into which aU the ships that 
navigate these parts must of necessity enter,' 

The hundred and forty yem during which the Portu¬ 
guese occupied Rfaskut and the adjacent coast town was a 
period of perpetual trouble and insurrection. The factory 
and forts of Jellali and Meitmi were commenced in 1527, 
hut tJie forts in their present conditiou were not erected till 
after the union of Portugal and Spain, in 1580; the order 
for their erection came from Madrid, and the inscription 
‘ears the date 1588. Not only were the Arabs constantly 
on tliG look-out to dislodge their unwoieome vishora, but the 
urks attacked them likewise, with a navy from the side 
r>f tho Persian Gulf, and the naval victoiy gained by the 
Portuguese off Maskat in 1551 is considered by TuTkish 
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bistoTiEine to hdvc been n f^eater blow to their powEir thnn 
the better known battle off PrevsEft in 1533, when D'Oria 
defeated EarbaroEsa and obliged Solj^man to rolingniEh his 
attempt on Viemm. 

When, after the xinion of Portngal witli Spam, the 
colonial nctiTity of the former conn try dedinedt the colonies 
in the PerfiJan GuJf fell one by one into the hand of the 
Persians and Arabs* 

Out of the kingdom of Oman they were driven in 1620, 
and couhned to the toira of Maskat by the Yietortons imain^ 
Nadr-hin-Miimhid, during whose reign of twenty-gis years 
the legend is told that no man in Oman died a natural 
death. Two years later they were iJso driTGu from Maskat 
itsetE, and thoae two forts Jdlall and Mcrani which they had 
built, the last foothold of the Portugneso on the Omani 
territory, were taken from them. 

The historian Salil tells the amusing story of the final fall 
of Maakat into the hands of Lhe Aral)fl. The Portoguese 
governor, Pereira^ was deeply enamoured of the daughter 
of a Banyan merchant of Maskat; the man at first refused 
to let him have hi^j daughter, but at length consented, on 
condition that the wedding did not take place for some 
months. Pereira was now entirely in the hnndB of the 
Banyan and did everything he told him; so the craftv 
Indian cofumunicated with the Arabs outside Portngue&a 
territory, telling them to be rc44dy when due notice was 
given to attack the town. He then proceeded to persuade 
Pereira to dean out the water tanks of the fort, and 
to clear out the old Eupplies of food preparatory to re~ 
victualling them; then, when the forts were without 
food and water* and finally Laving damped alJ the powder 
he gave notice to the Ajah&, who attiicked and took the 
town on a Sunday evening, when the Portuguose were 
carousing. 
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Captiiiii HamiltoD gives another in his travels,' 

and tells us that the Arabs were exasperated by a piece of 
pork, wrapped up in paper, being sent as a pre^iit to tliu 
imam by the govEnior, Pereira, and he also adds that the 
Portuguese w^ere all put to the Ewoid, save eighteen^ who 
embraced Mcibarmnedaniem; und that the Portuguese 
eathedml was made the imam's palace, w'liere ho took up 
his residence for a month or two every year^ 

Since those days these two forts have been regularly 
used by rival claimants to the sovereignty cif Oman as 
convenient points of vantage from which to popper one 
another, to the infinite discomlltlirc of the inhabitants 
beneath. 

The departure of the Portngueso did not greEitly benefit 
the Omani. Writing in 1G24 to the h^ast India Company, 
Thomas Kerri dge epeaks of Maskat as ' a beggarly, poor 
town/ and * Ormuaz,' he says, * is become a heap of ruins/ 
At last, ill 17d7, owing to the jealonsica of the rival imamSp 
Held fltiid Ibn Mnrshadj Msiskat was taken by the Perwans- 
They wore, how'ever, soon driven out again by Ahmod-bin- 
Sayitl, or Baoud, a man of humble origin bat a suceessfal 
general; ns a reward for his services ho was elected imam 
in 1741, and was the founder of the dynasty which fitill ruim 
there. 

The snegessors of Ahmed-biii-Sayid found the obligations 
of being imam., and the oath whieb it entailed to fight against 
the infidel, both aw'kward and irksome^ so his grandson, 
Saoud, wbu succeeded in 1775, never ttsBumetl the title 
of imam^ but was content wdLh that of sultan^ and 
consequently the imamate of Oman has, with one short 
exception, been in aheyanco ever since. 

Under the first rulers of this dynasty Oman bcciuiic a 
state yf considerable importance. During the reigns of 
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Sultan BaouS and LJs &on Sultim Baond Sajid, a large part 
of the AfaLiiiLTi tnamlauil was under the rule of Oman, as alsso 
Bahrein, Humaz, Larij, Kishni, Bandar ALliaa, many ielands 
and their pearl fiehenea, and Linga, abo a good part of ihe 
cooat of Africa; and it was they who cstabliahed the nhianocs 
with England and the United States. 

Tho first political rolatioua between the East India 
Company and the ruler of Oman took place in 17118, the 
object being to aeeure the alliance of Oman againet tha 
Dutch and Ereneh. A second treaty "was made two years 
later, and it was prorided in it that' an English gentleman 
of respectability on the part of the Honourable East India 
Company, ahonld dwayB reside at the port of Mivskat.' 

An English gentleman of respeetabiL'ty has consequently 
resided there ever since, and from the days of Sultan Sayid 
has become the chief factor in the government of the place. 

Sultan Ssyid^bin'Sayid stands out prominently ns the 
great mler of Oman, and under bis rule Oman and its capital, 
Moskat, reached the greatest pitch of eminence to be fuuml 
in all its annals. He aseanded the throne in 1804, and 
reigiied for fifty-two 

He found his conntiy in dire distress at the time of hia 
accession, owing to tbo attacks of the fanatical Wahabi from 
Centrul Arabia, who had carried their victorioofl anus right 
down to Maskat, and bad imposed their bigoted rules ^d 
religious regulations on the otherwise liberal-minded Moham¬ 
medans of Eastern Arabia. With Turkish aidonthc onehand 
and British support on the other, Sultan Sayid succeeded in 
relieving his country' from these terrible scourges, and drove 
them back into the central province of hrejd, from which 
they bad carried their bloodthirsty and fanatical wars over 
nearly the whole of the peninsnla, and, when all fear from 
the Wahabi was over, Sultan Sayid extended his conqueata 
in aU dfrectiouB. He occupied sovetuJ points on the Penian 
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Gulf and the appoahie of BcluchistaD, and materially 

assisted the Indian Goveroine-pt In putting down the piracy 
which had £or long closed the GclLf to all trade * and finally, 
in ha added the Important Arab set clement of 

Mombafia and Eanmbar, on the African coasts to his 
domimon. 

During this Jong reign ATaskat prospered exceedingly. 
It was the great trade centre for the Persian Gutf^ inaanmch 
as it w;i^ a safe dep6t^ where merchants conJd deposit their 
goocb without fear of piracy; vessels going to and from 
India before the introdactioo of Bteam used frequently to 
stop at Maskat for water. As a trade centre in tho^c 
days it was ahnoat as important as Aden, and with the 
Indian Government Snitan Bayid was always on most 
friendly terms. 

When Sult-ELn Sayid died, the usual dispute took 
place between his successors. England promptly stepped 
iu to settle this dispiitCi andi with the foresight aha so 
adnnrably displays on such occasions, she advocated a 
diviHiou of Sayid^s empire, ^janzibar was given to ono 
claimant, Oinart to the other, and lor the future Oman and 
Sultan Tourki remained under British protection. 

Since the death of Snitan Sayid the power of Oniim has 
most lamentably gone down^ partly owing to the very 
success of his attempts to pnt down piracy; thisj followed 
by the introdiictian of steam, has diminished the importance 
of Maskat as a safe port for the merchants to deposit their 
wares. It is also partly due to the jealonaies which prevail 
between the de&ccndants of Sajid who- rule in Zanzibar and 
in Maskat. Fulgravo in 16d3 deacribes Maekat as having 
40*000 mhabifants; there are probably half that number 
now. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has to pay an annual tribute of 
40,000 crowns to Iris rtdativc of Maskiit in order to equalise 
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tho jnheritiinco, and this tribute being a conistant sonrce vt 
trotilile, of late jearH he has taJ^eti to nrgiug the wild 
licdoum tribes in Oman to revolt agMoet the ijresont, mthor 
weak-minded sultan who reigns there. He enppliea ihem 
wilh the EineWB of war, namely money and ammunition, 
and the InsmTection which occurred in Hebrtiary 18G5 waa 
chiefly due to this motive power. 

One of his aietera married a German, the English con¬ 
niving at her escape from Zanzibar in a gunboat. On her 
husband's deaths her older brother having in the mean¬ 
time also diedp she returned to Zanzibar thinking her 
next brother, Uie present sultan, to bo of a milder dis¬ 
position, bnL he refused to take any notice of her Emd her 
children. 

The present niler of Maskat, Sultan Feystd, is a grandson 
of Sultan Bayid and son of Sultan Tourki by an Aby^i- 
Kinion mother. Since iiia acceEsion, m iS&g, bo has been 
vacillating in his policy ; he has practically had but Uitlo 
authority outside the wails of Maskat, and were it not flir 
the support of the British Government and the projdjnity of 
a gunboat, he would long ago have ceased to rule. When 
we firet saw him, in 1889, be was bnt a beardless hoy, timid 
and ehy^ and now he has reached man's estate he still 
I'etamB the nervous mEmner of his youth. He lives in 
perpetued dread of his elder brother Mfihmoud, who, being 
the son of a negresa, was not conKidcred a waitable person 
to inherit the throne. The two brotheiB, though living in 
adjacent houaes?. never meet without their own escorts to 
protect them from each other. 

The way in which Fcysul obtained possession of tliQ 
Sultanas palace on his fathers death, to the exclusion of hia 
brother, is curioue, 

Feytsul said Iub griiii for his laOior was so great that Lis 
foclings would not admit of Ids attending tlic fimeniJ, so ho 
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sEayGd at hani0 irvhile MsiJuuond went, who on hie Teturn 
foLtud the door locked in bis 

The palace is entered by a formidable-looking door, 
decorated with large spiked bosses of brass. Tliia opens 
into a small court which contained at the time of our first 
Tisit the liio&t imposing sight of the place, namely the lion 
in his cage U} the left, into which Fej^uJ was in the habit 
of introducing criminals of the deepest dye, to be devoured 
by this lordly csccutionen Opposite to this cage of death is 
another, a low probationiiry cage* which, when wc were 
there^ contained a prisoner stretched out at full length, for 
the cage is too low tq admit of a sitting poatnre. From 
this point he could view the horrors of the lion ^3 cage, so 
that during his incarceration he might conteniplato what 
might happen tohiiii if he continned, on liberation* to pursue 
his evil ways, Anotlier door leads into a vaulted passage 
full of gUiirds, through which we passed and entered inhi 
an inner court with a pool in the centre and a wide cloiatt^r 
around it supporting a galleij. 

Sultan Feysul was then a very youug man, not much over 
twenty. He was greatly interested in seeing us, for wo were 
the first Fmglish travellers who had visited him ein-ce his acces¬ 
sion. Wo caught sight of him peeping at us over the brhlcony 
ns we passed tJirotigh the courtyard below, and w^e hiid to 
clamber up a ladder to the gallery, where we found hirn ready 
to welcome ua . He seised our hands and shook them warmly, 
und then led us with much effusiveness to hie khawah, n 
long room Just overhanging the sea, which is his reeeptioii and 
throne-room. ITerc were liigh, cano-bottomed chairs around 
the walls, and nt one end a rod chair, which is the throne; 
just over it were hung two grotesque pictures of our Queen 
and the Prince Consort* snch as one could bny for a penny 
at a fair. They are looked upon as objects of groat valno 
here, and act as befitting syiiibols of our protccturatc. 
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The imam fed da wiOi sweeta and coflee, asked ns Imiu- 
merable qtiestions, and seemed lull of boyish fun, Certaiiily 
with bis ttirban of blue and red checked cotton (which would 
have bean a hansemuid's duster at home), his faded, greenish 
yellow cloak, fastened round his slender frame by a red 
girdle, he looked anything but a kiug. As we were prejiEiring 
to deport the young monarch grew apparently Tery uneasy, 
and inapatiently shouted sotnething to his attendants, and 
when the S0r?ant came in, Feysul hurried to him, seized four 
little gilt bottles of attar of rosea, thrust two of thorn into 
each of onr pockets, and with some coinplimenta ns to our 
(Jneen bavlng eyes eTeryw'here, and Peysul’s certainty that 
she would look after him, the audience was at an end. 

Sultan Feysul was a complete autocrat as far as his 
juriEdiction extended. At hia command a criminal could be 
Giecuted either in the lion's cage or in a little square by 
the sea, and his body cut up and thrown into the WHTea. 
The only check upon him w’as the British Besident. Hie 
father, Tourki, not long before sewed up a woman in a sack 
and drowned her, whereupon a polite message came from 
the Eesidcncy requesting him not to do such things again, 
Tlence yonug Feysul dfired not be Fery cniel—to offend the 
EnglLah w'ould haTC been to lose lus position. 

Hia half brother, Mahmoud, whose mother was a, 
Swahili, lives next door to his brother, Sultan Feysul, iu the 
oiijoymont of a pension of fiOO dollars a mouth, The uncles 
however, are not so amenable. The eldest of them, accord¬ 
ing to Arabian custom, claimed the throne and had ooUeeted 
an army amongst the Bedouin to assert his ckima, and was 
then in possession of aJl the conntr)’, with the exception of 
Miiakat and El Matra, for Feyanl had no money, and houco 
he could not got bis soldiers to fight. But then it hud been 
iiitimated to Feysul that in all probability the Etjgliah 
would Euppoit hifi claims if ho conducted himself prudently 
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mid wiaely. Bo there was e^Yery likelihQod thEtt in due 
course be would be thoroufflilj oBtabliahed in the dominiona 
y£ his father, 

Viflien we visited the town for the second time an even 
more eeriouB tehcllion was impend in the Uedouiti of the 
interior, under Sheikh Saleh^ having attacked Maskat itaelL 
The sol tan and his brotherp who hastilj became friends^ retired 
together to the castlSp ajid the town waa up to plunder. 
There were dead bodies lying on the beach^ and but for the 
kindness of Colonel Xfayes Sadler, the British IteBident^ 
there would have been difficulties iu the fort as regards 
watefn They relied pdncipally on H.M.S+ Sphimset which 
lay in the harbour to protect Britiah interests, and to main- 
tain Sultan Feysnl in his position^ 

Tliifi state of terror lasted three weeks, when the rebeis^ 
having looted the basaara and WTecked the tow^tij were 
eventually persuaded to retire^ free and unpunished^ with a 
considerable cash payment; probably intending to retiirn for 
Jo ore when the cooler Tveatlier should come, and the dale 
harvest be over. With the consist of, and at the request 
of, the Tudian Govemmentp Sultim Fe 3 'sul hae imposed 
additional heavy duty on all the produce coming in from 
the rebel tribes, that he may have a fund from which to 
pay indetnnitiEa to foreignete w-ho suffiared loss during the 
LuvaaiDn. A good niajiy Banyan merchants, British Bub|ecte, 
suffered loases, and their claim alone amounted to 120,000 
rupees. Aa a natural result of thia disaater and its igno- 
miiiTouB termination, Sultan Feysubs authority at the present 
moment is absolutely nil outside the walls of Maskat and 
El llatra, and he is Btih in a state of declared vrar with all 
the Bedouiu chiefs in the mountains behind IVIaskat. 

A few Britiah subjects were seared^ but not killed, and 
as all was over in a few weeks no one thought much more 
about it except those more iinmediatoly interosted, and few 
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^uLUsed to thin k ’w^hat fin important part Ma^k:it haa played 
in the oponin^ up of th^ Persian Gulf and the^ ^uppre&Bion 
of piracyp and what an importaint: part it may yet play should 
the lordship of the Perdan Gulf ever become a ca.^u5 bellL 

Although Moskat htis been nnder Indian influence for 
most of this conturyj it has latterly gone down much in the 
world ] the trade of the place has well-nigh departed, and 
with a w’ 0 ELk snltan at the head of aflaurs, eonSdenee will be 
long in returning, UnqQestionably our own Political Agent 
may bo said to he the ruler in Masbat, and hia authority is 
generally backed up by the presence of a gunboat. There 
is also an. AmeTican Consul there, who chiefly occupies 
himself in trade and ateamer agencies, and in 1805 the 
Frcncb also eent a Consul to inquire into tho question uf 
the slave trade, which is undoubtedly the buming quasiign 
in Arabis- 

TVTiilat England has been doing all she can to put slavery 
down, it is complained tliat much is carried on under cover 
of the Prench flsigi obtained by Arab dhoivs under laJue 
pretests from the French Consul reaidant in Zanzibar, 
Sultan Peysul remonstrated with France on this point, and 
the appointment of ^ Consul is the result. 

The great reason for our unpopularity m Arabia 15 due 
WTfchout doubt to our suppresasion of this trade. Slavery is 
mherent in the Arab ~ he does as little work as he can him¬ 
self, and if he is to have no alaves notliicg will bo done, and 
he must die. In other parts of South Arabia—Yemen, the 
Hadhramout, the Mahm country, and Dhofar—aluvery is 
universal; and there is no doubt about it the slaves are 
tn-nted very w^ell and live happy lives; hut hem in Oman, 
under the very eyu of TmUa^ alavery must be checked. Our 
gunboat, the Sjfhinic, goes the round of the coast to pre¬ 
vent tbla traffic in human flesh, and Irequeutty slavey swim 
out to the British steamer and chtaln their liberty, Tliifi 
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naturally makes ub very unpopular in Sur, where the 
Jena Fa tribe have their headquorters, tha moBt inToterate 
slaye^tmdera of Southern Arabia. The natural result is that 
whenever they get a chance the Jensla tribe loot any 
foreign vessel wreckecl on their shores and murder the crew, 
Tn the suiiuner of 1894, howeYer, a boat was wrecked near 
Ghnbet-el'Hashish, containing some creoles from the 
Scychelle Islands, after being driven for forty-five days out 
of their course by south-east monsoons, during which time 
three or fotir of them had died. The survivorB were much 
exhausted, but the Bedouin treated them kindly, for a 
wonder, and brought them safely to Maskat. For doing this 
lhv.y were handsomely rewarded by the Indian Government, 
though they had kept possession of the boat Ekud its contents ; 
neverthelcBs, they had saved the lives of the crew, and this, 
being a step in the right direction, was thought worthy of 
rewarcL 

The jealousicst however, of other tribes were so great 
that the rescuers could not return to their o’wn country by 
the laud rontep but had to be sent to Snr by sea. 

Feysul hiLS had coppe4* coma of hia own struck, of the 
value of a quarter anna. On the obverse is a picture of 
RFaskat ami its lorts, aroiiud which in English mna the 
kgendt * Sultan Feysul-biu-Tourki Sultan and Imam of 
Rlaskat and Oman,' aud on the reverse is the jArab equiva¬ 
lent. He has also introduced an ice-factory, which, how^ever, 
is now closed, and ho wished to have his own stamps, 
principally wdth a view to making money out of them i but 
our agent represented to him that it was beneath the dignity 
cd So great a sultan to make money in so mean a way, an<I 
the stumps have never appeftTed+ Sultan Feyanl had done 
nmeh in the last few^ ycatSs since our first visit, to inodemTse 
his palace. British influence haa abolished many horre^rs 
and cruelties, and the lion having died hita not hten replaced. 
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For the IndiMi Govern ment Ibe question of Maskut is 
by no means pleasGint, for, shonld any other Power choose to 
interfcns and eslablifili an inSnence tberc^ it would materially 
affect the influence which we ha™ established in the Persian 
Gnli 
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3iASXAT iKU TILE OUTflETTlTS 

1 IJEVEB ft plikce SO void df atcbiMctural featuresi ns the 
town of Maakat itsdl* The mo&<lues have neithej: domes nor 
minarets —^ sign of the rigid Wahabi iniluence Tvhich swept 
over Arabia. ThjB sect refuse to have any feature about 
their buildings, or ritual whieh Wiie not actually en]oined by 
Mohammed in his Koran. There arc a few carved lintels and 
doorways, [nid the bazaars are quamtly pretty, but beyond 
thiu the only architectninl features are Portuguese. 

All traces of the Portuguese rule are fast diaappearingp 
and each new revolution adds a little more to their dcstruc- 
tion. Three walls o£ the huge old cathedral still stand, a 
w iTidow Of two with lattice-work carvmg after Uie fashion 
of the country are still left^ but the interior h now a stalde 
for the sultan’s horses, and the walls ftro rapidly onmibliog 
away. 

The interior of Maskat is particularly gloomy: the 
baKaars are narrow and dirtyj and roofed over w'ith palixi 
matting; they offer but little of iniereBt, add if you are fond of 
the Araluan sweetmeat called it is ]iist as well not to 

watch it being made there, for niggers" feet are usually em¬ 
ployed to stir it, and the knowledge of this is apt to spoil the 
flavourK Most of the town is now in ruins. Pifty years ago 
the population must have been nearly three times greater 
than it ie now* There is alao wanting in the town the 
feature which makes most Moslem towms picturesque, namely 
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the thp mosquea of the Thfitlhiiyah sect being 

aqua]id and unintcrcBting. At first it is cUfEculi to diHtin- 
guish tlieui from the courtyard of an ortliiiary boiufe, but 
by degrees the eye gets trsLiucMi to identify a mosque by 
the tiny substitute for a minaret attaebed to each, a sort 
of bell-shaped cone about four feet liigh, which is placed 
aboTG the corner of the cnciosiog wall. I have already 
mentiooed the Ibadhujah’s views mth regard to the imams. 
1 believe they hold also certain hat erodes opinions with 
regard to predestmation and free will, which detach tliem 
from other Moslem coroiu uni ties ■ at any rate they are far 
more tolerant t-han other Ankbian followers ol the Prophet^, 
and pemnt strangerfl to enter their mosques at will* 
Tobacco is freely used by them, Euid amongst the upper 
clasBes BccptieiKm ia rife. The devout followers of Moham¬ 
med look upon them much as Itoman Catholics look on 
ProteGtauts* and their position is srituilar in many resjjccts. 

As clsew'herc in Arabia, coffee is largely consumed in Omitu, 
and no business is ever transacted without it; it is always 
served in largo, copper coffee-pots, of the quaint shape which 
they use in Bndirtm. Bomo of these coffee-pots are vt^ry 
large. An important sheikh, or the niollah of a mosque, 
whose guests arc manyt will have coffee-poba two or three 
feet in height* whereas those for private use arc quite 
tinyj but the hird-Hke form of the pot is alsvays scrupolously 
preserv^ed. 

The bazaars of Oman do not offer ranch to the curio* 
hunter. He may perchance find n ievit pf the enrv ed Oiuaui 
daggers with handsome sheaths adorned with filigree silver, 
to \vhicb ia usually attached, hj a leather thong, a thorn 
extractor, elu eurpick* and a spike. The beltiDg, too, with 
which these daggers are attached to the bfidy, is very 
pretty and quite a specialty of the place i formerly mEknv 
gold daggers were manufactiTreil at Mii^kut and sent to 
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Zanzibar, bnt of late years tbe demand for theso Las 
considerably dimuiiiihed. 

The iron locks in the bazaars ore very curioUB and 
Dld-faebioned, Tritb huge iron keys which puah oat the 
ivuxds) and are made Ijks the teeth of a comb. These locks are 
exceedingly ciimbersome, and seem to me to be a develop- 
luejit of the wooden locks with wooden wards foimd in the 
interior of Arabia, Some of them arc over a foot long. I 
havo seen a householder Siftar trying to hanmior the kev in 
with a stone, at last in despair climb over his own garden 
wall. 

Perchance a ahark-skin or wooden bncklcr may be pietad 
np from a Eedou from the motmtaina, and there ari; 
chances of obtaining tho ptoQuets of luiiny nationalities, 
for Maskat, like Aden, is one of tbo most cosmopolitan cilie* 
of the East. Here, as in El Xtfatra, you find Banyans 
from India, Belachi from the Mekrau coast, negroes from 
Zanzibar, Bedouin, Persians from the Gulf, and the town 
itself is even less Arab than Aden. 

The ex-prime minister'a house, which occupies a promi¬ 
nent position in the principal street, is eomawhat more 
Oriental in character than moat, and possesses a charmingly 
carved, projecting window, which gladdens the eye; and here 
and there In the intricacies of tho town one comes across a 
carved door or a carved window, but they are now few and 
far botween. 

The suburbs of Maakat are especially ictereeting. As 
soon as yon isauo out of either of the two gates which ore 
constmeted in the wall, sliutting the town off from the outer 
world, yon plnnge at once into a new and varied life. 

Here is the fish and provision market, built of bamboos, 
picturesque, but reeking with horrible amells and alive with 
flics : hard by is a stagnant pool into which is cast all the 
offal and filth of this disgusting market. The w'ater in the 
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pool looks qiiito pntrifl^ and when tlie wind comes from this 
quarter no wonder it ift hxdeii with fever genna and mi?phitic 
vaponrs. CoDseqticntly^ Maskat is a moat nnhealthy place, 
cHpeoially wheti the atmosphere is damp and rain hna falien 
to fltir up the refnae. 

The wnmen wnth their mafik-Teila called bitffra ^ not 
itulike the lo^ks worn with a domino, pleaatid us im¬ 
mensely, ^ that we sought to possess a speciineii. They 
bronght m sevoiaU which, however, did not gnite aatiefy qb, 
and after^vards wc learnl that an enterprising German hnu 
had made a lot of these huftr^ Tor sale amongBt the Maakat 
women ; hut the shape being not exactly orthodos, the 
women will not buy them, so the owner^^ of these unsale¬ 
able articles are anxious to sell them cheap to any unBiiB- 
pecting traveller ^vho may be pasamg throiigh. 

Ontside the walls the eultau is in the habit of distributing 
two nieala a day to the indigent poor ■ and inas^mncii as the 
Omani are by nature prone to laziness, there is but little 
doubt that hia highnesses liberality is greatly impo&ed on. 

In the market outside the walls we lingered until nearly 
driven wild hy the flies and the stench< so we were glad 
enough to escape and pursue our walk to the rarEnljEe 
valley and see the favourable side of Maskat, There the 
sleepy noise of the tbs shade of tb<> acacias and palms, 

and the bright green of the lucerne fields^ refrefihed us 
and we felt it hard to reifliiMs that wo were in arid Arabia, 

As yon emerge you conae across a series of vibages 
built of reeds and palm limnch^ssj and inhabited hy mem- 
bent of the nnmerons naticmaiities who come to UaBkat 
in aeareh of a livelihood. Alosdj of these are IBelucIiJ from 
the Alekran coast, and AfricauB from the neighbourhood of 
Zunzibar* The genci'al appeamnee of ^ilLagess is highly 
picturesque^ but squalid. Here and there paJm^tre^g, almond- 
trees j and the nbiqnltonjB earned thorn are men interspersed 
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aiBong5?t the? hottsf#!; TvomeTi in finJ yellow garmt^Dts, 
with tnrquoiBe rings in their ears and nnspA, peep at yon 
furtively from Ijebind their lIiinF;y doors^ and as you pro¬ 
ceed lip the vallnj' you find several fcowetK constructed to 
prot^K5t the j^nirdcns from Bedouin incurginns, and a few 
comfortahle little villas htiilt by Bauyau rnerchautSj where 
they can retire frora the hm\t und dust of AlEigkat. 

The gardens are all cuUivateciT with irrigation, and look 
fitirpriftiiigly gtnon and delicions in contnLst with the barren, 
arid rncka w'hich sumouiid them ; the wells arc dug deep in 
the ceiitrtfi of the valley, in the bcil of what elsewhere would 
l>e a river, and are worked by a running ginpe and bulltjcka 
who draw up aud down gkiji buckets^ which, hke those in 
Bahrein, empty themselves automatically into tanks con¬ 
nected witli the channels which convey the water to the 
gardens. 

After walking for a mile or tiivo up this valley all 
traces of life and cultivation ceaae^ and amidst the volcanic 
rocks and boulders hardly a trace of vegetable life is to 
be eccn. It is a veritable valley of desolation, and there 
are many sneh in waterless Arabia. 

By ascending paths to thn right or to the left of the 
valley, tjie pedestrian may reach some esfjuhiitc points of 
viewj all the little rofs or paases through which the^ paths 
lead arc protected at the suminit by walls and forts—not 
strong enongh, however, m recent events have showm, to 
keep off the inenrsians of the Bedouin, The view’s over 
Maskat and the sea arc charming, but one view to the south 
will 1 m 3 for ever impressed on my mind m nno of the tuost 
striking panocatjiai] I have ever seen. Wlieii the summit of 
a little pass on the south side of the valley h reached after a 
w aJk of about tw’o miles, you look dawn through a gate¬ 
way over the small valley and hshing village of Sedad, 
amongst the reed houses of which are many palm-trees 
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and a thick pEilm garden hdouging to Sayid Ynssni, which 
gives tlie one thing wanting to views aiwut Maakat, namely, 
a mivas of gretin to relieve the eye, A deep inlet of the sea 
runs up here with its hlue waters, and beyond sfbetch into 
illimitablo spaoe the fsiutastic peaks of the Oman mountains, 
taking every form and shape imaginable; these are all rich 
pnrples and blues, and the eolonriiig ol thia view is 
superb. 

From Sedad ono can take a boat and row round the 
headlancls back to Haskat. Tlie promontories to the open 
sea are very fine: beeUing clifls of bliwik, red, aril green 
volcanic rocks, and here and there stand up rocky islets, tbe 
home of the cormorant and the bittern. In a small cove, 
called Sheikh Jabar, half-way botween Sedad aud AXoskat, 
and accessible only by boat (for none but the most active of 
the natives can scale the overhanging rocks), is a tiny 
strand which has been chosen as the ChriEtian burial-place. 
There are not very many graves in this weird spot, and 
most of them Ewre occupied by men from the gunboats which 
have been statioiied at Maskat, Among them is tlie grave 
of Bishop French, who came to Maskat some years ago with 
the object of doing mieBionaiy work amongst the Omani, 
but he fell a sacrifice to the pernicious climate before he 
bad been long at his post, and before he had succeeded in 
making any converts. 

About three miles from Maakat Hee the town of El 
Mat™, the commercial centro of the kingdom of Oman. It 
would he the seat of government also were it not exposed 
to the Bouthem winds. The journey is nearly always made by 
sea: it takes much longer to go by land, for a ridge of hills 
has to be crossed. In a canoo it is only half an honr's 
paddle, and when the w'eather is favourable the canoe 
owners drive a rattling trade. The canoes, which they call 
Juturis, are hollowed out of a tree liunk. double-pro wed. 
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Rnd willi matting at the bottom. Thuy are not very atabLe 
and make one think nnpleasaDtly of sharks. 

You pass the FaM, or Stallion Eock, in the harbotir^ a 
name constantly giFen by Arabs to anything large and 
nncanny lookings and timiing sharp ronnd a rocky comer 
you sea before you El Matra, 

The town is governed by a waii chosen by the imam, 
and in the basymrs may be seen, in hopelcsB confuBioD, 
Bauyana from India, Omanij Bedouin, Persiajifl and Jew's. 
Thewe nationaliiies have each their separate wards for living 
in, walled off to keep them from perpetual brawls, and they 
only meet one another in the bazaars, where the eye of the 
ba^sar-master is upon thcm^ reaily to itiflict condigti ptmibh- 
ment on diaturhers ol the peace, in which ca^es the innocent 
more fre^j^aently suffer than the guilty. 

Tim Mimday’s maxket is filled, with quaint countiTfolk, 
bduging in baskets of fruit and wearing the upper 
garment of red co&ton and the large white girdle and 
turlian. 

At El Matra live most of the riobest merehajits, and It 
is the point from w'hieh all the caravan roads into the 
interior start; it, too, has a PortngtieBe castle, and presents a 
much more alluring frontage than Maskat, In a nice-looking 
house by the shore dwelt Dr. Jayakar, an Indian doctor, who 
had hved for twenty-five years at Maskat, combining the post 
of British Vice-Consnl ^dth that of medicaJ adriser to the few 
Europeans who dwell there. He said ho preferred Maskst 
to any other place in the world, and hoped to end his days 
there * ha was a great natturaliat, and his house w'as filled 
with curions animals from the ioteriori and marvels from 
the deep. He showed ns specimens of a rabbit-like animal 
which the Arabfl call ^whabba,* and which he affirmed is 
the coney of the Biblen and of the orys, which livcB up on 
the Jcbei Akhdar; it baa two straight boms which for one 
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iimLunL aud iiom DDe |>aiiiL ciI view wlieii it m ruimiiig side¬ 
ways lijyk like one, and some say the fiict rise to tha 
mythical anicom* 

It isj to say the least of it* a gteat disadvittitagc to have 
your modical man at El Ma^ vvben you am ill at Maskat - 
if the weather is stormy boats eamiot go between the two 
places. There h a iroubleeome road aeroas the hcaiHaiid 
by which the doctor can come, partly by w^ater and partly 
nil loLit^ in case of dire neoe^ty, but tbo caravan toad, 
entirely by land^ goes a long way inland, and ivould take 
tlio medical miiii all day to traverae. Behind El Matra am 
pleasant garJena, watered by irrigation, wbicb prcHlucc meet 
of the Iniit and vegetables consumed in these pturts. 

During DOT fortnight's stay at Maskat in 1895 , wo fre- 
c|ucntly in tho evening coolness rowed about the harbour 
and examined its buys and promontories* Tho energetic 
crewB of nuiunrous gunlxsats of various liationalities istationed 
litre at difitireui timeii have Ixjguikd their time by illu¬ 
minating the hare Eili tl s with the names of their slnps in 
largo letters done in whits paint, Ereuch, Eussian, 
Italian, and Oorman names are hero to be reaih but by hic 
the largest number are in English, The rocks at the mouth 
of tho harbour aro litcrahy covered with delicious oysl^rs, 
and one of our entertEtimnents was at low Lido to laud on 
these rocks and get our boatmen to detach m nioriy of the 
shell Gsh m we could conveniently consume. 

Such is Maskat as it exists today, a spot which has had 
a varied history in Lhe pi^t, and the future of which will he 
equally iumresEiiig to those who have any connection with 
the Ikrsian Gulf. 
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THE HADHRAMOUT 

CHAPTEE VI 

MAXALLA 

Ap'rEn our jouTDoys in South Africa autl AbyB&inia, it was 
suggested to my husband that a survey qI the Hadhramoiit 
by im independent traveller would be usefal to the Govern- 
nieut ; so in the winter of 1893-^4 we detenniiiad to do 
our best to penetrate into this unknown district^ wliicli 
aociently Vfm the centre of the frankincense and myrth 
trade, one of the most famed comniercioi centres of " Araby 
the filest/ before Mohammedan fanaticism blighted all 
industries and closf^d the peuinsiiJa to the outer world. 

In the proper acceptation of the term, the Hadhrauiout 
at the present time is not a district running along the south¬ 
east coast of Arabia between the sea and the central desert, 
as is geunr 4 illy suijposedp but it is simply a broad valley 
running for 100 miles or more parallel to thocoastr by which 
the valleys of the high Arabian tabledand discharge theic 
not abundant supply of water into the sea at t^aibut* 
towwds which place this valley gradually slopes. 

There is every reason to btdievc tliat aiiuiently, too, the 
HadJiramout meant only this valley i we learnt from Hi in- 
y art lie iuscriptioDB ths.t five centuries n.G. the name woa 

I HI r iJ h 

spelt by the Hiiuyws as it is now [namely, X 2s ) y Th and 
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uiEant in that tungue * the eudosure or valley of icath,' a 
naiijc tvhich m nsbrow fami correeponde exactly to that of 
Ilazarmaveth of the tenth chapter tsf Genesis,and which the 
Greeks, in their usual slipshod manner—occasioneil by their 
inability, as is the case still, to pronounce a pure A—converted 

into Chairamito!. & form which still survives in the Italian 
Won! nr 


Owing to the intense fanaticism of the inhabitants, this 
mam valley has been reached only by one Enropsan kifore 
amwlvea-namely, Herr Leo Hirsch, in 189d. In ih 40 Von 
W^roJe made a bold attempt to reach it, but only got as far 
as the coDateral valley of Doan. My husband and I were 
the first to attumpt {in the latter part of 1693 and the 
early part of 1694) this journey without any disguise, and 
with a considemble train of followere. and I think, for this 
very' reason, that we went openly, we made more impression 
on the natives, and were able to remain there longer and see 
more ^n might otherwise have been the case, and to 
establiiih relations v^hth the inhabitants which, I hope will 
htreafter lead to very satisfactorv results 

»rriv„d Ad,n .riu." letter, .ec™„a.tion 
to the lesstdeel free, the ledjee Gerereaeet tod the Ie,ii. 
(Jihee, hee„i« pm ete intro,laelireie, 
the flirewe in eer way. It qd,, , ^ ' 

.0 ha,l hf, ear ^.t,™ toa to rto sotee ,dl te i , 

^truoent, to.d w. were arade f,., hr,„ a. 
^Pr^^t .0 tehe np the ,„eatte„ of „ 

Many stmnga imd unexpected things befell ue hnf it. 
most remarkable ol all was that when a certain 
pptoie ..ked let to „cea.pa„y 

Inm on the gnmnd that >Mr. 'Dieodore Bent's 
was not sanctioned by Government,* in sniip n 
the ledito, Gevereroeet hM to,tt,ell,. ph,e,a 
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disposQ.] a surveyor, lujaiii Sharif, Khan BalmJur. Wo had 
Jio assistance beyouil two very inferior lettiera to the sultaua 
of Maknlla and Sliehor, ’which made them thinh we were 
‘people yf the rank of merchauts,' they afterwords said. 

Imam Sharif has travcJled much with Englishmen, so Im 
speaks out language ijeriootly, and having a keen aense of 
hum our, plenty of cotnage and tact, aud no Mohnmmedan 
preJudietB, ’wu got oo splendidly together* He ■was a very 
agreeable member of the party. My husband paid all hie 
e>Lpcnses Irtmi Quetta uid Bombay, with three servants, 
mdading tbu-ir tents and camp equipage, and htMsk to 
Quetta. 

Our party waa rather a large one, for besides ourselves 
and oux faithful Greek servant Sfatthaios, who has accom- 
X^anied ns in so many of our jonriieys, w'e had with us not 
only tho Indians, but a young gardener from Kew, Williaij] 
Xjunt by nauie, as botanist, and an Egyptian named 
Mahtuond Bayoumi, as natnralist, sent by Dr. Acderagn, 
'whose coPectiona areiio’w in the British Museum of J^atural 
Hiaiory at South Kensington. 

The former was provided with all the requisites for dig¬ 
ging up forest trees, and Mahmoud had with him all that 
'W'as necessary for pickling and preserving large mammals, 
for no one knew what might he found in the nnknowm land; 
and many were the volunteers to Join the party ns hunters, 
W’ho promised to keep ua in game, whereas if they had como 
tlaey would only have found reptiles. 

As interpreter was recommended to ns by the native 
political agent at Aden, Saleh Mohammed Jaffer, Khan 
Bahadur a certain Saleh Hasaan. Heproved to be a fanatical 
bfosleiu, whose only object seemed to be to terrify us and to 
raise enemies against ub, in order to prevent our tramphug 
the holy land where Mohammed was bom. Throughout our 
Journey he ■W'as a constant source of difficulty and danger* 
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Our slarlmg-iKimt fiir tho interior was Makalitt, which 
ifi *230 miles from Aden, aiul is the only spot between Aden 
and Mafikat which has any ptetonsiona to Hic name of 
porL The aainc itself means ‘hai'bour/ It jg finit men¬ 
tioned by Ibn Mudjawir; HEimdani calls it El Astt-Iiasa. and 
Maaudi ^ives the name as LaLsa. The harlwnr ia not avuil- 
ahlo during tha south-west monsoon, and then aJJ the boats 
go off to Has Batnm or the Basalt Head. 

Here we were depoaited in December 1893 hy a chance 
steamer, one which had been chartcrctl and on which for a 
consideration we were allowed to take passage. I took turns 
with the captain to sleep in his cabin, but there was ucitliing 
but the deck for the others. 


Immediately behind the town tiso grim, arid mountains 
of a reddish hue. and the town is plastered against this rich- 
tmged background. By the shore, like a lighthouse, stands 
the white minaret of the mosque, the walls and pinnacles of 
which are coyered with dense masses of sea-birds and pigeons; 
the gate of this mosque, which is really nearly in the sea, is’ 
ockod up by tanks, so that no one can enter w'jth unwashed 
eet. Not far from this rises the huge palace w-here the 
sullan dwells, rermnding one of a whitewashed mill; white 
red, and brown aro the dominant eolours of the town and 
m the harbour the Arab dhows, with fantastic stemfl,’roek 
to and fro m the unstesidy sea, forming altogether a pic- 
turcirtjne iiritl uiiasui^l sctijiG- ^ 

Beyond the Bab Assab ore huts where dwell the Bedouin 
who come from the mountains. They am not aUowcd to 

irLw "i “ * p™y“g-pi«“ ju.1 oairij» 

Ml ol timiuasb,, „id conuiinmg tiio moicJ toaib of lh« 
Mntal Wdi y,|ioub i„ thf, ccnl™. 

W. I,, „ to II,. 
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btowTi bodies writbiug aboiit ami apparoDlJj etijoj^iig ibtiu- 
selves. 

ytoDe tobacco pipes ftEeiimtlc here of a kmdof JiuiestonG, 
very curly silver powderdlasts, rather like nanLiliis shells, 
iiud curiuua guns without stoclis. The Bed on wonien woar 
tremendously heavy belts and vciy wide brass armlets. 
Their hvees are veiled with something like the ya^hmik of 
b^yyptp but it is of plain blue ciilico, a little embroidered. 

Mukalla is ruled over by a suUan of the M Kaiti family, 
whose cDimcction with India has made them very £ughsh 
in their sympathies, and his majesty's general appearancOj 
With Lia velvet coat and jewelled daggers^ is far more IndJiiu 
than ArabiEin. Heally the most inllueiitial people in the 
town are the money-grabbiug Parsecs from Boinlmy, and it 
is easentially one of those commercial centres w'here Hindn- 
stani Jh spoken nearly us much as Arabian. The goverumenE; 
of tlie country k now almost ^tirely in the hands of the 
Al Kaiti fanuly, which at presoot is the in<jst powerful 
family- in the district, and is reputed to be the richest in 
Arabia, 

About five generations ago the Seyyids of the Aboubekr 
family, at that time the chief Arab family at the Hadbmruout, 
w-'ho claimed doseent from tho first of the Khalifs, wei'a at 
variaisce wdth the Bedou tribes, and in their extremity tJiey 
invitfid assi^stance from the chiefy of the A^iJoi tribe, who 
inhabit the Yafei district, to the north-cast of Aden. To 
till a request the Al Kaiti family res|Jondcd by seudiog aaskt- 
ance to the Seyyids of the Iladhramoct, putting dowm the 
troublesome Bedou tribes* and es tub I ashing a fair amount 
of peace and prosperity in tlie country^, though even to this 
day the Bedouin of the luouiitains are ever ready to swoop 
down and hames the murepeacuful inhabLlants of the town a. 
At the some time the Al Kaiti family esLahlishcd themselves 
in the iludhramoLit, and for the kst four gcncia Lions liavc 
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becti steadily fulelip^ in the jjowar ihn^ inquired. Makallai, 
Sliyiietp Sliibahm, Haura* Hifigatoin, ejJI beloDg to them, imd 
they are continually incrca^ingj by purcliasej, the area of 
their inilaenoe in tho colIateriLl valley b, building Enfastantial 
caatles. Mid e&tablJshing one of the moat powerM dynasties 
in this much-divided country. They get all their money 
from tho Straits Settlenjenta, for it has been the cnetom of 
the Hadliratiii to leave their own. sterile country to seek 
tl)eir fortunes abroad. The i?izam of HyderahEid has an 
Arab regiment compoeed entirely of Hadhraiui, and the 
Sultan NawaejmigT the present head of the A1 KaiLi family, 
k its gecieral: he hvea in India and governs his Arabian 
poesosaioiift hy deputy. His sou Ghalib lulod ia Sheher, 
his nephew Manassar, who receives a dollar a day from 
Enghind, ruled in Makalla, and bis nephew Salah ruted in 
Bbibahnip and the governors of the other towns are mcstly 
cemnections of this family. Tho power and wealth of tliia 
family are almost the only guarantee for peace and prospeiity 
in Jin otherwiBe lawless country. 

The white palace cl the Sultan Manassar is six fitories 
ijigh* with little carved windows and a protty sort of cornice 
of ope^n^work bricksp unbaked of course^ save by the emip 
It stands on a little peninsnlap and like Hivrera towns, hm 
pretty coast views on either side. The sultan receiTed us 
with his two young sons, dressed up in as many fine clothes 
as it was possible to put on, and attended by his vizier, 
Abdul Kalek; no business was done as to our departure, 
hut only cmnplinieTits were paid on both sides. After wc 
had ^patuted praseiits were sent by loaves of sugar 
beiug an indispenBable accompaniment. 

The stMjallGd palace in which we were lodged was next 
to the mosque and close to tbo bazaar; the smeUs 
and noiso wens almost nuendurable, so Ave worked hard 
to got our pieparationti made, and Lo make our sojourn 
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here ^hort m possible. This "palace' was a large 
hniidipg; a r^ry dirty ataircaae led to a quantity of rooniEs* 
large arad Siuallt inlialiited in rather a eoiifuaing mannerp not 
only by otir own party, bnL by another, and to get at our 
servants we had to pick our way between the pro^trato 
lonne of an Arabian gentleman imd hi& attendants. We 
were the first arri^^als, so we coUeeted from the various 
rooms ais many bits of torn and rotten old matting as we 
could find, to keep the dost down in our own roomp vt’bich 
was about 40 feet long by 30 feet widG* so very much covered 
with iiimi that no pavement oould be seen without digging. 
It would have been necesaary to have* seven maid^ with 
seven brooms top STveep for half a year" before they could 
have cleared that room. Windows wwe all round, unglared 
of couraej and quite shutterless. We set out our fumittire and 
had plenty of room to spread the baggage round us. An 
eiiomioufi packing case frmu Kew G-ardens had little besides 
a great fork in it, so that case came no farther. Another 
case, to which the botanist had to resort cons tan tl j\ had 
always to he tied up with mpe, as it had neither lock nor 
hinges. 

We were m% days at Makalla arranging about camclB and 
safe conduct, and wotidering when we should get away; so 
of course we had plenty of time to inspect the town, which 
ou account of the many Parsees had quite an Indian air 
in aome parts. Sometimes one comes upon a deliciously 
acented part in the bas^iLa^^ where myrrh and apiceSi attar of 
roses, and rose leaves are sold in little grimy holea almost too 
i&iiibJ1 to enter; but for the part near the fish market, 1 can 
only say that nwfiil atenches prevail, and the part where 
dates and other fruits are sold is almoat impassable fr+itn 
dies. 

For our Journey inJend we were entrusted by the sultan 
ro a tribe of Bedouin and their camels. Mokaik was the 
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□amft of onr Mokailam nr lieiMl-raan, ami hiR tribe rrjoiced j'ti 
the name of Khailiki. They were tiny ispare men, quite 
JjfiiirdlfjSK, with very refuied, gentle Iftccs ; they might easily 
liavo been taken for women, so gentle and pretty were they. 
They were nstturally dark, and made darker still by rlirt aiitl 
indigo. Their long shaggy hair was twisted up into a knot 
and bonnd by a long plaited leather string like a bootlace, 
which was wound round the hair and then two or three times 
round the head, like tlie fillet worn by Greek women iu 
ancient times. They w'ere naked save for n loin-cloth and the 
girdle to which w'ers attached their brass powder flasks, 
slmped like a ram’s hom, their silver oases for flint and 
KLeel, their rlaggers, and their thorn extractors, consisting of a 
picker anti tweezers, lastcned together. They are verj' dif- 
fsjrent from the stately Bedouin of Syria and Egypt, and are, 
bi'jth aa religion and physique, distinctly an aborigiual 
mee of Southern Arabia, as different from the Arab as the 
nindoo is from the Anglo-Ssjton. 

Our ideas as to ErJoEim and Bedctm^ which latter word 
■we never heard while we were in Southern jkrabia, were 
that they wore toll, bearded men, not very dark in colour, 
and onr imaginations connected them with hospitality and 
much clothes. None cl these charactcristicg are found among 
the Bedonin oI this diatriot. Beflouiti ia not a word in use 
but Bedou for both Bidgular and plural. They speak of 
themselves as ri Bedou, and when they have seen us 
wondering at some strange custom, they have said apolo¬ 
getically, ‘Ah 1 Bedou, Bedou 1' 1 have heard them adnlresa 
a man whose name they did not know ' Ya Bedou ' I 
mean to use Bedou for singular and Botfoitbi for plural 

Besides the Bedouin we were s^eompanied by five 
soldiers, Muofok-el-Briti. Taisir-i-Fahari, Bariki, and an old 
man. For the tweiity-two camels wo iiaid 17H dolkts to 
ilagoreiu, a journey, we were told, of twenty days. 
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Tt w^tiM hnve been to lidve hul nrling camels;, ns 

one coaid got no laater than the bfiggago nnd soldiers, and 
travelling so far daily, and np snch rocks, ouo bod to go at 
foot-pace. We should have had to wait Inugcr at Makalla 
while raoro caroels ware colleotoil, and the more camels you 
have the further they flttay when food is scarce, and the mom 
chanee there isnf the annoyance nf waiting for lost camefs 

be fotmd, and sometimes fonnd too late to start that day, 
Wo need not have had twenty-two camela, and once, later, 
»][ the baggage w-aa sent on ten, but this was to suit the 
pnt^ses of the Bedouin. 

Before proceeding further with our jonrfioy, I will hero 
say a few words concerning the somewhat complex body 
p«)]Itie of this portion of jlrfiLia, the inhabitants of which 
may lie divided into four distinct c]ii.5se5. 

Firstly, there are nnmerons wild trilsie of Bedonin 
scattered all over the country, who do all the carrying trade, 
rear and own most of the camels, and possess large tracts of 
country, chiefly on the liighlaniis and smaller valleys. They 
are very numertius and powcrfnl, and the Arabs of the towns 
are certainly afraid of them, for tiiey can make travelling in 
the country very difiicnlt, and even blockade the towns. 
They never live in tents, as dn the Bedouin of Northern 
Arabia; the richer ones have tjnite largo hoasco, whilst the 
poorer ones—those in tjhabwa and the Wadi Adiro, for 
instance—dwell in caves. 

Secondly, we have the Arafe proper, a decideilly later 
importation into the country thiui the Bedouin. They live 
in and cultivate the lands around the towns: many of them 
carry on trade and go to India end the Straits Settlcmentj?, 
and some of them are vory wealthy. They also are divided 
into tribes. The chief of those dwelling in the Harllinimont 
are the I'afei, Kattiri, Minhali, jVniri, and Tamimi. The 
Bedouin reside amongst them, and they ore constantly at 
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war with one another^ and the comples systein of irihal 
union is ejcceedin^ly difficult to grasp* 

Thirdly^ we haTe the Seyyids and Sherifs. a sort of 
aristocratic hierarchy, who trace their descent from the 
daughter and son of the Prophet. Their infinence in the 
Hadhramout is enormons, anti they fan the religiona super- 
Btitiou of the people, for to this they owe their existence. 
They boast that their pedigree is purer than that of any 
other Seyyid family, even than those of Mecca and Medina. 
Seyyids and Sherifa ore to he found in all the large towns 
and considerable villageSp and even the Arab snltane show 
them a tnarked respect and Idss theiT liands when they enter 
a room- They have a distinct jurisdiction of thoir own^aud 
most disputed points of propertyj water rights, and so on, 
ore referred to their decision. They look with peculiar 
distrust on the introduction of external infinence into their 
sacred country^ and are the obstructioniEts of the Hadhra- 
mout, but at the same time their infinence h decidedly 
towards law and order in a lawtesB land. They never cany 
arms. 

Lastly^ we have the slave popnlationof the Hadhramont, 
all of African origint and the freed slaves who have married 
and settled in the country. Most of the tillers of the soil, 
penional servants, and the soldiers of the sultans are ol thig 
cla$3* 
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CHAPTER VII 

om iNTO THH INTORrOR 

Kry^h shfUl I forget the oonfudon of our start. Mokaik and 
ten of his men appeared at seven in the moruiug of the day 
bt^fore in our rooma, with all the loweat beggars of Makalla 
in their train, and were let loose on onr seventy packages 
like so many demons from Jehannam, yeHing and quairel- 
ling with, one another. Firet of all the luggage bad to be 
diTided into loads for twenty-two camels, then they drew lota 
for these loada with small sticks^ then they drew lota for 
ns riders, and finally we had a etormy bargain aa to the 
price, which was finally decided upon when the vizier cauje 
to help us, and ratified by his esebanging daggers wdth 
Mokaik^ each dagger being presented on a flat hand. In the 
bazaars bargains are struck by placing the first tw'o fingers of 
one contractor on the hand of the other. 2\11 that day they 
w ere rushing in imd weighing, and exhorting ns to ha ready 
betimes in the morning, so we were quite ready about 
sunrise. 

We felt worn and weary w^hen a start w^as made at two 
o'clock, and onr cup of bitteniess was full when we were 
deposited, bag and baggage^ a few hundred yards from the 
gatSp and told that we must spend the tiight amidst a of 
&mal] fish drying on the ahorcT and surrounded on all sides 
by dirty Bedou huts. These fish^ which are ra[her larger 
than aardiue^, are put out to dry by thouBanda along this 
coast. Meu feed on them mid so do the camels; they make 

a 
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hTiip'Oil out of theiiij they siiy tho fist slreDglUeue the 
camel’s bitck, and they consider it good for camels to go 
once a year to the sea. Large sacks uf them are takeu 
into the mterior as luesrchandise; they are mixed with small 
leaves like box, and carried in palm-leaf socks, about 3 feet 
wide and IJ feet high, awl the air everywhere is redoleut 
of their stench. 

At this point we had the first of many quarrels with ottr 
camel-men; we insieted on being taken two miles farther 
on, away from the smells; nothing short of throats of re¬ 
turning and getting the sultan to beat them and put tlietii 
in prison enabled us to break through the conventional 
Arab custom of encamping for the first night outside the 
city gates* However, we succeeded in reaching Bakhrein, 
where white wells aie placed for the benefit of way hirers, 
and there beneath the pleasant shade of the palm-trees we 
halted for the remainder of the day and recovered from 
the agonies of our start. Among the trees was a bungalow 
belonging to the sultan where we had Loped to have been 
able to sleep, but it wb.s pervaded by such a strong smell of 
fish that wc preferred to pitch our tents. 

Between this place and Makalla all is arid waste, but 
near the town, by the help of irrigation, bananas and cocoa- 
nut trees flourish in a shallow valley called “ tho Beginning 
of Light.* There are numerous fortresses about Bakhrein, 
BO the road is now quite safe for the iuhabitants of Makalla; 
the sultan has dt»ne a good deal to repress the Bedouiu who 
used to raid right into the town. He cnicilicd many of them. 

We took a couple of horns over our start next day, the 
Bedouin again quarrelling over tbe luggage, each trying to 
acrambte for the lightest packages and the lightest riders. 
They tried to make me ride a camel and give up my horse to 
my husband. As he was so tail, he conld obtain neither a 
horse nor a donkey, bo had perforce to ride a cameL 
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Hs had hmn able bo buy a Ifttlo dark donkey for Tmmn 
Sharif and the sdtaji gave me a horse, but all the rest were 
on camels. T thought I should on joy riding by the camels 
and taJlnng to oveiyonei bat my hopes were uot carried 
osit. 

The difficulty of passing the strings of camels wjis 
enormous. The country was so very stony that if you left 
the nOiiTow path it took a long time to pick your wav. 

1 used to start fir^t with Imam Sharif, and then my 
borse^ at foot-pace, got so far ahead that the soldiers said, 

' Wfl cannot guard both you and the ciiiueb/ I had Dien to 
poll in the bor^e with all my might. Sometimes 1 went on 
with Imam Sharif^ oua soldier and a servant carrying thtj 
plane-table. He tmed to go up some hill to survey, amd I, of 
course, had to climb too for safety, I had to rush down 
when I saw our kafila coming aud mount* to keep in front. 
If I got behind, the camels were so terrified that they danced 
about and shed their loads, and I wag cursed and sworn at 
by their drivers. 

We stopped three hours at Eu^ra (10 miles), where there 
ace a fewbonaeSp water, and some cultivation, and where the 
camels were suddenly unloaded without leave, and there 
was a great row because we moved the soldiers' guns from 
the tree, the shiido of which we wished to have ourselves. 
We again threatened to rEtum, but at last, as Taisir 
fortunately could apeak HindiiKtani, he could make peaoe^ 
OiEtd they ended by IdsBlng hauEls and sayiug salamu (peMe), 

The ami was setting when we reached a sandy place 
called Tokhum (another 5 miles on), where we camped near 
some stagnant w'ater. We bad to wait for the moon, to 
find our baggage and get out the lantern. We had travelled 
over almost leafless plains save that they had little patches 
of mesembryauthemum^ and the inevitable balloon-shrub 
(madhar). Rising and starting by moonbght on Christmas 
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morningt we stopped in Wi^di Ghiifit {madhur), a very 
pretty siide T&lley, with warm wiiter and palro-trees, and what 
lcx>ked like a grassy sward tiear the water, but which really 
consisted of a tiny kind of palm* The caoiel-Tnen wanted 
to pass thia plfi^e and camp far away on the atones^ sending 
Eikins for w'ater, but eomeliow my Lusband found this out 
after wc had passed Wadi Ghaht, and managed to cariy 
off the camelsj tied tail after tail to his own camel, so the 
Bedouin had to follow unwillingly. Wc guve them somo 
presents, saying it wm not an OTerydsy occurrence, but that 
this w'as a great feast with ns; so we made Irieuds. 

The Bedouin were very unmly about the packing. We 
could not get our most needful things kept handy^ ajid tliey 
liked to pack our bread wdlh their hsh, and the waterakiiiB 
anywhere among our bedding, 

Mokaik did not seem to have much authority over 
the T&riOUB owneru of the camels, and they w’ere always 
quarrelling among themselves, robbing each other of light 
loads and leaving some heavy thing, that no one wikhed for^ 
lying on the ground , this often occasioned re-packing. They 
had for each camel a stout pair of sticks with strong ropes 
attached, and having hound a bundle of packages to each 
stick, two men hfied them and w'ound the ropes round the 
sticks over a very tiny pack-saddle and a mass of untidy 
Tag3j. When wc arrived they liked to simply loose the ropes 
from the sticks and let the baggage clatter to the ground 
and lead away the camels. As they w ould not be persuaded 
to sort the things^ and as twenty-two camels cover a good 
deal of spacfii it was bke Becking the slain on a battlefield 
when we had to wander about having every bundle untied 
Three days" camel-riding up one of the short valleys 
which lead towards the high table-knd offered little of 
interest beyond arid, igneous rocks, and burnt-np, sand- 
covered valleya, witB distorted strata on either aide. Here 
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anti there, \ninii volcanic at reams rise out of tLe 

ground, the ’wHldemess ia converted mto a lu.xurinnt garden, 
in which palms^ tobacco, and other green things grow. 
One of the senab treea which clothe the wilderness Is 
called by the Arabs racA', and is used by them for cleaning 
their teeth* It amused ns to chew this as we went along : 
it is slightly bitter^ but cleans the teeth moat effectually. 

There is also a poisonous sort of cuemnberp called by the 
Arabs 7nadakdak. They clean out the inside and till the 
skin with water^ which they drink as a medicine. At Bibeb, 
w'hich wo reached after a very hot ride of twelve or thirteen 
miles, we found water with sGores of camels lying round it, 
for there were two or three other kajilas^ or caravan s, beside 
our own. It was dreadfully cold that nigiitp jttid we could 
not get at our bag of blankets. 

Next we entered the narroTv, tortnons valley o! Howeri, 
which ajicendK towards the highland, in which the midday’ heat 
was intense \ and at onr evening halts we suffered not a little 
from camel-ticka* which abound in the wand^ until we learnt 
to avoid old camping-grounds and not to pitch our tents in 
the immediate vicinity of the welb. 

We encamped in a narrow, stony river-bed, between 
w^alls of rock, near a little viUage called Tahiya. There is 
a g04>d deal of cultivation about* The closeueGS of the 
situation made the amell of the dried fish w'e carried for 
the camels almost iinhearableH 

These sacks are stretched open in the eveuing and 
put m the middle of a circle of camels, their nnasters often 
joining in the feast. One of the men was attacked by fever, 
so he was given quinine, and his tiriends were told to put 
him to bed and cover him well. When we went to visit 
him later we found him quite contented in one of these 
fish Riveks, his head in one corner and his legs all doubled 
np and packed in ; only a bare brown back wtiis exposed, so 
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we hftd a few of tho cmnel'u mgs thrown od his back, and 
he was welJ next day. 

^Ve went on ten miloa to A1 Ghail, rising to an altitude 
of 2,000 feet abore the Bea-leTel, This word ghail begins 
with the Ariibic Qliiit, which is a soft sound between 
r and g. 

There Eire two villages near the head of the Wadi Howeri, 
where there ia actnaily a ghail —that rare phenomenon in 
Arabia, n rill or running stream. Here the Bedou mbabi- 
tants cnitivate the date palm, and have green patches of 
lucerne and grain, veccy refreshing to Bie eye. 

We had come up one of the narrowest of gorges, bnt with 
hundreds of palm-trees around A1 Ghail, the first of the two 
villages, which is in the end of the Wadi Howeri, It is an 
uninteresting collection of stone huts, with many pretty little 
fields, and maidenhair fern overhanging the wayside. There 
are little eaiclosureB with walls round them, and small stones 
in them, on which they dry the dates before sending them 
to Aden. The rocky river-bed itself is waterless, the ghaU 
being used up in irrigation. 

At A1 Bat'lia, which is just above the tahldflud, we acrtusH v 
encamped under a spreading tree, a wild, unedible lig called 
lutJiba by the Arabs, a nickname given to all worthless, idle; 
individuals in these parts. Bedou women crowded around 
us, closely veiled in indigo-dyed masks, with narrow slits for 
their eyes, canying their babies with them in rude cradles 
rcBembling hencoops, with a elnstor of charmB hung from the 
top, which has the twofold advantage of amusing the baby 
and keeping off the evil eye. After much pemuasioti we 
induced one of the good ladies to sit for her photograph, 
or rather to sit etill while something was being done which 
site did noL in the least understand^ 

There is very good water at AJ Bat’ha, and so mtich of 
the kind of herbs that cmnels like that we delayed out 
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d<3parturo till eight, fihivering hy a fire and longing as 
ardently for the amval of the as we should for his 
departure. The nofl/d had been so steep and stony that the 
cameUriders had all been on foot for two daja^ I am aore 
that, eKcopt near a spriugi no one dropped from the skiee 
would dream he was in Arabia the Happy. It ia hard 
to think that ^ the Stony" and * the Desert' must be worse. 


Be 
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CHAPTER VIU 

THE AKABA 

Having left these villagea behind ua, we climlied rapiclJj 
higher and highej-p ms til at oji elevatioji of over 4,000 
feet we fatusd otiiselTea at last ott a broadp level table¬ 
land^ atretching fair aa the eye could reach in evoiy di¬ 
rection. This is no dotibt the ^ Mamtha Mountains* of 
Ptolemy, the Mona Excelaua of Pliuyj* which shuts off the 
Hadhramont, where once flourished the frAnkiDcense and 
the myrrh. 

Words cannot cjc^preas the desolate aspect of this vast 
tahle^land, Akaba or the * going-up,' aa the Ari 3 .b 5 caE it. It 
is perfeetly level, and strewn with black lumps nf basalt, 
looking BE though a gigantic cf^l-acattle had been upset. 
Occasionally there rises up above the plain a flat-toppisd 
mound or ridge, some 80 feet high^ the last remnant of 
a higher level which is now disappearing. There is no sign 
of habitation. Only hero and there are a few' tanks, dug 
to collect the rain-water, if any falls. These are protected 
or indicated by a pair of w^alla built opposite one another* 
and banked up on the outer mde with earth and stones like 
shooting butts. The Akaba is exdusivelj Bedou property, 
and w^herever a little herbage is to be found, there the 
nomads drive their flocks and young camels. 

* PTfcnjf, rii * In m^o tm itoit AdriuniUt S»bcFrienrQ 

in umnti! 
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Of the fn'iultincense whic:h once flonniRhed o^er all tins 
vast area^ we saw only ood specimen on the highland ilself, 
though it is still found in the more sheltered guJIies; and 
farther east, in the Mahri country, there ie, I underatand, 
a conBiderable ijuantity left. We ’were often given InnipB 
of gtini arable, and myrrh is still found plentifully ; it is 
tapped for its odoriferouB sap. It is a curioofl fact that the 
Somali come from Africa to collect it, going from tribe to 
tribe of the Bedouin, and buying the right to collect these 
two Bpecics, Bometimes paying as much aa fifty dollars. They 
go round and cut the treest and after eight day^ returti to 
collect the exuded aap. 

In ancient times none bnt skveB collected frankincense 
and myrrh. This fact, taken probably with the meaning of 
the name Hadbramout (the later form of tbe ancient name 
Hazarmaveth), gave rise to the quaint Greek legend " that 
the fumes of the ftunkinceJise-trccs were deadly^ and the place 
where they grew was called the valley or enclosure of death.' 

IVom personal observation it would appear that the 
ancients held communication with the Hadbramont almost 
entirely by the land camvan-routei as there is absolutely no 
trace of great autiipiity to be found along the coaat-linc, 
w'hereas the Wadi Hadhriunout itself aud its collateral 
branches are very rich in remains of the ancient Himyaritie 
ciidlisation- 

Though we were ahvays looking about for monuments 
of antiqmty, tlio most ancient and lasting memorial of far 
past ages lay beneath our feet in that bttle naiTOW path 
’ivinding over Akaba and Wadi, and poliahed by the soft feet 
of nullions of cameLj that had alo’wly passed over it for 
thonsands and thousands of years. * 

We found the air of the table-land fresh and invigorating 
after the ex[:e^ive heat of the vallejE below. For three days 
wc tiavelled northivarda flArroas the plateau. Out 6n?t stage 
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was Hsubtl Gftbrem, This is, as it were, the culminating 
point of the whole district; it is 4,150 fact abova thn aea. 
From it the tjible-Iand alopes gently down to the north¬ 
ward towjirda the maiD vaDey of the Hadhramont, and 
eastwards towards the Wadi Adtm. After two days more 
travelling we apptoat-hed the heads of the many valleys 
which nm into the HiLdhrainont; the Wadis DoaUp Eakhi^vVl 
Aisa^ Al Aiug Em Ali, and Adim ail start from this elevated 
plateau and run nearly parallel. The curions feature of most 
of these %^alleya is the rapid dascont into them ; they look as if 
they had been taken out of the high plateau like slices out 
of a cake. They do not appear to h ave be on formed hy a 
fall of water fioiu this plateau; in fact, it is impossible that 
a sufficient force of water could ever have existed oti this 
flat surface to form this elaborate valley system. In Ehe 
valleys themselves there is very^ Jit tie sJopCp for we found 
that, with the exception of the "Wadi Adim, all tliu valley 
heads we visited were nearly of uniform height with the main 
valleyp and hi\d a ivaU of rock approaching 1,000 feet in 
heightj eaten away as it were out of the plateau. We were, 
thereforCp led to suppose that these valleys had originally 
been formed by the action ol the seap and that the Hodhra- 
moat had once bean a large bay or arm of the seSp whichp aw 
the waters of the ocean receded, leaving succea^ive marks of 
many simnds on the limestone and sandstone rocks which 
enclosed themn formed an outlet for the scanty w'atex-supply 
of the Southern Arabian higblimds. TJie^e valleys have, 
in the course of ages, been silted up by sand to a consideraH« 
height^ belo^v which water U always found, and the only 
means of oht^mg water in the Hadbramoot for drink! 
purposes, ^ W'eU aa for cultivation p is by sinking wells. The 
water of the main valky is strongly impregnated with saltp 
but is much sweeter at the sides of thg valley than in the 
centra, No doubt this ia caused by the weight of the alkaline 
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dci;»osits wasted down from the hills at Shabwa, at th^ 
head of the mmn valk.y. 

The steept reddish f^andetone cliffs w'hich foon the w'alh 
of these Taheya are theinselTos aJiuost alwaya divided into 
three diatinct stories or stratification a, which can ha 
distinctly seen on the photographs. The opper one is very 
Uibrupt, the second slightly projecting and luorc brokeD, and 
the third formed by deposit from above. The descent into 
the valley h astremely difficnlt at all points. Path3 down 
w hich camels can ju^t make lHe^ way have been constructed 
by the Bedouin, by making use of the stratified formation 
and the gentler slopes ; but only in the case of the Wadi Adini* 
of all the vaUeys we visitedi is there anything approaciimg 
a gradual decent. 

It appears to inn highly probable that the ayateniatic 
destruction of the frankincenEHs and myrrh trees through 
countless genemtiona has done much to alter tlie chantcter 
of this Akaba^ and has contributed to the gradual silting up 
of the ITa^hirrLniotit and its collateral valleys^ to which fact 
I khall again have occasion to rt^fer. The aspect of this 
plateau forcibly recftlled to Our Tninds tliat portion of 
Abysiiinia which we visited in 1892-9J1: there is the same 
arid coast-line between the sea and the mountaxm^ and the 
same rapid ascent to a ainiilar absolutely level plateau* and 
the same draining north ward a to a large river-bed — in the 
f use of Abyssinia, into the valleys of the Mareb and other 
tributaries of the Nile, and in the of this Arabian 
plateau into the Hadbxamout. Only Abyaainia has a more 
copiouE! rainfallj w^hich makes its plateau more productive* 

It had not been our intention to visit the Wadi AJ Aisa^ 
hut to approach the HacUiramout by another valley called 
Doan, parallel and further west, but our carool-nion would 
not bake ua that \vhj% and purposely got tip a sc^aro that the 
men pf Khoreba at the head of W'adi Doan were going to 
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atliusk ftnfl woalH to let bs pass. A convenient olfl 

ivomiin wfl-g found who pfrofessed to bring ibis news, n dodge 
subsequently resorted to by ajiother Bedon tribe wblcli 
wanted to gowm out progress. 

The report brought to as, as torn the old wnman^ wan 
to this effect: A large body of sheikhs and sevyids having 
started from Klioreba ^ lo meet and repel us, Mokaik's father 
had left home to help na. Aa we had novr Ebhandoucd 
Khoreba, Mokaik said he was anxious to hurry off to meet 
his father and prevent a hostile coIliEion, Mokaik was told 
Af could not go as he w'as resportsible for emr safety* but that 
some others might go. "No/ said Mokaik^ " they cannot be 
spared from the camels; we will get two men from thn 
village.' My husband agreed to this, but when Mokaik 
proposed that my husband should at once pay these men, 
he told Mokaik that ho must pay tiicm himself a$ he wils 
paid to protect us. This attempt at extortion having failed, 
w‘B parsed a peaceful night and Kubseqnently found Mokaik^s 
father* Suleiman Bakran, safe at home, which he had never 
thought of leaving. 

Our first peep down into the Wadi A1 Aisa, towards 
which our Bedouin had conducted us, was striking m the 
extreme, and as we ga^d down into the narrow valJey, with 
its linn of vegetation and its nLtmerous villageSj we foit as il 
w"e were an the edge of another world. 

The descent from the table-land to the Wadi is exactly 
1,500 feet by a difficult, but very skilfully engineered foot¬ 
path. The sun's rays* reflected from the limcjatcme cliffs, 
were acorchingly hot. The camels went a longer way round, 
nearer the head of the valley, but, so difficult was our short 
cut that they arrived hkrfore ns, and the horse, and the donkey^ 

Having humbly desscended into the Wadi A1 Aisa 

’ The town of Eh[>robfl, itt thi Poai], tho town of l>)9n 

irlHlf irmntfcftiwd fey Hamdani, th.^ of wbsth FLinj^ t Mn 

Ihe name Khcrcl^ft s^jRnifieg min:!. 
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bacan&e we not !il[nvr<xl tn I>y the. Watli r.>niiJLip wtt 
fntincl ourselveB encfunped hard by the vrlkge of Khailiip the 
head-quiLrtefs of the Khailiki tribe, within a stone's throw of 
Jlokaik’fi fathers bouse and under the shadow of the castle 
of his uncle, the abeikli of the tribe. These vrotthies hntb 
extorted from tjs attbstantial sums of money and sold us food 
at exorbitant prices, and so we soon learnt why we w'ere not 
penuitted to go to Khoroba, and why the old w'gniaii and 
her story had been prodneed. 

AYe thought Mokaik and his men little better thfm naked 
w^hen on the pjateau, but when we w ere iutmjduced 
to their rdativeSt imd w^hen we saw their castles and their 
palm groves and their long line of gardens in the narrow^ 
valley, our preconceived notions of the wild homeless Bedou 
and bis poverty underwent considerable change. 

AYe climbed up the side of tha valley opposite Khaila to 
photograph a castle adorned with horns, but w^cre driven 
away; too late, for the picture had been taken. 

During the two days w'e encamped at Khaila we w'ero 
gazed upon uninterruptedly by a relentlesa crowd of men, 
W'omen, and ehildcen* It amused ns at first to see the 
w^omen, here for tlie most part nismasked+ with their exceed¬ 
ingly heav3' girdles of brass, their jinklcte of brass half a foot 
deep, their bracelets of brass, their iron noae rings, and their 
massive and numerous earrings wbicli fore down the lobe of 
the ear with their weight. E.very Bedou, male or female, 
has a ring or charm of cornelian set in base silver, and agates 
and small tuake also set in silver- 

The root with which the women paint thEinselvefl yellow 
iR called shuhab. It is dried and powdered. It only growls 
ivlieii there ia rain. The w^hole ol the pouJtrj' at Khalla 
w^R carried about in the arms of the women and children 
who owned them, all the tinie of our sojonm, in the hopes of 
sell jug them, They^ at least, were glad of our departure. 
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Not far h'{3m Ktmiii, we Baw a fine Yillage which we 
were told wabs iiihabited by Arabs of pure blood, eo we sent 
a polite message to the seyyid, or head-man of the place, to 
aak if we might pay him onr respect e. Hib reply was to Lhe 
iiffect that if we paid thirty dollars we might come and paas 
four hours in the town. Keedless to say we declined the 
invitation mhh thanks, and on the morrow when we niEkrched 
doiftTi the Wadi A1 Aisa wo gave the abode of this hospitable 
seyyid a wide berth, partienlarly as the aoldiers told ua it 
svas not safe, lor the Arabs meant to kill mi. 

Leaving Khailu, where we remained two nights and saw 
the Kgw YcJtr in, we pasBcd a good many towered viUagee: 
Larsmeh wjis one, Hadoul another^ al&o Subak and others. 
We passed th^ mouth of the Wadi Doan, ^bicb mnB paraltcl 
to Wadi A1 Aisa, and has two branoheB, only the largest 
having the name Doan. The mouth is about three miles 
below Khaila ; five miles more brought ua to Sief, where 
we halted for a night. It is also iohabitrcd by pure Arabs* 
who treated us with escessive rudenesi^. It is a very 
picturcsfine spot, pGrehed on a rock, with towers and turreta 
conatmeted of aun-dried brick; only here, elsewhere in 
these T^^lIeyaJ the honseE being so osactly the same colour as 
the rocks behind them, they lose their effect. The rich 
have evidently rccognL^ed thi^ difiiculty and whitewash 
their houses, but in the p(M>rer villages there is no w'hite- 
w'aah, and conseqnenLly nothing to make them stand out 
from their stirxoundmgs. 

One can pretty welt judge of the wealth of th* owners nl 
the various towers and cavities by the amount of W'hitew-ash. 
f?oinc have only the pinnacles white, and some can afford to 
trim up the w indows and put bands round the building. 

At 8ie£ several men came once or twice and Ijegged my 
husband to let me go out that the women might see me, but 
when I went out they would not allow^ me to approach or 
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hold any intenconr&o with the Arab womrn, Daiug tspprcv 
brioim epithets when I toed to nujike friendly ovectureB, with 
the quaint result that w'heneTer I advanced towards a group 
of gazing fenialcia thoy fled precipitately like a flock of sheep 
before a ccUia dog+ so we discovered that it tbs men 
themselves who wished to see me- These women w'ear 
their dresses high in front (showing their j^ellow-painted 
legs above the knee) and long behind ; they are of deep blue 
cottoUt decora Led with hneombroiderj^ and patches of yellow 
and red sewn on in patterns. It is the nniversal female 
dress in the Hiidhramont, and looks as If the fashion had 
not chHinged since the days when Hazarmavoth tho Patriarch 
Kcttlcd in this valley smd gave it his nameJ Tlie taJI tapering 
straw'hat worn by these women when in the fields contributes 
whtli the mask to make the Hadhrami females as externally 
rt^pnlsivG as the most jealous of husbands could desire. 

I am pretty sure that this must be the very earae dress 
w'hich made such an unfavourable impresaiou uprjn Sir John 
Mj^undeville, w'ben he saw ' the foul women who live near 
Babylon the great/ lie says: *They are vilely arrayed. 
They go barefoot and clothed in evil gamients, large and 
wide^ bui short co the knees, long sleeves down to the feet 
like a monk's frock, and their sleeves are hanging about 
their shoulders." 

The dress is eertaTtily wide* for the two pieces of w'hieh 
it is composed, exactly like the Greek peplos, when the arms 
are extended, stretch from finger-tip to finger-tip, so w^hen 
this dress is caught into tho loose girdle far below' the w aistp 
it hang£$ out under the arms siid gives a very round-back&i 
look, as is the case with the peplos. 

There are a great many Arabs at Sief, a most tmheaJLby, 
diseased-looking lot. They are of the yellow kind of Arab, 
with Jewish-looking faceSk 

^ GtMl. JL 
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Saleh retired into Sicf on our EtiriTa!, and we Kini 
no more till we started nest day. He was a ver^v useless 
interpreter. He nsed to like to live in the villages, laying 
he could not bear to Uve in the canip of such unbelievers as 
’WO wore, and n&ed to bring his friends to our kitchen and «bow 
them some little tins of Lazenby's potted moat, adorned with 
a pictnre of a Bheep, a cow^ and a pig, as a proof that \ve lived 
on pork, w^hereaa we had none with n&. He always tried to 
|>ersiiade the people that he was for superior to any of ufj, and 
when places had to he made amongsjt the baggage on the 
camels for my huabauii and the eervauts to ride, he used 
to have his camel prepared and ride on, leaving some of the 
eer%"aiats with no seat kept on the camels for them. Mv 
husband cured him of fhifi, for one inoming, seeing Saleh'^ 
bedding nicely arranged, he jumped on to the camel himaelf 
and rodo off, lenving Saleh an object of great derision. 

Once w^e got do’s™ into the valley w^e had to ride very 
close together for safety, and I found it most tiresome 
making my horse, Easlui, keep pace with the camels. 

The people at Sief w^ere ao disagreeable that I told Saleh 
to remind them that, if our Queen granted their country, she 
would have had it long before we w ere bom* and that they 
were very foolish to fe^ so small iin unarmed party^ w^bo 
had only come to pass the winter in a country TKYarmer than 
their own ; at the same fcimc+ unless we had been quite con¬ 
fident that our safety ’was well secured from behind, auch a 
party* ’p^Hth a woman among them, would never have come, 

AVe &efc off early Ee:st Tuomingfor Hagarein, We pa&fied 
after one hour Kaidoun, with its own private little valley to 
the west* a tributary of tho main one, which in this part is 
called Wadi Kasr. There Ib the grave of a celebreied saint 
and a very pious eeyyid, called A1 Habid Taha Ah aJ Had ad, 
abides near it* He never goes out of hia honse^ but is so 
much revered that many tbcnsaiids of dolJare arc sent him 
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from Indin and othiar parts, and when his son visited Aden 
ho was recefyed with groat honour by the merchants therg. 
Then we passed several other villages, including AUahaddi 
and Kaiuerr. It was at the siaret or pilgrimago to the 
grave m Knidoun that Herr von Wredo, who was dis¬ 
guised, was discovered to be u Christian and forced to turn 
back. 

The town of Hagarein or Hajarein is tlio principal one in 
the collateral valleys, and is hqilt on a lofty isolated rock in 
the middle of the Wadi Kasr, about twenty miles before it 
joins the main valley of the Iladhramont. With its towers 
and turrets it recalled to onr minds as wo saw it in the 
distance certain hill-set, niedieeval villages of Germany and 
Italy. Here a vice-sullan governs on behalf of the A1 Koiti 
family, an ill-conditioned, cHtorticoiate individual, whose bad 
reception of ns contributed to his subsequent removal from 
office. Internally Hagarcin is squalid and dirty in the 
extreme j each street is but a cesspool for the houses on 
cither aide of it, and the boose allotted to us produced 
speciioeua of most smells and most inaects. The days of 
rest We proposed for ourselves here w'ere spent in fighting 
with Onr old camel-men who left us here, in fighting with 
the new ones who were to take us on to the main valley, 
and in Indiguantly refusing to pay the sultan the sum of 
money which our presence in his town led him to think it 
his right to demand. 


li 
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THEOTjGH WAl>I 

Wh^n we reac^liBLl the foot of the hill on which Hagarein 
we diBniouJited; there was tremendotiB work to 
get out iJie sword of the oldest soldier; he had ased it so 
much aa a waJkitig-stick that it was firmly fixed in the 
acabhard. The scabbards are generally covered with whito 
calico. A very steep, wdnding, slippery road led m to the 
gate, where soldiers received m and conducted ua to a court¬ 
yard» letting off gmis the while. There stood the Sultan 
Abdul M'Barrek Hamont al Kaiti, a very fat* ovil-looking 
mau, pitted by smallpo^L After shaking hands he led us 
down the tortuous streets to his palace, and then took ns up 
a narrow^ mud staircaaOj so dark that we did not know 
whethEr to turn to the right or left; we aomGtimes ’went 
one w&y and sometiniea the other. At length we reached a 
small room witli some goat-hair cai^eta and we and the 
sultan, the soldierfl (his and onts)^ the Eedonin and my 
groom, M barrek, all seated onnselTes round the wall, and 
after a long time a dirty glass of water was handed round 
as our only entertainmeiit. As we bad had nothing to eat 
since suimse, and it was about two o'clock, we did not feel 
cheerful when the sultan abruptly rose and said he must 
pray. Praying and Eleeping are always the excuses when 
they wont to get rid of guests or say " not at home/ and 
indeed the sleeping excuse prcvaiE in Greece also. 

Some time after, our four chairB were brought, so we Rat 
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til] neai four o clocli homsitiss, and getting Iriingrifir and 
liangrier, when the ealtau reappeared, teliing my husband 
al] our things were locked up in a conrtyard aiid giving liim 
a great w£K)den key. We hastened to onr home, up a Jong 
dark stair, past many floors, aJJ used as stalls and stables ,&&., 
only the two top floors being devoted to human haliitation. 
Placli floor consisted of one fair-sized room and one very 
tiny den, a kitchen. The whole Indian party had the 
lower room, and three nf onr soldiera the den. I cannot 
think how they could all lie down at once, and they had to 
cook there besides. .Above that, we had the best room, the 
botanist and naturalist the den, and JIatthaios made his 
abode on tbe roof, where he cooked. The Bedouin, having 
unloaded the camels in the courtyard across the street, 
refosod to help ua, and, as no one else could be got, my 
hiishand and all his meny men bad to carry up the baggage, 
while I vs‘ri3stled with the beds and other furtutxire in onr 
earthy room. The instant the baggage was up the Bedouin 
clamoured for payment, and it was trying work opening the 
various packages w^hcre the bags of money were scattered, 
and to begin quarrelling when we were so weary and 
hungry. Wo had been told that our Journey to Hagarein 
would take twenty days, wborcas it only took thirteeu, 
and that we must take two camels for water, which had 
proved unnecessary; besides the CEUuels had been much 
loaded with fish and other goods beloagiug to the Bedouin. 
My husband naid he would pay for the twenty days and 
they would thus have thirty doJlHra as hakshiah. Bat, in 
the end, the soldiers from Makolla said wc must pay 
bakshish ‘ it would be an insult to their saltan if we did not 
and they would go no further with us. The local sultan 
also insistiiig, fourteen more dollars had to be produced. 
Our own soldifira tioaq came Bbnuting and saying they must 
have half a nipee n day for food, which my husband thought 
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it to thoTigh the at MakaUa ha<] said he 

was to giv6 nothing. 

Tliey were hardly gone when the eultaii came back 
personally conducting two kids and fsajdng we need think nf 
no farther espenae ; we were his gnests and were to a^k for 
what we w^ialied. Ail my husband asked lor was daily milk. 
We got ^ome that day^ but ne^er again. iSiIy groom, M “barrek, 
then camep flaying he must have food money; that being 
settled, he returned saying the sultan said he must haYa half 
a rupee a day for my horse, which beca^me very thin on the 
starvation he got. 

All thia time eouM get no water, bo not till dark 
could Mattliaiofl furniBh ns with tea, cold meat, bread, nuH 
honeys 

We were fortonatc in having plenty of bread. We had 

big sacks of largo cakes of plain bread dried hard^ and 
of this we had learnt the value by esperienee. We kept it 
sheltered, if there was any fear of rain, as in Abyssinia, for 
instauce^ and before a raoal soaked it in water, wrapped 
it in a napkin a few minutes, and then dried it up to the 
couflistency of fresh hrend. Wo were often obliged to give 
it to the horses, for the difficulty as to forage makes them 
unfit to travel in such barren places. 

We alflo took charcoal and found that, ’with it and the 
bread, we Lad oar meals long h«foro the Indian party^ who 
had a weary search for fuel before they could even hegin 
with ^ pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake* baker*s man/ The making of 
chupatti^s also causs^ delay in et4irting. Aa to the honey 
it is most plentiful and teteu Hke orange flowers, but really 
it 15 the date-flo’W'cr which imparts this flavour. It ja much 
more glutinous than ours. It is packed, for exportation and 
to bring as tribute, in large round tin boxes, stopped np 
round the edges witli mud. It ia used in paying both taxes 
and tribute. 
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We were quite worn out with this tky. The sultan 
received n present next mornmg of silk lor a robe, a turban, 
some lumdkerchiefs, two watoheii^ hoiub kmve^j scissorfl, 
needle-cases, and other things, but ho afterwards sent SEJeh 
to say he did not like present at all and wanted dollars* 
Ho got ten rnpees and was satisfied. 

We again vh^itied hi nr with our servants and aoldiere and 
wcaro given tea while we talked over the futurej and all 
seemed fair. Later the sultan came to \idt Us and talk 
ahont the escort* He said w^e must take five soldierB, 
bargained for their wagea^ food, and bakshish, and obtained 
the money. My hn&band inquired about some mins near 
McE^hed, three hours by camel from Hjigareini and said that 
if the sultan would arrange that we fehonld dig safely, he 
should have forty dollars, and he settled to go with my 
husband next day to see the place. Accordingly next day 
the snltan curuo with eight soldiers, singing and dancing 
all the way, and some uaeu of the ^Jahad tribe as sii/ara, as 
w^e were then in their land. 

Tlie sultan showed us two letters in which it was said 
that we wore to have been attacked hetweeu Sief and Kaidoon, 
and remembered having Been a man on a cauif:! apparently 
watcliiug for ns, but instead of coming forward he galloped 
ii^way; and thus it apiicarswo got past the place from which 
they meant to set upon ns, before the attacking party could 
arrive. 

During the days we were at Hagarein aeveral weddings 
were celebrated. To form a suitable place for conviviality 
they cover over a yard with mats, jnst as the AbyssiniauB 
do, and the wameu, to show* their hilarity on the occasion, 
utter the same gurgling noiee& as the Abyssiniau women do 
on a like occaaioUi and which in Abyssinja is called ulultd. 
From onr rcx>f wo watched the bridegroom's nocturnal pro¬ 
cession to his bride's house, accompanied by his IriendH 
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bearlDg torclies, aurj singing and speechifyirg io tlieir hcartB' 
content. 

On our return from tbe ruins near Mashed, Twtsir (our 
sol dial') [iame to ua and was very indignant about the priga 
the sultan charged for liis soldiers. He was given tan 
rupees to attach himself to us, as an earnest oC the i^od 
bakshiKb he would get at the coast, as he said all the other 
soldiers w'otild go back from Rhibahm, and really Ui that 
case I think he would have been glad of our escort. 

Then Saleh, who had 100 mpees a month and ate with 
everyone, came to demand half a rupee u day lor food; 
this wfli granted, as we thought it could come off his 
bakshish, and he soon appeared to make the same request 
for Mahmoud, the nataralist. Matthaios was furious, as 
Mahmoud ate partly with him, and no one was angrier 
with him than Saleh. It w'lis settled that we should give 
him tea, bread, and four annas, and they all went off bawling. 
Afterwards we heard Saleh had said, ' Mr, Heut is giving so 
much money to the sultiui. why should we not have some? ’ 

We really thought at first that we should be able to 
encDJup at Meshed and dig, for there was a sayyid who had 
been m Mydorabad and was very civil to us, but this happi¬ 
ness only lasted ono hour. The sultan said it would really 
not be safe unless we lived in Hagarein, so wo hud to give 
it up as it w'as on impo^ibility to dig in the heat of the day, 
with sii houTB* journey to fatigue us ; besides we must have 
paid many soldiers tind we were told no one would diir for us 
So much was said about the dangers of the onward road that 
Saleh was sent with the letters for Shibahm and Sheher and 
told to hold them tight, and say that if we could not deliver 
these in person we should retiu-q to the wali of Aden and 
say that the sultan of Hagarein would not Jet us go on. 
This frightened him, so he made a \eiy dear bargain for 
fifteen camels, and '^ve were to leave next day. 
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We were glad cnoogh to depart from Hagarein, whidi 
is ao picfcxLTCsqne that it really might be an old, medieeml* 
fortified town on the Bhine, faujJt entirely of mud and with 
no w'ater in its river. All the bouses are enormously high, 
and have a kitchen and OYcn on each floor. The bricks of 
which they are built are about one foot square and with 
Etmvr in them. They have shooting holca from every room 
and mactiieolations over the outer doors and along the 
battlements, and what makes the houses seem to contain 
oven more stories than they do, is that each floor lias two 
ranges of windows, one on the ground so that you can 
only see out if yon ait on the floor, and another too high to 
see out of at all j below every lower ii'indow projects a long 
wex^den spout. The nsrrow lonee are mere drains, and the 
whole place a hotbed of disease; the people looked very 
nnbealthy: when cholera comes they die like flies. As 
a wind up to this lost evening ATahmoud came into onx 
room and soon began to say his prayers; we could not 
make out why, but it turned out he had no light in his 
room. 

Altogether we had not a rcpo&ofnl time in IlagiitreiiL AYe 
were told early next day that fourteen men of the Nahad 
tribe had come as onr siifara^ though we had been told two 
w^ould be sufBcient : so we had to agree to take four. Tbca 
we w'ere asked to pay those who had come imbidden. The 
snitati came hJmaelf about it, and bis children came to beg 
for annas. At last the sultan, who had often said he Idt 
as if he w'sre our brother, obtained tw^elve rupees which 
he asked for to pay his expenses for the kids and honey, 
and said ray horse had eaten the worth of twdee 05 much 
money os he had asked before^ 

AAlien w'e finally got off we found the old rascal had only 
sent half the Kahsdi and hud only sent two soldiers, and 
50 had really made forty dollars out of ns over that one 
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item. The Nnltad men had ten dollarE eacih. They are 
not Udder the sultan of Makalla, but independent. The 
Nahjid tfihe occupy about ten miles of the Talley through 
which wc passed, and the toll-money we paid to this tribe 
for the priTilegti of paaaing by was the most exorbitant 
demanded horn us on our journey, AVhen once yon have 
paid the toJbmoney and have with yon the escort 

(si^ara) of the tribe in whose territory yon are^ you are 
practically safe wherever yon may travel in Arabia, but 
this did dot prevent us from being grosaly insulted u.n wc 
passed by certain Nahad villages, Kaidoun, where dwells 
the very holy man so celebrated all the country round for 
hiB miruclea and good works, is the chief centre of this tribe. 
We hail purposely avoided pin^siug too near tlm town, and 
aftenvarda learnt that it wui^ owing to the influence ol this 
veiy holy seyyid that our reception was so bad amongst 
the Nabad tribe. 

All about Ilagarein are many traces of the olden dayE 
when the frankincense trade Sonrished, and when the town 
of Doan, which name is still retained in the Wadi Doan, 
’was a great emporium for this trade. Acres and acres of 
mins, dating from the centuries immediatoly belore onr era, 
lie stretched along the valley here, ]ust showing their bends 
above the weight of superincumbent sand which has invaded 
and overwhelmed the past glories of this district. The 
ruins of certain lofty square build mgs stand upon hillocks 
at isolated interviils ; from these we got several inscrip¬ 
tions, which prove that they w'ere the high 'platforms* 
alluded to on so many Himysritic inscribed stones as raised 
in honour of their dead- As for the towm aroued them, 
it has been entirely engulfed in sand; the then dry bed 
of a torrent nms through the centre, and from, thiB fact 
wc CB4X aaccrtaini from the walls ot sand on either side 
of the stream, that the towm itself has been buried some 
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W feet or 40 feet by tbiB sand. It is now called Kaidonn, 
The ground lice strewn with fragments of Himyaritic 
inscriptionB, pottery, and other mdications of a rich hjirvcBt 
for the es carat or j but the hostilitj of the Nahad tribe 
proven ted ns from pajring these mins more than a cnrEoiy 
visit, and even to Eecnre this we had to pay the sheikh 
of tha place nineteen dollarB, and hia greeting was ominous 
as he angrily mntteredp ' Salaam to all who believe 
Mohammed ia the true prophet/ 

We were wnmed * thiit, our eyea should never bo let 
to See Meshed agaiu we might camp before we got there^ 
or ufte^r, ns wo w ished, &o were led by a rounduhout way to 
Adah, and saw uo more of the leprona seyyid who told such 
Wondrous biles about the English ting wbo once lived in 
Hitgarexiip imd how the English, Turks* and Anbbs w^efe 
all descended from King f^am. Also be told the Addite 
fable of how the gianta and rich men tried to make a 
paradise of their own, the beautiful garden of irem, and 
defied G-od, and so destruction came upon the tribe of Ad, 
the remnanL of whom survi ve at Aden on.Tebel Shemahan, 
in the form of monkeys. This is the Moharnmedaji legend 
of the end of the Sabsan Empire. 

We were much amused with what Imam Sharif said to 
this sejyid. Imam Sharif is himself a seyyid or eberif, a 
descendant of Mohammed, hjE family having come from 
Medina, so he was always much respected^ He said to him : 
^You think these En glish ore very bad people, but the 
Koran saya that all people are like theic rulers ; now w^e 
have no apat$ or diBcases on our bodies* but are all clean and 
sound* w'hich shows plainly that our ruler and the rest ef us 
must be the same. Kow you, my brother* must be under 
the displejn^nre of God, for I see that you are covered wiLb 
leprosy/ This wa& not a kind or civil speech, I fearp but not 
a ruder one than those addressed to us. This leprosy shows 
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itself by an appearance as if patt^hes of white skin were 
neatly set into the t^ark skin. 

At Adab they would not allow us to dip our resscls In 
their well, nor ts ke our repast under the shadow of their 
mosque : even the wonu^n of Lliis villaf|e ventured to insult 
UEp peeping into our lent at night, anQ tumbling over the 
jugs in a manner most aggnivatiug to the weary occupants. 
The Boldiora had abandoned as anti gone to sleep in the 
village. 

A drearj^ waste of sand led past iKerren, to Badorah. 
I Bjrived first with Imam Sharif, a servant, and u soldier. 
AA"e dismounted, as there was somo surveying to be done. 
The people were quite friendly, we thought, thtvugh they 
crowded round me shnuting to see the 'woman/ I went to 
some women grouped at a little distance^ and we Lad no 
trouble as long as we were there. We had left hefatie the 
camck came and heard that the rest of the party had been very 
badly received, stones were throwm, and shouts raised of * Pigs 1 
Infidels 1 Dogs! Come down from your camels and we will 
cut your throats/ We attributed this to tialeh Hassan, hjr 
he made enemies for us wherever we w'ent. At this villago 
they were busy making indigo dye in large jar^ like those of 
the forty thieves^ "We were soon out of the I^ahad country. 

Our tronbles on the score of mdenesB were happily ter- 
nalnated at Haura, where a huge castle, "belonging to the 
At Kaiti family^ dominates a humble village, snirounded by 
palm groves. Without photographs to bear out my state- 
mcnti I should hardly dare to describe the magnificence of 
these castles in the Hadhraiuout* That at Hanra ia seven 
storiea high, and covers fully an acre of ground beneath thu 
hEM^tling cliflf, with battlements, towers, and machicolations 
hearing a striking likeness to Holyrood : hut Holyrood is 
built of stoucj and Haura, save for the first fitnrr, is built 
of flun-dried bricks, and if Haura stood where Iloivrood 
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does, or in a laiay oliiuatG, it would long ago liave cmmblod 
awaj\ 

Haiira is supposed to be the site of an ancient 
to^ra. We were told that the aultan of nagarefn h not 
entirely under Makella, but that he of Haura is. 

I'hc caetlc of tho sultan, is nice and cleaji inaide, and 
it waK pleasant, after some very reviving cups of coffee 
und ginger, and some very public conversation, to find nnr 
canvas homes all erected on a hard field—a pJeasant change 
from onx late dusty places, Mahmoud obtained a fox, 
which was his first mamma], saving a bushy-tailed rat. 
\Ve were sent a lamb and a box of honey, and soon after the 
governor arrived to request a present. He asked thirty rupees 
hut got twenty, and the new aoliliers in place of the Nahadi 
men were to have five rujiee^ on arrival at Koton. We were 
now nearing the palace of Sultan Salah-bin-Mohaminad 
a] Kaiti of Shibahm,, the most powerful monarch in tlic 
Hadhramoutj who has spent tnveivo years of bis life in India, 
and tvhoao rpccptfnn of us was going to be magnificent, uur 
escort told us. 

As we were leaving Haura, Just standing about waiting 
to nionnt, I felt something hard in one finger of my 
glove which I was putting on. 1 thought it was a dry leaf 
and hooked it down with my nafl aud shook it into mj 
hand. Imagine my terror on lifting my glove at seeing a 
scorpion wriggling there, I dropped it quickly^ shouting for 
Mahmoud and the collocting-bottle, and then caught it in a 
boxudkerchief, ThihE was the way that Buthta Br.niii intro¬ 
duced himself to the sdeutific world, for he was <if a new 
species. It turned out that the * oldest i^oldier' was father 
to the sukan of Haura. He went no farther with us. 

The next day, three miles after leaving Haura, we 
quitted the Wadi Kasr and at last, at the village of Ahmani, 
entered the main volley of the Hadhramont. It is here very 
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broad I being at least eight miles from cliff to cliffi and 
leceiTCS rrolIatEtal TaUeys from all sides* fonmngT as it 
u'erej a great basin. Hitherto otir way had been gewer- 
ally north ward p ftom Makailn to Toklnun, north-east, an d 
then north-west; now we tTimed westward down the 
great Ta!Je 3 'j though still with a slight northward ten¬ 
dency. 

We passed Ghanima, Ajlania on a rock to tlie right, 
and Henan and the Wadi Menwab l>ehind it on our kit. 
WfcUsted, in his Hat of the Hadhramcint towiiH, mentions 
Henan as Ain an, and as a very ancient town, on the bill near 
which arc inscriptions and rude ecnlpturea. 

For GCTen hours we travelled along the Talley^ which 
from its width was like a plain till we were within a mile 
of the castk of Al Eoton, where the suJtaii of Shibahni 
residcB. Thus far aU was desert and sand, but suddenly tbo 
Smalley narrows, and a long vista of cultivation was spread 
before ns. Here miles of the valley are covered with palm 
groves. Bright green patches of laceme called kadhlb, almost 
dazzling to look upon after the arid waste, and numerous 
other kinds of gmin are raised by irrigation, for the Iladhra- 
oiout has beneath its expanse of sand a river nmning, the 
waters of which are obtained bj digging deep w^ell^. Skin 
buckets are let down by ropes and drawn up by cattlo by 
means of a steep slope, and then the water is distributed for 
cultivation through narrow channels; it is at best a fierce 
struggle with nature to produce these crops, for the rainfall can 
never be depended upon. We had intended to pu;&h on to Al 
Koton, but Sultan Salah inenl: a messenger to beg us not to 
arrive till the following morning* that bis preparations to 
receive us might be suitable to our dignity* as the first 
English travehera to visit bis domains, fio we encamped 
just on the edge of the cultivation* abont a mile off, at 
Ferbtid, where tinder the shade of palm-trees there is a 
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beantifQl well of bnickish water, with four osen^ two tit 
each side to draw tip the water* 

Outaide the cultivation in its arid waste of sand ilie 
Hadhramout produces buL little; now and again we came 
across groups of the camel thoruj tall trees Gomewhat re¬ 
sembling die bolni oak. It is in Arable a moat compbcated 
tree* Its fruity like a small crab apple* is oalted h^do^m^ very 
refreshings and making an excellent preserve; its leaves, 
which they powder and use as soap, are called gkaslt 
meaning ' vrashing "; whereas the tree itself is called ailh, 
and is dearly loved by the camels, who stretch their long 
necks to l^ed off its braneheB. 

We wondered wliat kind of reception we shonld have^ 
for people's ideaA on this point vary greatly. Tn order not 
iQ offend the sultwrs prejudices too much, we detenmned 
to dissemble, and I decided not to wear my little camera, 
and Imam Sharif packed the plane-table out of sight. We 
settled that he should have the medicine chest in bis charge 
and be the doctor of the party, and addressed him as Hakim. 
Even Balah leered so much what the future might hold in. 
Btore^ that he removed his drawers and shoes, and advised 
IninTn Sharif to do the Game, as Mohammed had never worn 
such things* Imam Sharif refused to take these precautions, 
saying that if Mohammed had been bom in Cashmere he 
would have assuriedJy worn both draw^ers and shoes. Imam 
Sharif wore a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers and a turban 
when on the march, but in camp he wore Indian clothes. 
However, we were soon visited by the siiUim's two wazirs 
on spirited Arab steeds : magnificent individuals with plaided 
Lurbnnjji, long lances, and many gold mohurs fixed on their 
dagger handies, all of w^hich argued well for our reception 
on the morroTV by the enltEtn of Shibahm. 

We were a good deal stared at* hut not disagreeably, for 
all the soldiers were on their l>est behavioiir. At Eliaila and 
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Sief we had to Tie tied up* airless, in our tents, as il we left 
them open a minat*! when the ceowd, tired of Boeing uothing, 
had dispersed, and one persotj aaw an opening, the whole 
Iiiultitu.de surged round again, pressing in, shoutmg and 
Mflelling so bad that we regretted our folly in having tried 
to get a little light and air. We saw among others a hoy 
who had a wound in his arm, and therefore had hia nostril a 
plugged up; bad Gmells are aaid not to be ao injurious as good 
ones. Some w'omen came and miked to see tne, so I took 
my chair and sat surrounded by them. They begged to sea 
my hands, so I took off my gloves and let them lift my 
hands about from one sticky hand to another. They looked 
wonderingly at them and said ‘ Meskin * so often and so pity¬ 
ingly that 1 am sure they thought I had leprosy all over, 
Then they wished to see my head, and having taken off my 
hat, my hair had to he taken down. They esBmiiieii my 
Khoes, turned up my gaiters, stuck their fingGrs down my 
collar, and wished to undress me, so I rose and said very 
civilly, ‘ Peace to you, oh women, I am going to sleep now,' 
and retired. 

Arab girls before they enter the hEuem and take the veil 
are a enrions flight to behold. Their bodies and faces are 
dved a bright yellow with turmeric i on this ground they 
puint black lines with antimony, over their eyes * the fashion¬ 
able colour for the nose is red; green spots iidom the cheek, 
and the general aspect is grotesque beyond description. 

We fitayed in bed really late next moming, till the sun 
rose, and then prepared ourselves to be fetched. 

The two young WBJiira, Salim-bin-AJi and Salim-bin- 
Alidnllah, cousins, came again at 7.30 wdth two extra horses, 
which were ridden by niy husband and isaleh, as Imam Sharif 
stuck to the donkey which we named Mahsond (Happy). 
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CHAPTER X 

QVJi SOJQUBN AT KOTOS 

Like ei fairy palace of the Arabiau Nights, white as 
wedijing cake, and witli as many battlements and pinnacles^ 
with its Trindows painted red, the colour being made from 
red sandstone, and its balustrades decorated with the 
inevitable chevrou pattern* the cafitle of AJ Xotnn rears its 
battlemeDted towers above the neighbouring brown bouses 
and expanse of palm groves; behind it rise the steep red 
rocks of the encircling mountains^ the whole fomilng a 
scene of Oriental beauty difficult to describe in word^, Thm 
lovely building, shining in the morning %ht iigainat the 
dark prccipitons mountains* was pointed out to us as our 
future abode. My horse, Biusha, seemed to have come to 
life again and enjoy gaHopIng once more* for we had left 
the servauta, camelB* Ac. to follow- 

Asifve approached fenx de joi^ announced onr arrival, and 
at his gate stood Sultan Salah to greet us, clad in a long 
ro]y^ of canary-coloured silk, and with a white silk turban 
twisted around his swarthy brow. He was a large, stout 
man, negroid in ty^pe, for his mother was a slave* and as 
generous as he was laj!ge, to Arab and Enropean alike. 
He looked about hfty-fivB or sixty, but said his age was 
* forty-five or forty/ At first, on being aeated in his 
reeeption-rootii, we were very cautious in speakmg of our 
plans, as we were surrounded with all sorts and conditions 
of men. 
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He placed iit out dinpogiBi a room spread ’with 
carpets and crtahioiiH, fiirniidied ’with Uvo tables and three 
chairs, and not a monthftil of oar own food would he 
allow 115 to toach, a hoapitaUty whioh had its drawbacks, 
for the Arab cutnits h not one suited to Western palates. 

We were very gkd ol tlm hospitality at first aa it would 
give Alaidiaios a holiday, v^hich he could devote to the 
washing of elothee, ’Water being so plentiful. 1 will describe 
one day's meaU, which were invariably the same. At eight 
o'clock came sevecul cups, all containing coBfee and milk, 
honey, egg^, liard boiled and peeled, and a l^ge thin 
leathery kind of bread made plain with water, and another 
large thin kind made Tirith ijhi, and like pastry. 

About 2.30 came two Trowls like slop-bowla, one contain - 
ing bits of meat, vegetables^ eggs and spices in Hance, under 
shout an inch of melted gM^ the other a kind of soup. 
They ’prere both quite difTcrefit, but at the same time very 
much alike, and the grease on the top kept them furiously 
hot. There were little pieces of bailed lamb, and littk pieces 
of roast iamb; tiny baUs of roast meat and also of boiled ; a 
mound of rice and a mound of dates; and upon requesting 
some ’water wa were ^ven one large glassful. Identically 
the same meal came at 9.30, an hour when the buna-fidt 
traveller pinea to be in hia bed. These things were laid 
on a very dirty coloured cotton cloth, but no platca or 
knives, &c. were provided. 

At several odd times through the day a slave walked in 
and filled several cups of tea, a few for each of na. The 
cups were never waabed by him. 

After struggling for a few days, many ol the party 
having haii recourse to the mediciae-chest, we were at 
length compelled humbly to crave his majesty to allow us to 
employ our own cook. This he graciously pennitted, aud 
during the three weeks wo passed under his hospitable roof. 
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out cook was d{iily supplied by the' aiiltanas"—roost excellent 
bousewives we tlionght tbem—with averj thing we needed. 

One of the most striking features of these Arabian 
palaces is the wood-earring. The doors are esqnisitely 
(locorated with it, the supporting bcamap and the windows, 
which are adorned with fretwork instead of glass. The 
dwelling-rooma are above, the ground ’floor being exclnsively 
used for merchandise and aa stables and cattle stalls, and 
the first floor foe the domeatic offices. The men-servants? 
lie about in the passages* We lived on the second floor; 
the two next stories were occupied by the anltan and 
hia Iauiilj% and above was the terraced roof where the 
fainily sleep during ths summer heat. Every gneat-room 
has its coffee corner, provided with a carved oven, w'here tho 
grain is roasted and the w ator boiled ■ around are hung old 
china dishes for spices, brass trays [or the cups, and fana to 
keep off the flies ; also the carved censers, in which frank¬ 
incense ia burnt and handed round to the guests, each otic 
of whom fumigates hi^ garments with it before passing it 
on. It ia also customaTy to fumigate with frankincense a 
tumbler before putting water into it, a process we did not 
altogether relish, as it imparts a aicklj flavour to the fluid* 

We found the ay stem of door-fastening in vogue a great 
milsati<M 5 to ns. The wooden locks ’wore of the ' tumbler' 
order* The keys were about 10 inches long, and composed 
of a piece of curved wood; at one end were a number of 
pegs stuck in irregularly, to correspond w ith a number of 
the tumbling bolts which they were destined to raiBC* No 
key would go in without a tremendous lot of shaking and 
noisy rattling, and you always had to have your key with 
you, for if yon did not lock your door on leaving your room 
there was nothiiig to prevent its swinging open ; and if you 
were inside you muf^t rise and unbolt it to admit each 
person, and to bolt it heliind hint for the same reason* 

I 
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V\'e got very friendly with SuJtan Bulah dimng oar long 
etay nndor his roof, and lie wonld cotue and sit for hoora 
t4>gcther in oar room and talk over hia affairs. JLittle liy 
littlo he was told of all our aufferingH by the wav, aiuT 
very angry. We also confiolted him as to our and 

told him how badly Saleh waa behaving. 

Wo used sometimfiB to LLiuk of dismissing Saleh, but 
thought him too dangeroiiE to part with. It vpaa better to 
keep him under Buperviaion, and leave hlui as much in the 
dork as possible about our projecte. 

The sultan took special interest in onr pnrsuitB, ct>ii- 
dneting us in person to arch (eologi cal sites, and manifesting 
a landable desire to have his photograph taken. He assisted 
both OUT botanist and naturalist in pursuing their inves¬ 
tigations into the somewhat limited flora and faima of hia 
dominioDB, and was told by Imanr Bharif that his work 
with the sextant was connected '!vdth keeping our watches 
to correct time. 

He would freely discourse, too, on his own domestic 
affairs, giving us anything but a pleasing picture of Arab 
harem life, which he described as ‘a veritable hell.' When¬ 
ever he saw me reading, working with my needle, or 
devebping photographE, he would smile sadly, and contrast 
my capabilities mth those of his own wives, who, ob he 
e-vpressed it, ' are unable to do anything Lot painting 
themselvea and quarrelling.' Poor Sultan SalAh has had 
twelve wives in hia day, and be assured he that their 
disseusioDS and backbitings had made him grow old before 
bis time; his looking so old tnust be put down to the cares 
of polygamy. At A1 Koton the saltan had at that time 
only two properly acknowltdgcd wives, whom he wisely 
kept apart; his chief wife, or‘sultana,’ was aister to tho 
sultan of Makalla, and the sultan of afakalU is married to 
a daughter of Sultan Salih by another wife; in this way 
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lip Arabic relationafiips get hopeleasly confueed. Tlie m- 
lluL^nce of tlio wife aL AI Krtton was con 5 Tderable+ and lie 
wm obviously in awe of her, soimieh so tbat whouh^ ivanted 
to bis other wife he had to invent a atory of ptcaain^^ 
hn-^ineBs at Shibahm. ^ Our wives/ said he one day, ^ are 
like servautijp and try to get all they can out of mi they 
have no interest in tbeir husbatid'a property^ as they know 
they may be sent away at any time/ And in this remark 
be soenifl to have properly bit off the chief evil of polygamy. 
Ho also told m that, having got all they ctm fxoin one 
husband, they go off to a man that is richer, though how 
they make tlie_^e arrangements, if they stick to thdr vcils^ 
is a mystery to me. 

Then again, he would continually lament over the fana- 
ticbm and foby of hb febow-coontrymen, more oapecially 
the priestly elemimt^ w^ho systeniaticallj oppose ab biy 
attempts at rntrodacing improvements fronuclvibsed countrieB 
into the Hadhramout. The fleyyida and the mol I aha disHkn 
him I the former, who trace their descent from the daughter' 
of Mohammed^ forming a sort of bierarehical nobility in 
this district * and on several occasion^^k he has been publicly 
cursed In the mosques as an unbeliever and friend of tlic 
infideL But Sultan Salah has money which he made iij 
India, and Dvvng property in Bom bay; consequently he has 
the most important weapon to ‘^vield that anyone can have 
in a Semitic country. 

The eulton told uh a famous plan they have in this 
country for making a fortune. Two Hadbrami set out for 
India together, a father and son, or two brothers. They 
cobect enough money before sti^fertlng to bny a very floe suit 
of clothes each, and to start trade in a small way. They 
then mcrease the business by credit^ and when they have 
got enough of other peopIe^s money into their hands, one 
departs with it to the inncccssiblc Hadhrumout, while the 
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other waits to hear of bia safe arrival and th^iO lie goes 
bankrupt and follows Inin. 

SnUan Salih bad not a high optnion of hia countrymen, 
and told us sereral other tales that did not redound to their 
credit* 

* Before I went to Indiii I was a ra^caJ (/wa wi) like these 
men here/ he constantly asseverated, and hia love for thinga 
Indian and English is unbounded. " II only the Indian 
Government would aond me a Mohammedtm doctor heroj I 
would pay his expenses, and hie influence, bothpobticaJ and 
sotial, would be most l>eueliciELl to this country/ It is 
certainly a great thing for England to have so firm a friend 
in the centre of the narrow habitable district between Aden 
and Maskat, which ought by rights to ho ours* not that it is 
a very profitable country to possess, but in the hauda of 
another power it might ttoplcasantly affect our road to India, 
aud in complying with this simple request ol Sultan SalMi^s 
an easy way iy. open to us for extending out influence in that 
direction. 

Likewise from a humane point of view, this suggestion 
of Sultan Salah^a is of great value, for the inhabitants of iha 
Hadbramout are more hopelessly ignorant of tbiogs medical 
than Bomo of the savage tribes of Africa. Certain quacks 
dwell in the townsT and profess to diagnose tho ailmcntB of 
a Bedou woman hy smelling one of her hairs brought by 
her husband. For every pain, no matter where, they brand 
the patient with a red-hot iron {kayya ); to rdievo a ^lerson 
who has eaten too much fat, they will light a fire round him 
to melt it; to heal a wound they will plug up the nostrils 
of the sufferer, believing that certain scents are nos ions to 
the ^ote I the plce^sant scentB being the most hariiilul. Irtm 
pcniuded up hy a blacksmith is also a medicine. 

On an open sore they tie a sheet of iron, tin, or copper 
wth tour holes in the comers for slriugB, We heard of the 
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curiDus case of a man who lor a wager ate oJi the lat ol a 
sheep that was killed at a pilgrimage. He lay down to 
sleep under a shady tree and all the fat congealed in hig 
inaide. The doctor ordered him to drink hot tea, while fires 
were lit all around him, and thus he was cnrcd and was 
living in Shihahin when wo were therCi 

We had a crowd of patients to treat wlnlst stationed 
at A1 Xoton^ and 1 have entoiod quantities ol quaint 
experiences with these poor helpless invalids in my note¬ 
book. 

We had xnainy an interesting stroll round the snltan'e 
gardens at A1 Koton^ and watched the cultivation of spiccB 
and vegetables lor the royal table* or rather floor ; the 
lucerne and clover for bis cattle^ the indigo and henna for 
dyeing purposes, and the various Vinds of groin. But on the 
cultivation of the date-palm the most attention h lavished; 
it wsi.^ just then the eeeAon at which the female spathe has 
to be fructified hy the male pollen, and we were interested 
in watching a man going round with an apron full of male 
spathes. With these he climbed the stem of the female 
palm^ and with a knife cut open the bark which encircles 
the female apathe* and as he shook the male poUen over it 
lie chanted in a low voice, *May God make yon grow and 
be fruitful.' No portion of the palm is wasted in the 
Hadhramont: with the leaves they thatch huts and make 
fences, the date stones are ground into powder as food for 
cattle, and they cat the nutty part which grows at the 
b<ittom of the spathes, and w'hich they called Jconr^an. On 
a journey a man requires nothing hut a skin of dates, which 
will last him for days, Eind, when we left, Sultan Salih gave 
us three goat-skins filled with his beat dates, and large tins 
of delicious honey—for which the Hadhtamout was celebrated 
aij far back ag Pliny^g time ^—which he aent on camels to the 
* PLld.v, ^1. a&, § 161; “ McUii proTEnSitL" 
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for uSp aB wdl inscribed stone that I no^v 

have m my housSp 

InnuTflerable wells are dotted over this cnltivsted area, 
the water from which is diatributed over the fields loefare 
siinrEse and after enneet. The ddicioue creablng noise inado 
by heaving up the buckets greeted ns every lUoming when 
yfo woko, delicions becatree it betokened plenty of water: and 
these early morning views were truly esqniaite. A bright 
erimeon tinge would gradually creep over tl^o encircling 
uiouiiLamB, making the parte in shade of a rich pniple hue, 
against which the feathery paJm-trees and ’whitewashed 
castles stood mat in strong contxadip All the animaLs 
Iwlouging to the sultan are etiihled ’!>vithin the eneirclmg 
walk and iinLucdiately beneath the palace windo’ws^ the 
b arses' stable is in the open comrtyardi where they are fed 
wTth rich Income and dates when we should give com. 
Here also reside the cows and hnllirckgp ’which are fed 
overy evening by womens ’who tie together bunches of 
dried grass md make it appeuring by mixing therewith 
a few blades of fresh laceme; the Eheep and the goals ore 
penned on another side, w^him tho cocks and hens live in 
and aremnd the main drain. Ali is truly patriarchal in 
character. 

The Bultan only poE^sea four horses, and one oi theso, 
a large white mare, strangely enough came from the Cape 
of Good Hope, vid Dnrhan and Bombay, The sultan 
of Makalla had three. The 'Arab coarser' livcE farther 
north. 

As for the EkjIdjexB, they sent, aa if it were a matter uf 
course, for some money to buy tobacco and were ^ven two 
or three dollai-s each, uwd we gladly parted from tbem friends. 
The sultan of Makalla bad paid them for a fortnight's food, 
aud had written to yuUaii fealah to pay w^as owing! 

My groom was di^anisseil aJs;o wit haut hakyhish ^ he was only 
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a rough fellow tokeu from the mnd brick works at AJa k udla, 
hulI my poor Basha would have fared ill if reuilly dependent 
on M^barrek for care. My entreaties alone B:*veil him from 
being publicly baBtinadoed^ ^ the sultan vri&hed* wh&n be 
heard of all hiB radcncBB and disobedience* 

The sultan was most aiLtioua to arrange for our onward 
journey^ and wrote Mven letters to dLSbrent sheikhs mad 
sultaus, and sent them to us to reail^ but w^c could not 
read them ourselveBj and would not let Saleh, so wc were 
none the wiser. The sultans of Siwouu and Terim aie 
brothers, of the Kattiri tribe ^ but have no real authority 
outside tbeir towns. We Were anxious to proc^eed along the 
HatUu-ainout valley and to reach the tomb of the prophet 
Houd, The aultim also went to Bhibahm to meet some of 
the arbiters of our fate, and the sultan of SiAvonn agreed to 
let us paass: but others said we had Htc hundred camels 
loaded with arms, and all sorts of otheT fableSi and they oJI 
quarrelled dreadlnlly about us, so the sultan returned to A1 
Kotou to await replies to his letters. 

The day the sultan Was absent, the women Avere deter¬ 
mined to liavc a little enjoyment Irom our presence them¬ 
selves, so a great many tenants came bringing the sultan's 
ten-yfiiij:-oId daughter Sheikha, a rather pretty little girh with 
long eartingB all round her cars, whichj like all the other 
women's, htuig forward like fringed heha. An uneven number 
is alwu}.^ woni, and a good set consists of tivnuty-three. 
They are rings about two iuchcB in diameter, witb long drops 
attached. Her face was painted with large dote, stripeSj and 
patterns of various colouis, and she had tliick antimony 
round the eyes. Her neck, armSp and shoidderfi were yellow, 
and her hands painted plain black inside and in a ptiitern 
like a lace mitten on the hack, the nails being red with 
henna. 

1 was also asked to pay a visit to the ladies. 1 went 
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npsUira. Every floor is like a flat, with its bath-room 
contitbimg a huge vase called iazbah, and the bath is taken 
by pouring over tlie per&on, Irom a smaller ntcnsU, water 
which Ttma aw'ay dosvii drain-holes to the wooden spouts. 
I found myself in some very narrow passages, among a 
quantity of not overn^lcan women, who all seized mo by 
the shoulders, passing me on from one to the other till 1 
reached a Tory large carpeted room, with pillows round it, 
some very large looking-glasses and a chandelier. 

I advanced across the toom amid loud exclamations from 
the seated ladies* oaid wa£3 pointed out a position in front of 
tlie two principal who were seated against the w'all— 
one was the chief wife of the fioltetiij, and the other a 
daughter married to a &ayyid, whose hand his father-in-law 
must always kiss. He is a disagreeable-looking man^ 
who W 0 S much oftended because Imam Sharif would neither 
kisa his hand, being a scyyid himself, not let his own 
be kissed. I sepatied down, and round me soon squatted 
many more ladies—they tvere certainly uot beautiful, but 
one, who was nearest to me and seemed to be my guardian 
or showman, had a very nice, kind^ clever face. Her lips 
were not iw large as most. 

Wc scorned nil to be presided over, as we iiterLdly were* 
hy Ek kind of confidentisl maid, who sat on the littlo raised 
hearth in the comer, amongst all the implements for the 
ruaking of coffee and burning of incense, chanting uonstaotly : 
* Salek aheh Mohammed " and something niorCt of which I 
can only remember that it w"qs about the faith. Some Limes 
she was quiet a little, and then, above all the din, she mified hex 
shout, accomp;inying it witli an occasional single loud blow 
with a stone pe^tlo and morLar> There was no difficulty 
about seeing the gold anklets the ladies wore, for their 
clothee, they sat, w^ere well above their knees. Their 
feet were painted like fanciful black slippers with lace edges. 
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Their esaniination of me was very sesrchipgp even reaching 
smelling pointp and I feel sure I was being exorcised, for so 
mticii was being said about MohEuninod. At last an old 
lady said to me, * There is no god but God ! “ with which 
r agreed, and murmura of aatiafaction went round, while 
she nodded her head tiiumphantly. Later on she pointed 
to the ceiling, and asked if I considered this was the 
direction in which AJJah dwells^ and seemed glad when 1 
agneeth Of course no infidel would, she thought. 

Presently the woman who had prepared the frankincense 
brought it down in a snnill chafing dish, continmng the 
pwnie chant and handing it round. 1 wondered if 1 should 
be left ont, or left till the Ifbstj but neither happened, and 
when my turn came, like the rest. I held my bead and 
handfl over the fumes, and wc were all fumigated inside our 
gaiTuents. 1 may havo been partaking in some unholy rite^ 
but my ignorance will be my excuse, I hope- 

I was then told 1 might go, which I was glad oft aa I 
had been afraid to offend them by going too Goon* T was 
asked, as 1 left, if 1 should like to see their jewchery; of 
course 1 said ' Yes/ and had hardly got home and recovered 
from the deafening row, when I was fetched again. 

There were crowds more women of all dasecE, clean and 
dirtyp and as they came trooping in to see mo, the mom 
aeemed to resound with the twittering sound of their kisEes, 
for the incoming visitor kissed the sitter's hand^ while the 
sitter kissed her own, and there was kissing of forehMds 
be^ides^ 

Numerous little baskets were brought in with immense 
qiiantitica of gold omament^i, some very heavy, but with 
few gems in them—absolutely none of valne. They consisted 
of coral, onyx, a few bad turquoises, crooked pearls, aod 
many false stoncE. Everything was of Indian w'ork. 
Sheikha came in in a silk drees with a tremendauSj much- 
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alloyed ailver gti'dk, aud loaded with chains and brEvccIets of 
all sorts, clanking and clashiDg as she came. 

We had very good coffee w^ith ginger and cloves Lq it, 
und at Lliis time there was a very great deal of religious 
conversation and argument^ and ae they were exciting 
themselves I thonght I w^ould go, for I did not feel very 
comfortable; but the chief lady said to mo, in a very 
ihreateuing and dictatorial voice : 

* La ill alia il Allsih I Mohammed resoul Allah.* I looked 
as much like an idiot as 1 could, and pretended neither to 
notice nor tunlcTstand^ but 1 was patted and shaken up by 
all that were near-enough neighbours to do so, and desired 
io look at that lady. 

Again she said ^La illaha il AUah* in the same tone, 
and I was told I must repeat it. So she said the tirat part 
again in a firm tone, and I chEtyrfully repeated after her, 
^ There Ir mo god but God.’ 

Then she cootinned, ^ Mohammed is his prophet." I 
remained dumb^ Then the name of iisa (Jcsub) went rounds 
and 1 bowed my head. 

The coifee woman then called out, Vissa was a prophet 
before Mohammed/ 

Tlicy then asked tno if Issa was my prophet* I could 
only say that He is, for my Ai’ahic would not allow of a 
further profession of my faith, 

I gladly departed and gave Sheikha afterwards two 
sovereigns for lier necklace. 

They said they would show me their clothes, bub they 
never did* I have described the shape of these dresses, but 
I omitted to say that they ikre gaily trimmed with a kind of 
ribbon about hvo inches wide* made of little st^uare bits of 
coloured silks and cottons ^wn togethEir. Thi^ m round 
Ihe armholes, over the shouldcri and down ty the hem of the 
garment over the seam, w^here a omious gusset or gore re ns 
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from the tout part to the comer of the train. The k 
trimmed rountl the neck+ which is cut sqnsro atid mthet 
Ipwt and geiioriilly liange off one ehoolder^ andp the 

breast it is TTJi:ich embroidered* beads and spangles being 
BometimeB introduced* The&e women Geem to live in a 
perpetual noi$e t they gurgled loudly when we arrivedi and 
we could sJw^ayij hear them playing the tambourino. 

Tiny girls wearj^ as their only garment, a fringo ol plaits 
as in Nubia, and their heads arc shaven in grotcGqoc 
patterns* or their hair done in small plaits. Boys havo 
their heads shaven also^ all except locks of long hair dotted 
ribont in odd places* I never saw such dreadlnl objects as 
the women Jnake of themselves by painting their faces. 
AVlicn they lift their veils one w'ould hardly think them 
human. 1 saw eyes painted to resemble blue and red fish, 
with their heads pointing to the girFa nose. The upper 
part of tho face was yclloWp the low'or green with small 
black BpotSj a green stripe down the nose, the nostrils hke 
tw^c red chemeSp the paint being shiny. Three red stripes 
were on the forehead, and there was a red inonsUche, there 
being also green stripes on the yellow cheeks. 

There was a dclightfnlp tiny room on the roof, just a 
little place to take and make coffee in, and we were allowed 
to clamber up to ttnB, bnt not without calling a slave and 
aEsuriug ciur55elvGa that there was no danger of my husbaDd 
meeting any of the ladles, for it comnianded the roof, to 
which we had not access. We liked going up there very 
much, for the viows were splendid, and we could see down 
into the mosque, which is built like cloistersp open in the 
middle. I took some photographs from tlicre, and tJso, 
with the greatest difficnlty, managed to get one of the room 
itself by tying my camera, wdthoQt its legs, of course, with 
a rope to the outside of the fretwork fnune of the little 
window^ which was on a level with the floor. It was hard 
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■work not to be in Lbe way myself, &a I had to put both arms 
out of the nest window to take out the Elides, and to guess 
Bt the focus. 

The Bultan, tliough hia Hindustani was getting a trifle 
msiy', said he greatly liked the company of Imam Sharif, 
whose unele had in some way befriended him in India. 
InteDigent conYereation he had not enjoyed for a long time. 
He was cortaialy a little scandalised at Tmani Sharif’s lax 
ways in religion, for he was one day silting without his 
turban when some coffee was brought. The sultan put his 
hands up to cover Imam Sharif's head, saving: 

■ My brother, you are drinking with a bare head, and 
this is contrary to the Koran.’ The same remark was often 
made in camp by people who looked into his tent. They 
eaid. ‘Look! he ia a Christian, his head is bare.' At the 
same time no one thought anything of the Bedouin's bare 
heads. 

During this period of uncertainty we made several little 
explorations of the surrounding valleys. 

One day we started out with the eultan, who had on 
his long coat, which made him look like a huge, sulphur- 
coloured canary, it was lined with light blue. He. my 
husband, Saleh, and a groom rode the four horses; Imam 
Sharif and 1 had our Baeha and Mahsaaid, and a camel most 
smartly decorated carried the Wazir Salim-bin-Abdnllah 
and a soldier; other soldiers followed on foot. We went about 
five miles to A1 Agran to sec some ruins perched on a rock 
beneath the high wall of the plateau, prettily situated with 
paliuB, gardens, and wells. The mins, which are those of 
a well-boilt fortress, consist of little more than the founda¬ 
tion. but all embedded in modem houses, so that excavations 
would be impossible. It must once have been a place of 
considerable importance. There was a scrap of very well 
cut ornament, which looked as if it might have belonged 
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to ^ temple. It v;m from A1 Agnm or Algran thaL we 
obtained a stop« with a spout to with rather a long 
Sabzf^an inscription on it^ a dedication to the god Sayan* 
knoim to have been worshipped in the Hadhramout. We 
were given coffee in a very dirty room, which we were aJl 
the time longing to tear down that we might dig under it. 
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CHAl’TER XI 

THE WAnr 3BR AK1> KABB fl AT.T^tr 

Os January 17 wo stjirted Iroiii A1 Ebton witli only sovpn 
of our camels nud two of the «nltan’s packed with forage, 
to be away aevetal days. Tlie sultan wislied to lend bis 
horses, but my husband refused, Hoivever, he had to ride 
OU 0 , a grey, for fear of giving offenec, and this was given to 
him as a present afterwards, and he rode it whenever the 
rocks allowed till we reached the coast. We eventually 
sent this horse, Znbda (bnttor), and my Baaha hock to their 
respective donors, thongh they really expected us kj take 
Ihejn to Aden. \Va had tw'o men of the Nahad tribe as 
cur nyartt. 

Our start took a very long time, for the sultan, attended 
by many people, came a mile on foot. Wc travelled four 
Loort and a half, partly through land that would have been 
cultivated had there been rain, and partly thitjui^h salt 
desert, till vre turned north-west into the mdi Ser? whore 
there is a sandy desert. From the entrance to Wadi Scr we 
could see Shihahm in the distance, an luipromuing looking 
spot among sandhills. We were all able to find shelter at 
Hanya under an enormous thorny h’dom tree coveted vyith 
fruit, and w'e felt like birds out of a cage, for we nevet could 
walk out at A1 Koton without a crowd, and the greasiness 
and spiciness of the food was heginnidg to pall. We bad 
a delightful camp, but had to be very careful not to drop 
things in ths sand, os they so (quickly dtflappt»ared. T\’e 
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had new nmn called lEalem, who wng to take core of the 
hoi-ees, pluck chickeDSp and help in pitching the camp. His 
wonder at the Unfolding and iMstting up of the be+is. chairs, 
A'C., was great. There was also on old mMi called Haidar 
Abouh He and one o£ the soldiers could talk Hindustani, 
fio with Imam Sharif s help wo were somewhat mdependent 
of Sjileh, though we Lad thought it necsssary to bring him, 
to keep him from ’working m harm. 

We continued our way up the Wadi 8er for aliout five 
honrs and campied at Ai Had in a held near a honm, ebse 
to some high banks which radiated in tense heat, and suffered 
the more that we had to wait a long time for the tea that 
we always had mth our Inncheon* as our water had been 
stolen in the night* We al’ways tried to save some to carry 
on and start with next day* fearing ’we might fare ’worjiie 
in the next place we enmo to. 

The well at this spot is the last water in this direction, 
for we were reiiching the confines of the great central degert. 
Wadi Ser, being such a waste of sand^ is very sparsely popn- 
lated. The Bedouin hero, like the Turkomans, live in 
scattered abodes^ little groups of two or three Iionses dotted 
about, and solitary homegteada. It belongs to the Kcittiri 
tribCp who are at war with the YafeL They once owmod 
Shehcr and Makalla and took Al Koton, but in a war in 
1871 the Yafei were supported by the English; hence their 
friendship for England* The animosity atUl continues and 
there is little intercourse between Siw^oun and Slnbahm, 
though only twelve miles apart. TIio Kattud have more of 
the Badnu about them and the Yafei have more of the Arab* 
Out siyar was twenty-fivo dollars. 

The people were preparing for rain, which may never 
come; they had had none for two years, but if they get it 
every three years they are satisfied, as they get a sufficient 
crop. As it comes in torrents and with a rush, each field is 
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provided witli a dyke jmd a dam, wtich they cut to let the 
water off. Thifl dyke ie made by a big Bcrapet, like a duat- 
pan, called Tnis*Aap, harnessed by ebams to a camel or 
bullocks. The camel goes over the exisemg bank and when 
the dustpan reaches the summit the men in attendance 
upset the surface sand or soil, that has been ee raped off, and 
carry the scraper down. When this is done the field ia 
lightly ploughed; there is nothing more to do except to dt 
and wait for rain. We saw dgns of great floods in some 
parts. 

^Tienever we found ruins still ™ible in or near the 
ITadbifamout we found them on elevated apots above the 
sand level, froin which we may axgim that all centres of 
civilisation in the middle of the valleys lie deeply burled in 
sand, which baa come down ju devastating masses from the 
highland and the central desert. The nature of the sand 
in this district is twofold. Firstly we have the loess 
or firm sand, which can be cultivated; and secondly the 
disintegrated desert sand, which forms itself into heaps 
and causes sandstorms when the wind is high. 

The mountaiDE d i minitih in height the farther north one 
goes The character of the valleys is pretty mneh the same 
as that of those to the south of the man valley, only they 
are narrower and much lower, and thus the deep indenture 
of the valley sj'stem of the Hadhramout gradually fades 
atvfty into the vast expanse of the central dcseirt. 

The wazir had been given a bag of money to buy fowls 
and lambs for us, but Saleb came and said, ‘The wazir 
wants some money for a lamb,’ so it was sent and returned. 

It had not been asked for and cansed some offence, but that 
odione little uTctcli only wished to make mischief. 

The Bedouin are rather clever at impromptu verses, and 
when we were in Wadi Ser they made night hideous by 
dancing in oar camp. The performers ranged themselves 
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ID two rowflp as in Sir Roger de Coverley ; time is kept by a 
drum and by peq^etual Imiid-elappiDg and stamping of tlie 
feetp whEsc two meu execute elaborate capers in the ceutre, 
aiugiag as they do so such words as these t * The ship Ms 
come from Europe with merchaudise; they shot at the 
minaret with a thoueand cannon/ Bedouin women also take 
part in these dances, ami the Arabs think the dances very 
impious; it whs very weird by tho light of the moon and 
the camp-fircp but weaxisome when we w'snted to sloepp 
particularly as they kept it up till alter W'e were all astir in 
themorniugr ydling^ bawling, singing, and screeching^ Iselem 
being the ringleader. The ground was aliaken as if horses 
were galloping abemt. A Bedou was playing a ilutc made 
of two leg-bonea of a crane bound together mth iron. 

At a di stance of half an hour Ironi our camp there is a 
stone with an inscription. This was visited on the day of 
our arriyab but we went again next day that I might photo¬ 
graph it, Tory difficult in the position in which it is. It is h 
groat rough boulder about 10 feet high^ that has slipNped 
down from the mountain, with large rough Sahiran letters just 
punched on the surface, of no depth, hut hiudng a whitiah 
appearanco. The letters? run in every direction — aometimea 
eide by sido^ sometimet^ in columns. 

The ceutrol imd most important word whicdi my husband 
was able to make out, with the help of ProfeKSor Homnielfl" 
admirable dictioniiry of hitherto ascertained Himyei'itio 
words, ia or Caravan road. The stone seemed to 

be a kind of sigu-jiost; for as the old Bedou sheikh w ho 
was with us s^d, there w^as in olden days, about 500 years 
ago, a caiiivaii road this way to Alecca, before the Bahr- 
Sftfi mdinie it impassable* The Babr-Sttfi is a quicksand^ 
north of Shahw a, but none of those present had been there* 
and they all laughfid at Yon Wrede’s story of King Safi and 
his uony being engulled in it. 

K 
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The Beflou fibeikh with his retinue came to see that we 
took no treasure out of the atone. There are a good niBiny 
old atonefi built into the aide of the stteam-bed. Having 
taken a copy and a photograph, which my husband sent 
later to Dr. B. H. Mtiller, in Vienna, to decipher, we departed. 
We were told that the Wadi Ser goes four honra from that 
stone to thu groat desert. 

We then turned back and followed our kajila to 
Alagounip at the junction of Wadi Ser and the "Wadi Lalat, 
about two hours" journey. AJagonm is a large cluster of high 
houseB, surrounded by etables and houBcs excavated in the 
Bandbilk, where the inhabitEmts and their cattle live in hot 
weather. This la qnito an idea suited to the Bedouin, who 
live in caves, whan they con find them* The Bedouin in 
Southern Arabia never have tents. 

We found that Saleh had joined the camel-men m resisting 
our own people, w'ho wanted to encamp under trees* They 
had unloaded in the open and Saleh and Iseleiu bad then 
retired into the village till the tents were pitched, so, as 
we were to remain in this place two days, wa bad them 
moved* We had by this time some of the Eattiri tribe 
with tjs as dyara. 

At A1 Garun the Wadi Set is entered by a short col¬ 
lateral valley called the Wadi Khouab, in ivhich valley is the 
tomb of the prophet Saieh^ one ol the principal sacred places 
of the district. Kabr Badeb Is equally venerated with the 
Eabr Houd, al&o called tbe tomb of the prophet Eber (for, 
from what we could gather from the Btatementsof mtelligent 
natives, Eber and Ilond are ayuonjTnous tenns) which is 
to he found in the Tamimi country liirther up the main 
valley. 

Tbe prophet Hond was aent to reclaim the tribe of Ad« 
The Mahra tribe are descended from a remnant of the 
Additca, as also arc the Hadhrami, according to the legends* 
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Once (1 uian lumied Kolabeli, wbgn sG^ 2 k^ng for cam&ls came 
upon the bcaatifu] garden of Irem-Dhatul-lmad, which as 
auppohod to have been in the desert near Aden ; h© found 
and brought away a prioeteaB jewel whieii came into 
possession of the first Onuniad Caliph Nourrijabt. Those who 
embraced I slamism on the preaching of tbo prophet Houd 
w'are sparedp but the rest either were suffocated by a stifling 
wind or surrived in the form of apes, whose deecendante 
still inhabit Jebal Shemshan at Aden. 

A remnant are also said to ha^e fled to the Kuria Muria 
Isliinds, 

again met with considerable opposition from the 
Bedouin and our escort when we proposed to visit the Kabr 
Raleh nest day. However, this was overcome by threats of 
reporting the opposition to Sultan Set] ah on our return to 
A1 Koton. So next morning we started. The suItEm of 
Shibahm's people were just aa anxiouB to go we w erci 
for they were delighted to get the chance of making this 
pngrimage to ao holy a place, which being iu an enemies' 
country they could not have done but for our escort. 

A short ride of tw'O houra brought ns nearly to the head of 
the Wadi Khonab, and there* situated just under the cliff, 
in an open wildemesa* the celebrated tomb. It consists 
simply of a long uncovered pile of atones, somewhat 
resembling a potato-pie* with n headstone at either end, and 
a collection of foii^LJ^ from the neighbouring mountains 
arranged along the top. Hard by is a small honac where 
the pilgrims take their coffee, and the bouse of the Bedou 
mollah, who looks after tho tomb* is about a quarter of a mile 
off. Beyond this there is no habitation in sight. A more 
de^K:)3ate spot could hardly be found. The tomb is from dO 
to 40 feet in length, and one of the legends concerning it is 
that it never is the same length, sometimes being a few feet 
shorter, sometimes a few feet longer. The Bedouin have 
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endless lagordB coDcerumg lihia prophet. He ^vas a bnge 
giant, they said, the father of the prophet Uond. or Eher; he 
created camel b ont of the rock, and hence ia especially dear 
to the wandering Bedou ; and he Btill works mirBacles, far if 
even nnwitiingly anyome removes a stone from this grave, it 
exhibits syraptonis of life, and gives the poseeasor mneh 
discomfort until it is returned. Once a domed building was 
erected over the tomb, but the prophet manifested his 
dislike of being thus inclosed and it was removed. 

hfen are said to go blind if they steal anything connected 
with the tomb; once a man took a eup from the coffee-house, 
unaware of the danger he iucnrted, tied it to his girdle, and 
carried it off. Tt stuck to him till he nistored it. Another 
man took a stomj away and gave it to his children to play 
with, but it hopjjcd about till taken hack again. 

At the time of the niara or pilgrimage which takeg 
place in November, crowds nf Bt?donm, wc were told, come 
from all the valleys ftud hdla around to worship, J^J1 our 
men treated the grave with the greatest respect, and said 
their prayers around it barefoot, 

I do not know what they would have done to Imam 
flhnrif if he had not comported himself ae the others did, 
fiO that wretched man had to walk barefoot all round on the 
sharp stones, and thus we obtained the measurements. He 
got dreadfully pricked hy thorns and coveted the fossils very 
ranch. The stones ol which the tomb is composed are 
about the size of caimou-halls, and look just as i! newly put 
together and quite weedless. People stroke the upright 
stone at the head and then rub their hands on their breast 
and kiss them, and do the same at the foot. The wazir 
would have led os up close to it. but the Bedouin hated 
our being there at all, and would by no means let us sleep 
there, as we wished to do, We overheard our horrid little 
Rakh Hassan telling the bystanders that we li>x on pork. 
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we first got thore^ wg were permitterl to approach 
%^thin a few y%Td^ of the tombp eo that we saw it very 
distinctly; but when^ aftar eating our luncheoiij and taking 
a sie-sta under a tree+ we again advanced to inspect it+ the 
Bedou luoltah attacked us with fierce and opprobiiouH 
language^ and^ fe^axing further to arouse the fanaticism of 
these wild people* we speedily mounted our horses and rode 
away. 

We hoped to be able to visit Kithr Houd, the tomb of 
Nebi Saleh'a eoKp in the main valleyt but* as it mil appear* 
we were to be disappointed* T am told* on reliable Arab 
authority* that it. is similar in eveiy way to tho Kabr Saleh 
— just a long pile of stones* about 40 feet in length, 
uncovered, and with its adjacent mosque. These tw^o 
primitive tombs nf their legcndun' prophets* zealously 
guarded and venerateil by the Bcdoxiin* are a peculiar and 
interesting feature of the Kadhmmout. It is a curious fact 
that when one iumu to the Umth chapter of Genesis (tho 
best record we have of the earliest populations of oui globe) 

find the patriarchal names Salah, Eher, and Hazarmavefch 
(w^hich last, as I previously stated* corresponds to Hadhra- 
inont) following one another in their order* though not in 
imn;ediate sequence, I am at a loss to account for these 
bciiig St ill venerated by the Bedouin, md ess ono admits 
a continuity of legendary hisEory aliuosi too wonderful to 
contemplate* orola© one mtust consider that they ivere heathen 
fliteR of veneration, which have^ under Moslem mfluence, been 
endowed with orthodox name=s, Certaain it is that these 
tombs in the mid^t of the wilderness aru pecniiarly the 
property of the Bedouin, and, though visited* and to a certain 
extent venerated, by the Arabs* the lattcj" do not attach so 
much importance to them as they do to the tomb^ of their 
own w^aNs or saints* which ore always covered tombs* near 
or iu the centre of the towns. Another curious point I may 
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moDtion Id connGction witli these tombs is ihiit the Arab 
historian, in his * Mu’gain/ ^ teha us of a god in the 

Hadhramoot, called AI "who was a gigantic man ; 

perhaps this god may have some connection \viih the gituit 
tombsof Saleh and E her. AlsoMaJmai, who wrote in the tenth 
ceiitiuT, A,D., apeaJis of a giant's grave lie saw near Shabwa. 

Kejir Al Agomn we a quantity ol ver}' ancient stone 
montiments, situated on slightly elevated ground, above the 
sand. At first we imagined them to be tombs, but on closer 
inspection we discovered that the erections^ which are large 
Unhewn ones of tlie cromlech type^ are decorated inside with 
geometric pattema somewhat similar to those wefonud in the 
Maahonaland minsj and therefore my husband was more 
inclined to believe they were originally need for religiouB 
pnrposes. There are traces of letters above the pattern. 
The buildings are about 20 feet aqnaro and several are 
surrounded by eircuhir walls. They are lipparently ol extreme 
antiquity, and dauhtlesg far anterior in date to any oUier 
Himyaritic remains that we saw in the Hadhnimout. 

The waair joined 115 as usual on our return from Kabr 
SoJeh, aB we sat outside our tent in the moonlight with Imam 
Sharif aud the Indian intcipretera^ and we had a pleasant 
evening. We were perfectly charmed to see great praparn- 
tlaus for sleep going on among the Bedouin. We thought 
they really must ha tired after daocing the whole night and 
walking the whole day. They were busy putting themedves 
to bed in graves which they dug in the loose dust, not sand; 
turbans, girdles^ and so forth being turned into hedclothes. 
Just as they were still Iselem began capering about and 
they all got np fihontmg ^^sreaming, but the w'aidr, see¬ 
ing my distress, with the greatest difficulty quieted them, as 
he did when they broke out again ut three o'clock in ihe 
morning- 
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It took ug Bours the following day to ride back to 
A1 Kotan, where, not being expected, ’wc could not get a 
nical of even bread, honey, and dates for about an hour and a 
half, and then bad to wait till we were very sleepy indeed for 
BuppoT, We endoreii great bnnger that day* 

Salim-bin-All, the other w^azir, had not come with ns 
because he was not well. The day of oiir reception^ in 
curvetting about, be fell fi'om his horse and hnd BTiffered 
Tarions paine ever mee. 

The sultan had bid another stone brought for us from 
A1 Gran ; we did not cace to take this away ns it had very 
bttle writing or it, only 4 3 1 Js (a/ amin, to the pro¬ 

tection). It is circular, 1 focjt 4^ iuchas in diameter, ‘2^ 
inches higbj made of coarse marble. We saw a similar 
cJrcijlar stone at Eaidoun. 

The wildest reports were goir^g about as to the water- 
stone we already had. It was almoBt the cause of an in- 
Burrection against the sultan of Shibahm. They Bald 
was very wrong to give that stone to a " gavir ” '—as they call 
U3 (for aU the A'a are pronounced gr)—*only think of our 
carelessly letting him have it. The Englishman has taken 
fifteen jew^els of gold and gems out of it/ and named a high 
value. 

" You sjre sure of thia ? ^ said the aultan to the ring¬ 
leader. 

* Oh, yes I quite certain I ' he said. 

So the Bultan led him to our room, w'hcre the stone was^ 
and said: 

* Do you know the stone again ? Look closely at itK Has 
anything happened to it but a washing ? ’ 

The man looked extremely email* They said my 
huBband'e only business was to extract gold from stones. 
It is extraordinary bow widespread this belief is. It is 
firmly rooted in Greece* MBLny a statue and inBciiption bEis 
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heeo shivered to utorns bectitise of it, aud out iDterest in 
iuscriptioDS was coRstrmtly attributed li» a wHeb to find ont 
treasure. We once saw two men in Asia Minor iudustrionsly 
boring away into a coJnmn—to find gold they told us. They 
already had made a hole about B inches deep and 4 or S inches 
wide. They tbiids that the ancients had a Way of softening 
marble with acid. 

We hud again at this time a great many patients ; for, as 
We roalJy hEid effected some cores the first time we wore at 
A1 Kolon, our funie had spread. AVe always had Mutthsios 
and Imain Shanf to he!n ijb to elicit the symptomB, and also 
to consult with as to the cures, because some remedies which 
snit Europeang were by no means suited to the cjrenmatances 
of OUT patients. Enr instance, thewciat coughs T ever heard 
were veiy prevalent, but it would be n8clo.gE tousk the sfck to 
take a hot footliath and stay in bed. The one blue garment, 
wliich in different abapeg was all tlie men and women wore, 
was bttle protection from the chill of the evening. The 
women'fi dresgea wore always hanging off their backs; and 
the men, who had each two pieces of thick blue cotton 
about a yards long by li yard wide, with fringes half a 
yard long, wtiie one as a pemnmeot petticoat and the other 
IIS a girdle by day and when cold as a shawl, often put on in 
a very nneomfortable way—thrown on in front and left 

hanging open behind—forming no protection to the bock 
of the luDga. 

The poor little baby, aged fifteen mouthy of the Wazir 
Sahm-hin.Abdullah was brought shrieking in agony, guaw^ 
ing hard at ilg emaciated little arms, and all covered with 
sores. Our hearts were wrung at tliis wretched eight and 
we longed to help ; we even thought of giving it part of a 
drop of chlotodyne much diluted, but, fortunately for ns, 
darod not do so, for my husband said to them, ‘ I do not 
Ihmk the chfid will live long.' It mercifully was rcleoBcd in 
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n fcwhoure. Thun ild old man cama who *ha^i a ilame iu 
his inside." My hdsband examined liim ajid decided thxiL he 
liad an abscese, and, to plpase lum, gave him a desaert&poonlul 
of borax and Itonej^ which he sw^ept up witli his hiiger^ and I 
suppose it did relieve him, for after some minutes he said ^ 
* The fire ia gone out." 

It grieved ns sorely when poor sonls came to ns bo hopn- 
fnlly and so confident oi help^ with a withered ann or an 
empty eye--5ocket. Some with leas sen one complainte than 
these last we rccominended to gq tn Aden hospital, a build¬ 
ing of which we never thqirght at that time we should be 
inmates ourBclves. We fomid the ladies, to whom a plentiful 
supply of violent piQs bad been adminJBtered, were better, hut 
the sultan, w^hq had an attack of indigestion, bad to be taken 
in hand at once by us doctors. His wife required a tonic, so 
we get nut some citrate of iron and quinine, a bright, shiny, 
greeuieh-yellow, flaky tlmig, which Imam Shaiif assured 
ns W'onld be more beneficial and better liked if Khowm mid 
admired as gold; sq after some convensfition about pious 
frauds, I packwl the medicine up neatly and wrote in orna¬ 
mental lettcTB " G-oldeu Health Giver," and this name beinu 
explained and translated gave groat satislaetion. AYe were 
glad to be able to give the kind sultan a new bottle of qniniiie 
—niofe aecoptable than gold. 

AATitIc we were aw'ay Mahmoud had found two little 
hedgehogs. One w^as dead and stuffed; the other wc kept 
alivo for some time and jt always liked to creep into my 
clothes and go to sleep — I suppose because I never teased 
it. In the little book of directionK for zoological collectors 
we sa^w that * little is known of the reprodnetion of lizards, 
so special attention is to be paid,* i&c. Mahmoud had 
brought me two little fragile egga to keep, about hrdi Etn inch 
long, and I had put them in a match-box with tow and 
packed them in my trunk, and on my return to A1 Koton 1 
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fotunl two little UzEtrdB about inch long, one alive and 
the other destd. Both bad to be pickled, ae w'e did not 
understand bow to bring so small a lizard np by band. 
They proved to be new to science, as was also a large lizard 
Vf'e bu-d found near Haura, w'lioee peculiarity is that he has no 
boles along hia legs to breathe by, like other lizards. Hie 
name is Aporosceles liBntii. The first lizard's egg I had I 
WHS datennined should not slip through my fingers; but 
alack! and weli-a-day I my fingers slipped through it. 

In the meautimo we were terrible bones of contention, 
and bud the Wadi Hadhramout all by the ears. We were 
very anxious indeed as to whether we could proceed any farther 
or Ehoidd have to go back, and whether we could do either 
safely. We wanted to go right along the Wadi Hadhmmout 
and to see Bir Eorhut or Barahout, a jmlfatare as far as we 
could make out, but Maaoudi in the tenth century' speaks of 
it as the greatest voleano in the world, and says that it casts 
up immense masses of fire and that its tlmndering noise can 
be heal'd imlea away. On tho heights near is mtich brim¬ 
stone, which the Bedouin find useful for gunpowder. They 
consider this place is the month of hell and that the soula 
of Kafirs go there. Tn Iceland there ia similar accommodation 
for those souls. You Wrede thinks it was tho Fons Stygis 
of Ptolemy, but M. de Goeje thinks that Ptolemy alluded to 
some place farther west and south of Marab, Certainly the 
position given by Ptolemy does not coinoidG with that of 
Bir Bor hut. 

From ‘ Arabian Society in tho Middle Ages,' by S, Lane- 
Poolc, T take tha following notices of this place : _ _ 

El Kaswini says of Bir Borhnt : ' It is a well near 
Hadbrammit and the Prophet {God bless and save him) said 
“ In it are the souls of infidels and hy-pocrites." It is an 
Addite well in a dry desert and a gloomy valley, and it is 
related of Ali (may God be well pleased tvith him) that he 
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said, “ The mo&it hsitefTil of districts to God (whose nctiiic he 
e-^aJied) is the valley of Barabout, in which is a weE wHobg 
waters are blaiek and ftotid^ wboro the souls of intidels tnuke 
their abode/" ' 

El AsmaT has uaniited of a man of Hadhramout tliat he 
said: * We find near Barahoirt an (JxtremeJy disgusting and 
foetid smell, and then news ia hixmght to he of the death of 
a great man of the chiefs of the infidels/ 

Ajalb el Maklilouk^t also relates that a man who passed 
anight in the valley of Eiirahout Biiid: *I heard all night 
(exclamatives) of **OEDum^h! O Eomniflil"' and I men¬ 
tioned this to a learned man and he told mo that it was the 
name of the angel commissioned to kesp guard over the 
souls of thfl infidel b/ 

Bir Bor hut is not far from Kabr Hond, which ig said by 
some to be evon longer and wider than Eabr Saleh* The 
rontc lies throogh the territory of the Kattirip and the Yafei 
arc finite ignorant of it; it would be quite unsafe for them to 
go to the Bea along the vallej'p and they always n&e the road 
over the tableland* The Kuttiri tyrannise over the sultan of 
Siwoun and are enemieB to the Bultan of Shibabm ; beyond 
thein are the Minhali^ who are also enemies; then the Amri 
mid the Tainimi, who are friendly, and then come the Mahri. 
The sultan told us that not even he could prevent ns going 
along the path, but we should not be admitted into 

any villagos and should probably be denied w^ater. One 
source of enmity between the Eattiri and the Yafei is, 1 
behevcp a debt which the Kattiri owe and will not pay. 
The sultan of Stw'omi borrowed three lacs of rupees from 
the grandfather of the present eultan of Makalia ; be would 
not repay them, bo after much squabbling the case was 
referred to the Englinh at Aden, who, after duly considering 
the papers, gave Makalla and Sheher (bombarding them first) 
to the Yafei. 
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In Eknawnr to the seven letters there was nothing from 
the snitan of Siwonn, and the sultan of Terim sent a verbal 
answer —■' Do as you please,' taking no responsibility — to 
whieli Sultan SaJAh replied, 'I have sent yon a letter, send 
me a letter.' The sheikh of the Eattiri tribe came to AI 
Kottm and said he would take as, but oo January 23 wo 
heard that tlic sultan of Siw'onn had made a proclaroatlan 
in the moafiue there, forbidding tho people to admit the 
Unhelievers to the town. ’Though we could easily go bv the 
Jcafiia road, leaving tho town of Siwouik two miles on one 
side, the sultan deemed it wiser for tis not to attempt it, as 
brawls might arise, the two tribes being at war; bo we then 
decided to inonnt on to tho akaba, pass the inhospitable 
Biwoun and Terim, and reach the friendly Tiumimi tribe. 
Tho Kattiri iahUa, or tribo, really came to Biwoun to be 
ready for us, but the seyjHds had collected a large sum of 
money and bribed the eultan to send them sway. 

We were hoping to get off to Shibahm, but as the sultan 
was neither well nor in n very good humour, w'e had to 
resign onrselvea to settling down in A1 Kotou in all patience. 
He said he must accompany ns, as he conld not depend on 
his wasijrB for they were too stupid. 

My husband and I were always occupied. Tie used to 
sketrfi in water-colours, and I had plenty of work developing 
photographs in a debghtfuJ little dork room, where 1 lived 
and enjoyed as many skins of water as I could use. till I had 
to atop and pack my celluloid negatives like artificjs] flowers, 
for they curled up and the flliuB contracted and split, from 
the alkahne water. I had to put glycerine on them when T 
reached Aden. Our botanist nearly died of dulnees and im¬ 
patience ; Mahmoud was quite contented to eit quite Ktill, 
and I do not think the Indian servants minded much. Poor 
Imam Sharif used to gaze up at half a dozen stars from a 
yard, but he dared not venture on the roof to see more. 
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W e took a. atroU with the sultan one dtiyj no crowd being 
allowed, and remarked how many tilings were grown for 
BpiceSp thoae apicea whitih wore becofuing mther iveanRomo 
to ufl. There wag zd?ra<3iirrt, an umbelliferous plent, tie seed 
of which is used in coffee^ and haJyai-a^sohd for putting in 
bread ; cotiander^ chili, fennel, and heJft a plmt very lika tall 
cress, which h in cookery and altfo raw, and which ive 
liked as a salad; also a ttar^ a purple creeping bean, ver^’' 
prett^^ and good to eat. There was aieo [mother low- 
growning bc^an, brinjol [egg plant), cucumlicr, water-melon, 
henna, and indigo. The sultEm has bedsides a private 
incloeure where he has Eoinc hme-trees, not our kind of 
lime-tree of course, but the one which bears fruit; and T 
must not forget cotton, from which the place originally took 
its name, as it h abundant in a wild state. 

At last another polite letter came front the Kaltlri, and 
a letter from the sultan of Terim. ' I haTc both ymiv letters 
ajifl ^ou cflii do as you like^ my answer is the same/ This 
did away with all hope of progress in that direction. 

Our spirits, however^ were much cheered by hearing that 
flic sultau had rccciycd a letter from a aeyyid at Meshed 
(probably tlie nice one who had bceti in India and had 
leprosy in his legs), telling him how very badly the sultau 
of Hagarcin had behaved about us. As this %vm spon¬ 
taneous, we hoped that the negotiation our sultan w^aa going 
to tindertake about our making excavatioos at Ifcshed, 
Itaidoun, or Kubar nl Moluk [for some part of the mins is 
called Tombs of the Kings), would turn out successfully* 
The saltan of Hagarein was summoued to AJ Kotou, but 
we were away before he came. I believe m the end he was 
turned out of hlg place, former misdeeds comitiug agninat 
him. 
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CH.\PTER XII 

THE CITY OF amSAHM 

On Jiiuiiary S5 we for Sbil[)iihni, cerpeta having been 

sent forward the day before* The aaltan was to loUow tie 
in a day or two, when some aheikha had been to see him. 
We atBj:ted at B.dO and were Et Shibahm in fonrhoura. We 
had eleven camels only^ three horses, and the donkey. W'e 
travelled, as aa we left A! Koton^ through sand nearly 
all the Wftj. We pasfled the tall wbite dome of Sheikh 
Aboubekr-bin-Haaaan's tomb, near which the rtUing immlj 
are buried if the seyyida permit* They iirc all-powerful, and 

the sultan can do nothing in this respect mthout them _ 

not even be buried in his own family tomb. There is a well 
beside the tomb» or rather the kind of building from which 
water is obtained in the op™ valleys. This consists of a 
email white building 8 or 9 feet sqnare, with a dome resting 
on an open pattern composed of a herring-bone course of 
bricks; a little wooden ladle^ 4 or 5 inches wide, stands 
in one of the little opening?^ to dip out the water, which 
wonld otherwise evaporate. They drink out of the ladle, 
and fill the water-skitis and the drinking trough faranimahi, 
which stands alw^ays near* They would never let m drink 
from the ladles^ 

As we neared Shibahm we passed through a good deal of 
ground that had once been irrigated, bnt it had had its npg 
mid downs* and was now abandoned. First there had been 
pku^ of ^oil and the palm-trees were plinteJ In it. Then 
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tlie wind had denuded the roots^ some of which had been 
banked up and walled in with Btones ; others were sbejidiz]^ 
on bare roots, but at this time the sand was burying the 
whole place. There were high drifts against many of the 
walls and among the trees, 

Shibahm is twetvo miles dilutant from A1 Koton^ and is 
one of the principal towns in the Hadhramont Talley. It is 
built on rising ground in the tniddlo of the narrowest part 
of the valley, so that no one can pass between it and the 
cliffs of the valley out of gunshot of the walls. This rising 
ground has doubtless been produced by many successions of 
towns built of sun-dried bricks, for it is the best strategical 
point in the neigh boorhood. 

Earl}*^ Arab wTitcrs tell us that the Himyaritic population 
of this district came here when they abandoned Bhabwa, 
early in the Christian era. We succeeded, however, in find¬ 
ing evident traces of an occupation of earlier date tbjm this, 
both in a sesi, which is described further on^ and in an 
inscription in which the name Shibahm occurs* and which 
certainly dates from the third century B.c. Even if Sbibahm 
were not the sit-e of the original capital it must aJwaySj, 
centuries before our era, have been a place of considemblo 
importance as the centre of the frankincense trudo, for hero 
must have been made up the caravans which brought the 
spices westward by the great frankincense road across 
Arabia. The caravans take twenty-five days on the journey 
to Saihut, and five to Makalla; they go also to Nejd, but wo 
eonJd not find out how long they take, 

Shibahm is now^ the property of the sultan of aiakalla, 
but was administered by his couBin Sal^b, w'ho received 
40,000 rupees a year for the purpose. It is no^v three 
hundred years since these Yafei left their old home and 
cEtme to settle in the Hadhramont. They were then a wild 
predatory race, plundering caravans; now they have become 
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peaccEible and rich. Tht^y still reniMD close friends ^dth tlie 
Tafei farther west, but are quite mdependcnt of them. It 
is the maintenance of a residence for the Nizam of Hyder¬ 
abad, and their conataut coinmunicatton-frith India, that has 
doubtless made all the differeuce between the Yafei tribo 
and others. Buildiug seems to bave been their mania. 
The sultan of Shihalun has uumhers of hoasee at AJ Koton 
and Shibahm, and he was in tending to spend 20,000 rapees 
in rebnilding his father's house, for the castle at A1 Kolon 
is not his oivn but GoTemmeut property, sjrid the strip of 
land acroaa Llie valley, part of it sandy, goes with it. He 
was buying up land for him self in the Wadi A1 Ain and 
elsewhere. He told ns hie father left eleven million rupees 
to divide among bis numerous progeny. 

Eelationships in that family must be a trifle confused. 
Manassar of Makalla had married two siateTs (both now 
de^adj of hifi consin Salah. Sal^ hud married two of :\ra^ 
nBBBBr'fi sisUira, A daughter of SaEh’a imrried MadasBar, 
Mid (mother of them was married to one of Ifanaasar's sons, 
and Mwiassiir’s brother IlTissein of Sheher married, or waj 
married to. ft third dMighter of SsJilL Appaj*cntly the same 
coinpHeatlotie existed m the generation before this, bnt into 
them it is impossible to go. As in India, the favourite 
marriage that a man can make is to marry his ‘uncle's 
daughter.’ Possibly the fact that property goes from 
brother to brother till a whole generation is dead, mstead of 
from father to aou, has something to do with this arrange- 
rnent. 

The tow R of Shibiihm offers n curious appearance as one 
approaches; above its mud brick walla, with Imstiona and 
ivfttch towers, appear the tall houses of the wealthy, white¬ 
washed only at the top, which make St look like a large 
round cake \siih sugar on it. Outside the walls several 
induslriss are eai-ricd on, the t hief of which h the manufac- 
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ture nf indigo dye. The small leaves are dried in the sqn 
and powdered, and then put mto hnge jam and filled with 
water* Next morning these are stirred with long poles, 
producing a dark-blue frothy mixture ; this is left to settle, 
and then the indigo is taken from the bottom and spread 
out on cloths to tlriAin ; the substance thus procured is taken 
home and mixed with dates and saltpetre. Four pounds 
of this indigo to a gallon of water makes the requisite and 
universally used dys for garments^ the better class of which 
are calsndered by beating them with W'oodcn hammerB on 
Btones. This noise was a great mystery to ns till we traced 
our way to it and found out what it was. The}" used also 
to beat the dried leaf of a kind of acacia called kharrad, and, 
W’hcn potindedi make of it a paste which has a beautiful pea- 
green appearance; it is used for giving a polish to leather. 

Another industry carried on outside Shibahm is rope¬ 
making out of the fibres of the fan palm (saap) which growa 
wild in the narrower valleys j the leaves are first left to soak 
in water, and then beaten till the fibres separate. Y'et 
another is that of making lime for whitewash kikia—it is 
curious to watch the Bedouin beating the lime thus pro¬ 
duced with long sticks, singing quaint little ditties as they 
thump, in pleasant harmony to the beating of their sticks. 

^'0 entered the town by some very sloping fiteps, which 
led through the gateway, passing some wells and the indigo 
dyers outside ; also soma horrible pools where they had put 
the little fish that the camels eat, to drain the oil from them. 
W' e entered a sort of square, having the castle on the right- 
hand side and a ruined mosque in front of us. This hnge 
castle was built by the grandfather of the Sultan Manaaaar^ 
sultan of Mukalla, but, owing to soma difference about 
his Nvives, he left the two topmost stories unfinished* 
No one lives in it, m we hod the whole of this immen^ pile 
of buililings to ourselves. It belongs to Manas^* It is 
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larger tlmn A1 Koton by far, and that is also cjiGOfided 
in RiKe by Hanra, It is a most imposing Btnictnxe and 
much more florid than the others. The gateway is a 
masterpiece of carving m intricate patterns. On entering 
this yon Him sharp to the right up a shallow stairoaso, prc^ 
tected from withont, hut ei:posed to fire from the iilmatea of 
the castle. The pillars in the lofty rooms are beautifully 
Giirved, All the windows are iUled with pretty fretwork ; 
holts, doors, and window frames are also earved. The huge 
doors are eaiwed on one side only, tho outer one, and inside 
they are rough and ilbgrained and splashed with white¬ 
wash. There are pretty dado patterns round the walla; 
and the stairease^ as in the other cast lea, has numerous 
doors for dcfencer usually put in the middle of the flights. 
Shooting-holes are in every direcrion. AVo established 
otiraelves in a room about 30 feet by 25 feet, and insed 
to go up and dine in one of the unfinished rooms at the top 
w^here there was a little bit of roof and where the cooking 
was done, AYe generally thought it wise to dine in out 
grill-Toom, in order to have our food hot. We all greatly 
enjoyed the worlifi of onr own cooks, provisions being 
supplied to us. 

We OTcrlooked a huge puddle into which the surround¬ 
ing houses drain, and it is a proof of the scarcity of water 
in this part of Arabia, that they carefnlly carry this filthy 
fluid away in skins to make bricks with, even acraping up 
the remaining drops in the pool with their hands. In fact, 
ic scarcely ever rains in the Hadhrajuout. 

Prom the roof of our lofty castle we had an excellent 
view straight down the broad Hadlnumout vaDey, dotted with 
towns, villages, palm groves, and cultivation for fully thixiy 
miles, embracing the two townE of Siworni and Terim, ruled 
over by tlie two brother sultans of the Kattiri tribe. Close 
to Shibahm seveml collateral valk-ya from north and south 
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tail into the Hadhraiiioatt ftnd a glaDce at tho mnp uiatlo bj 
OLLt chELrtographerj Imam Sharif, Khan Bahadur, will at once 
show the importance of thda situation. 

Shibahin is. the frontier town of the Yafei tribe, the 
Knttiri occupying the Talley about tw^o miles to the cast, and 
tbeKC two tribca are ooDstantly at war, SoJtan Balah's big 
standard was in one of our dwelling-roomaj ready to bn 
imfnrlod at a moment's notice, Ua has cannons on hi:^ 
walls pointed in tho direction of his enemy—old cannons 
belonging to the East India Company^ the youngest of which 
bore the date of 1B32. From the eoldiers we obtoiined a apeci- 
men of the great conch aheUg that they nsje as trumpets in 
battle, and which are hung to the girdle of the ■watobmon, 
who arc always on the lookout to prevent a surprise. 

The Kattici are not allowed to stay in the town, at nighty 
for we heard that seven months before some of them 
were detected in an attempt to blow np the palace with 
gnupow'der. There was a light also^ about a quarter of a 
mile outside the tovra, in which five Kattiri and seven Tafei 
were killed. There are three or four armed soldiers to pro¬ 
tect Shibahm, the sultan has erected bastions and forts all 
abnnt it^ and the walls are patrolled every night. 

There are many ruined houses in the plain^ relics of the 
great war forty years when the Kattiri advanced as faj: 
^ A] Koton and did great damage. The sultan of Biwoun 
w as invited, w ith seven sheikhs, !o the palace of BfcJbahm on 
friendly terms and there murdered in cold blood, w^hile forty 
of his followers were killed outside. 

The inhabitants of Shibahm were not at aU friendly 
disposed to na. On the day of our arrival my husband 
ventured with two of the sultan's soldiers into the bazaar, 
and through the narrow" streets; but only this once, for the 
people crowded round him, yelled at him, and insulted liim, 
tiynng their best to trip him up and impede his progress; he 
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was nearly auffoeatcd by the clouds of filthy dust that the 
mob kicked up, and altogetbei they made his iuTestigations so 
exceedingly disagreeable that he becamo seriously alarmed 
for bis safety, and noTcr tried to penetrate into the heart of 
Sliibrihm again. On the whole I ahotild accredit Sliibahm with 
a population of certainly not less than six thouaend souls : 
there are thirteen mosques m it, and fully sis. biiDdred 
houses, tall and gatmt, to whieh fun average population of 
ten souls is but a moderate estimate. Tlie slave population 
of tjlnbahm is considerable t many slaves have houses there, 
and wives and families of their own. The snltan'e soldiers 
arc nearly all slaves or of Blare origin, aud one of them, 
Jluoffok, whose grandfather was a Swahili slave, and who 
Lad been one of our escort from Makalla, took us to his 
house, where his wife, seatiifd unveiled in her coffee comer, 
dispensed refreshments to quite a large parfy there assembled, 
whilst Muoflok discoursed sweet musio to us on a mandoline, 
aud a Ante mode out of the two bones of an eagle placed ride 
by side. 

Taiair and Aboud were also abiding in Shibahra. Tniair 
when he met ue, on the minute flBkcd for bakhshish, saying 
he had been iU when we parted and bad had none though we 
had sent it to him. Oh 1 there tvss such kisring of hands! 
80 we thought it politic to love our enemy and gave him 
a present. The Wasir Salim-bm-AIi had travelled with ns 
to take care of us in the absence of his master. 

Once the Arabs had a good Jsugh at the expense of 
three members of our party. One morning our botanist 
went forth in quest of plants and found a castor-oil tree, 
the berries of which pleased him exceedingly, Unwilling 
to keep so rare a treat for bimself, he brought home some 
branches of tbo tree, and pl2/,-ed the dehcacy before two of 
our servants, Matthaios and, 1 am glad to say. Saleh, who 
also partook heartily. Terrible was the anguish of the two 
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victmgj irliich wm inereas^d by the Arabe, veritjtblij 
descendants of Job's comioiters^ who told them they were 
rare to die, ciunels did which ate these bcrriee. The 
botanitit did not gucramb aa soon as the others, who, not 
ii>elieving he had eaten any bemea himself, Yowed vcn- 
geauce on hia head if they shonJrl recoYsr^ and deinanded 
that, to prove his innocence, he shonld eat twelve berries 
in their presence. To our great relief the botanist was at lafet 
seized with aickneas, and thereby proved hia gniltleaaneaii 
of a practical joke ; three mote miserable men I never saw 
for the space of several hour 3 ^ However, they "worQ better^ 
though prostrate, next day, and for some time to come the 
popular joke was to imitate the noises and contortionfl of the 
sniTerers during their anguish. 

In consequence of the enmity manifested towards us 
we were even debarred from walking in that interesting 
though smelly part, just outside the town under the walls 
with the w'elb the brick-w'orka, the indigo, the oibniaking, 
the many lime-kilns^ the armoiirei:a^ and all the industaouE 
people of the town, 

"Wo used to take the air on the roof in the evening; there 
w^ere no mosquitoa, hut we were never so persecuted with 
flies. Fortunately our castle was near the waiJ, for to dw-ell 
in the narrow, tortuons, dirty streets must be fearfnl—most 
likely the dust does much to ncntraiiae the evils of the 
defective drainage. The houses are very high and narrow 
and built of nmd brick which is constantly though 

slowdy powdering away^ There are many hgu^s in mins. 

e had two or three days of slight cold. The tempera- 
ture was 6^2° (F.) in the shade, ajid it was so cloudy that 
w"e expected rairij but none came. 

Saleh managed to get ten rupees from my hnsband^ who 
refused any mare, though he brought a piece of cloth which 
be said bo wished to buy from the sulLan. The money was 
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only wanted for gMnbling, He went tu Imam Slicuif and 
said, * How is this that fitr. Bent, who at was like uiy 
bfotlicr, now is quite changed?' Imam Bbarif said, 'If 
he was kind to you when you were a stranger, and now that 
lie knows you is diUgrent, there must he some reason for it.' 
‘ Wliat hftTe i done ?' ■ i"ou know hunt,' said Imam Sharif, 

‘and I advise yop to beg pardon.' Saleh exclaimed,' And 
you, who are a Hoslem, take pai't agaiinst mu with theae 
ChrisLians !' This is the keynote of his conduct to us. 

We rode two houra one day, without Saleh, to a pLij;e 
called Kanioor, on the Eouthem side of the valley, where 
tlinrc is an ingcribed atone at the month of a narrow slit 
or gorge leading to the akaba. The wtirds thereon were 
painted light red. dark red, yellow, and LJimk, and scratched. 
The decipherable words * morning tight ’ and * offerings ' 
point to this having been a sacred stone when sun worship 
wag prevalent. The letters are well shaped, some letters 
heiog strange to na. The writing is bmistr^Jiedon, which 
means that it runs backward and forward like an unbroken 
serpent, each line being read In an opposite direction to that 
preceding or following it. There is no difficulty in Beeing 
this at a glance, as the shapes of tlie letters are reversed ; for 
mstance, if this occurred in English the two loops of a B 
would be on the left, if the writing were to be rend in that 
direction, H. The Greek njime eoriiea from tliis style of 
writing being originally likened to cattle wandering iljoat. 
This at once relegates it. according to the beat authorities, to 
at least the third eentniy before Christ, and we were forcibly 
reminded nf the large stone in the mins of Zimbabwe and 
its fiSmilar orientaLiOD. 

We heard of a cave with an inscription in it in the 
Kattiri country, about six miJos off, almost in sight We 
longed - to dance on Tom Tiddler's groimd' and make a 
daBh for it, but the fcrfeils we might incur dete^d la. 
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being our lives. The wsii^ir he would tiy to atrangc 
for this, hixi that, even if the Eeyyids couBeuted, we Tunst 
take forty soldierSp well armed, pay them as well ae si^ar 
to the Xattiri, pay the expeuEK;;; of the and take 

as short a time about the btnduess as possible^ 

On the 37th we heard that some of the tribe of Al Jabber, 
descended from Mohammed's great friend of that name, had 
passed Shibahui for A1 Koton to fetch us^ but there was no 
news of the Minimli or of the TamimL 

It was amd that the Jabberi could not take us over their 
highland, past the Kattiii and into the Tamimi country', 
without consulting the Kattiri, who sometimes help them in 
their wars. It mnst be remembered that the Kattiri Bedouin 
were for (no doubt in view of the payment of &iyar)t 
while the seyyids and Arabs of that tribe at Siwoun^ and 
their fifends at Terim^ were against us. 

I need not say we were weary of this indecidon^ SO we 
sent a letter to the aultau of Shibahm by u messenger 
saying, *Vie have been here three days; what are tvo to do 
next ?' and planned that Imam Sharif should rido over next 
dtiy^ as he couJd communicate * niouth to mouth ' with the 
eultfin in Ilindustani. 

We had one consolation in our imprisonment, for the 
Seal of YarsahaJ, which has been mentioned before, was 
broaght to us. The stone la in brown and white stripes, 
and the setting is very pretty. It had been in the benei of 
a revolving ring. We began bargaining for it at onoei my 
husband offering tan rupees for the stone and ten for the 
golden settings but the seyyid who brought it said it was the 
property of a man in Siwoun, who wished to keep it for his 
children, and he must take it back to him. My husband said 
* he should like to look at it very quietly by himself and thiiik 
over the stone/ and theroforo asked the seyyid to remam out¬ 
side the door for a few mmutes. 1 quickly utilised this cjniet 
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lime to make an impresBiou tsith seding-wax, in case we 
never saw Lhe seal agnin. In two hours the eej'yid appeared 
again, and add he had had a letter from Siwoun (twenty-four 
miles ofi), saying the (imaginary) owner would not part with 
it under thirty rupees, but he vary soon took twenty and 
laughed most heartily when I said if I had known how near 
Siwoun was I would have gone myself. 

This seal Is of particular interest, for on it were the 
words ' Yarsahal, the Elder of Shibahm'; and in an 
inflcription published by M. Hal^vy, we have the two 
Yarsahals and various members of this family described aa 
vassals of the King of the Gehaniti, Kow Ph'ny says that 
the capital of the country was Thumna ; this is quite correct 
and was confirmed by the seal, for Thumna was the capital 
of the Gebaniti, who were a Himyaritic tribe, W'eafc of the 
Hadhramout. It is therefore an additional coufirmalion of 

the accuracy of the ancient geographers eoneemitig this 
district. 


In old days Shahwat. as it is called in inscriptionfi, or 
Kabbatha., Shaba, and Ssbota, as Jt is written in the andent 
authors, was the capital of the country. Hamdani tells us 
in hia ' Geography of the Arabian Peninsula' that there 
were salt works at Shabwa, and ‘that the inhabitants, 
owmg to the wars between Himyar and Medhig. left Shabwa' 
came down into the Hadhramont and caJJed the place' 
Shibahm, w’hich was originally called Shibal.* Times ate 
much changed since Shabwa was a great town, for from all 
accounts it is now quite deserted save for the Bedouin and 
IB S.X days from good water; the water there is salt and 
bitter, like quinme, the sultan said. The Bedonin work 
the salt and bring it on camels, as is mentioned by Makrisi. 
The effect of salt is traceable in the water of all the wells in 
the valley. We would gladly have gone into Shabwa 
dq; it was obviously impossible. ^ 
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There was a great deal of gim-fking when the Jabl^ri 
went by with the sheikh of the Kattiri, and our nest 
interest was a letter from A| Koton, sa^TUg ^ that the 
Tamimi, w'ho had awom on their heads ™rt their eycfl to do 
so, had never appeared, and that the Jabberi W'anted iiO 
dollars^ excladve of c&mel hire, to go with the eainela 
only to go a short distance, and then we must change, 
What did we vnsh to do? * 

Of course we eould not start without providing caineb 
for our onward way, so this answer was sent hack; "We 
. have not come to fight; we do not much care when we go, 
and we await the advice of tlie sultan when he cornea lo- 
niorrow/ 

Saleh was quite delighted, hut we thought any direction 
would be good for our map and we still had hopes of digging 
near Meshed, though we hegSLii to have fears that a repnJso 
eastward would strengtheu the houd^ of our eneiuics west- 
w^ard. 

On January the '29th a letter was brought to ue by the 
ivazir and the governor of the town, attended by Saleh, more 
pleased than ever They said the letter had arrived Isist 
night and it wag to say that the sultan's pain hitd incronsed, 
BO he could not come to-day, and adding what wc already 
knew' fts to the three neighbouring tnbee. 

We bad a council of three, and feeling that the journey 
to Bir Bor hut was out of the question, we determined to 
beat what we hoped would be a maaterJy i^treat, bo the 
wozir and the governor were summoned and the folloviung 
answer was Bent: 

csjinot understand the letters of the inUau, baviug 
' no zneanB of communjeating with him privately. Therefore 
. WG will return to A1 Koton to-morrow, and see him face to 
face." 

The ^servants were all quite delighted at this, for Saleh 
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tuU tlieni the letter was to aay we aud the soldietB were all 
going to be murdered, 

AVe had nt-ayed five days in ShibaJuiij and on ilie first 
three had taken Bondry walks in tlie neighbflnxhood, but 
during tho last two we never ventured out, as the inhabitants 
nianifejilcd so unfcteudly a disposition towards ue. After 
the Friday's prayer in the mosque, a fanatical moHuh, A1 
Habib ‘iuhcr-bm-Abdullah Souinait, allnded to oor unwel¬ 
come preaence. and offered up the following prayer three 
times: ‘O God I this is contrary to our religion; remove 
them aw'ay 1 * and two Jays afterwards his prayer was 
^swered. Thk very gentleman had not long before been 
imprisoned for praying to be delivered from the liberal- 
minded bill tan Salih, hut the people had clamoured bo much 
that lie was released. 

As We halted at the well outside the town, whilat tha 
various membeta of qtir caravan collected, wo overheard a 
■woman chide a man for drawing too much water from the 
ivell, to w'hich he replied, * ^Ve have to ■wash our town from 
the infidel this day.' Needlees to say we gladly shook the 
dust of Shihahiu off oor feet, and returned to the flesh-pots 
of A1 Koton with coasiderahle satisfaction. Of a truth 
religion and fanaticism are together so deeply engrained hi 
the Hadhrami, that anything like friendly mterconrse with 
the people ig at present next to impossihle. 

Beligion is the moving spirit of the place; irithout 
religion the whols Hadhramout would Lave been abandoned 
long ago aa nselesB, bntthe inluibitants look upon it as the 
most sacred spot on earth, Mohammed having been bom in 
Arabia, and hence their ob]eciion to its being visited by 
nnbelievers. The Shaft sect prevails to the exclusion of all 
others. The men go in crowds to India, BataWa. and 
elwwherc, somelimes remaining absent twenty years from 
their ■wives and families, and indeed -we were told of one 
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in a huabaud bad been away for forty years. 

They tetiim at laat to spend their gains and die in their 
native eanetity* 

We reached AI Koton on January 80, and loiuid our friend 
the snltan very well indeeclp We had begun to snspect wo 
were being deceived as to hh illuesa^ for when the ’wazsir 
and Saleh ^ w^hti Beemed in league together^ beard the seyyid 
Bon-in4aw'j who came: straight troni Al Koton sixin alter the 
letterp telling ns that the ^nltan w as tnucb better, they looked 
disGoncertedp whispered together^ and the wazir said, 'You 
should not talk of what yon know nothing about/ 

We w'ere most aniftious to learn all that bud gone on in 
our absencep and what arrangements had been msAle. it 
seemed to he considered a mistake our ever having gone to 
Shibahni, but I do not think it was. Had we not gone 
we should never have seen that fine and interesting towii, 
and assuredly not have obtained King Yarsahal'a seal. 

The sultan told there htvd been a great uproar about 
uSt and all the Tafei tribe w ere now' considered Kafirs. The 
Kattiri absolutely tetesed the Jabberi leave to conduct ns, 
and the Nahadip tlirough whose Lands we had passed from 
ITagareiUp said that it thi^y had known how the Kattiri would 
treat ua, they w-ould have treated ue the same. It 
w^ouid be madness to go to Bliabw'a, Jis-we should, even it 
w e could get thercp be only further heuimed inthe Wadi bin 
Ah w'as closed to us, the Kahadi w'ere between m and Meshed; 
nevertheless, the sultan had actually sent a man to ask if 
\va could dig there a few days, he camping with us. Our 
very faint hoj>e of this w'sts only founded on the fact that 
the scyyids of Meshed are at enmity with thoHe of Biw'oun, 
On February 1, the Tamimi sent to say they ba«l really 
atartt>d to fetch ua, but the Kattiri told them they would 
declare war on them unless-they retired. 

The following evening we vrerc thrown into some esccile- 
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mest by the arrival of the aiiltan in our room with eeven 
letters, the general tenor of which was that eight of tho 
Tamiini had come, with the sit/ar<i of four Aniri only, and 
no siyiira of Kattiri, aa far as Siwonn, and asked to be passed 
on, hut that the Kattiri refused them safe conduct; they 
s^sked the sultan of Sbibahm to go to Shiboliin and arrange 
for them to reach m They proposed that we should, 
without touching SIiibahTu, turn into the very next w'adi 
and go up on to the akaba; the men who Went with us were 
to stay ^vith us all the way to the coast. The sultan 
promised to keep hostages till hie returning soldiers told of 
our safety. We had another council with Imam Sharif, 
We counted up our doijars, for we Lad to live on our money¬ 
bags till we reached the aca, ond detenuined to reach Bir 
Borhut if we could, saying nothing to the aervants to upset 
their minds tiU all was settled. 

The sultan wont aw'ay to Shibahm the next day, and, as 
naual, the women became very noisy, and during his absence 
we were close prisoners, on account of our fear of being 
mobbed. Tha Indian party ware geoerally looked upou as 
Jew’s, 

In the evening the sultan came back, teUiog ns that the 
Tamimi wished to bring 400 fioldiera unpaid (?) and to take 
us through their country, but the Kattiri were too strong 
for them. They said, ‘One man came disguised to see ua 
(Hen von Wrede), one man came undisguised (Herr Hirsch), 
and now a party has come. Next time it will be a larger 
one stih, and then it will be all over with the sacred valley 
of the Hadhramout.’ Boleh, meanwhile, was doing ah he 
could to annoy ns, Tft'hen w'e were talking over our diffi¬ 
culties with Imam Sharif, he strutted in wiffi a bill lor the 
fiaznels, ily husband said : 

‘ It is already paid,' 

* I shall sec about others then/ Saleh said. 
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* They are ordered nlroady." 

‘ Yonr groom, iRolem, will not go Tilth you/ flaid 

So T told him, " He won't get the chajice; sva would not 
have him if we were pn-id, and though we hnva paid him. 
beforehand, Tve willingly lose our money/ 

'T must, then, speak to the saltan aboat him, fot you/ 

I said, * The sultan has decided w Imt he will do with 
him, and I don't think he will like it/ 

* Haidar Aboul will not go with yon/ 

This made ua very aJigry, as we had seen that Saleh hud 
been tampering with him, londing him his donkey aitd his 
sandals when he walked, and whispering wdth him. He tried 
to separate everj'one trom us. Haidar had promised to go 
with ns all the way, and later imiim Sharif hroaght him to 
mH wben I w'as at home alone, and made him repeat his 
promise, and aEsurance that be had never told Baleh he 
w'oiild not go. 

Saleh also wanted money, bnt was refused; he got 100 
nipees a montlr, and 300 were prepaid at Aden* He 
gambled, and my husband wished to keep the coiitentR of 
onr money-haga for our own use. We calculated that at 
the cheapest, for soldiera and siijara and eamela, Bir 
Bcrhnt would cost 130i. Saleh had put all the sen^antfi in 
a most terrible fright, and a soldier had told them that if we 
went beyond Shibahm we should ah be killed, and that wk 
H bould find no water by the way. So we had to explain to 
them the plan of going by Wadi bin Ah, and Ut comfort theui 
UM well as we could. These people never seem to think 
that we value our own Uvea as much as they do theirs. 

Meshed was also closed iLgainst us. The sultan of 
Siwoun and the eayyide had sworp on the Koran not to let 
ns proceed on our journey; the Kattiri had also sworn and 
sent messages to tlie Tamimi pf Bir Eorhut^ iiie Jabberi of 
Wadi bin Ali, and the Nabadi, and they were all against iiu. 
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We hail another day of auatiety and uncertainty na to 
■whan we should rerilly start, as the cftinels were not collectei.1 
till late* Wo watched eagerly from our tower, counting 
them as they arrived by twos and threes, 

W’e were rather in despair as as we sat dining in a Tard, 
for at this time we were started with our own coohery, nud 
dined near the hitchen, which Matthiiios had been able to 
make in an isrchcd recess of the inclosTire, where there were 
high hills of date-stones, kept to be ground to paste for 
cattle-food. 

Ho could not be allowed to defile a iloliannnedan kitchen. 
After a very few min aces, however, my husband had 
an idea, which was to go to Shehcr somehow, and tnrn np 
inland from thence ■ there were jdenty of TainimT there to 
help us. and we conld thus get to the east side of the 
Kattiri. Saleh was to know nothing till all was settled. 

Febmary 7 was a very weary day of waiting; for we 
had mended and cleaned CTeiything we possessed, and we 
packed and hoped the conrels would come, espeeting to be 
off on the morrow, but it was not till evening that people, 
I cannot remember of wliat tribe, came to bargain with ns, 
and the bargaining continued nest morning; so wo made all 
baggage ready to be tied into bundles, for we had no doubt 
we should start on the 8th at latest. 

First they said we must go by the Wadi al Ain, their own 
home, and this we knew was that they tnight blackmail us: 
but they told ua it wae from want of water on the high 
ground, over which we must travel for ais days, and that 
we must take two camels for water. Then they said we 
should take seventeen days in all, and were to pay for twenty 
at more than double the usual fare. AYe should have to go 
back on our old read as far as Adah, then three days in the 
Wadi al Ain region, the same road near Haibei Gabrein, go 
on to Gaffit, and thence turn eastward to Sheber. 
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AlVe were perfectly horrified at this plan ; the price was 
great, and Lbe Bultao seemed not ta think it possihle to go 
against the Bedouin ; but faz worse in our eyes vlob the 
thought of our mapr as we Bliould see no new country, instead 
of taking a turn or a climb that would haTe added miles 
to it. 

They left ub, and we were sitting on <mr floor in the 
deepest depths of dark despair, when news came that these 
eBjnel-men, hairng made a fresh pltm ht xnoro extortioosj 

that there was to he no limit to the number of camels, 
save their %rill In loading them, the sultan, being indignant, 
was thinking of sending for other men. 

When we heard that we roused up and concocted a new 
plan, which was to send for the sultan and ask hnn to get 
the Jabberij and make them take ua b}" the Wadi bin AJI; 
so ho came and agreed to this. We were not to go so long 
over the highland^ hut to go up and dowu at least twice, 
which w^ould suit us and our map. The sultan told tis we 
should find running w’ster^ and that it was a ahorter way 
to Sheher. 

Besides this, there lurked in the background, not to be 
revealed till the last moment, a design to get the Tamimi to 
come to a phvee in Wadi Adira and take us to Bor Borhut, 
a name truly tcmble to Matthuios and the Indian servants. 

We were in high epiritB, and agreed that no matter 
what our fate might be w'e were having a delightful evening. 
Truly I think the pleasures of hope are not aufficientiy 
appreciated, for even if your hopes are never resJiHcd the 
hoping has been a great happiness. On the 8th those extor¬ 
tionate men of Wadi al Ain stmt to say they would take us by 
thfj Wadi biu Ali, turnmg outof Wadi Hadhnunout at A1 Gra n, 
crossing the Wadis bin All and Adim, and reaching Sa'sh, 
where we could bnmch off for Bir Borhut. This offer was 
deelinodT for ’we WGto watchitig and w^altiug for the Jabberi ; 
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and ftt mglit "we heard that tlie brave Jabberi were at 
Shibalnn, whereas our messenger had been sent to TA atli 
tin Ali. They said they wondeted at not hearing from ua, 
as the snltan had engaged their camels and promised to 
let them know when they would he w-anted. It was a great 
niyfltery to us why the Wadi al Ain people had ever leeti 
sent for. 

The Jabferi thns defied the KaLtiri: ^ As snra as we 
come from Jabheri fathers and Jahberi motherSp we will 
take these pisople safely to Bir Borhtkt i and as sure as yoti 
ecime from KatLtri fathera and Kattiri motbor&p you may do 
vonr worst but still we will keep them safe l to w'hich the 
Kdttiri replied: " We do not wdsh to make war on you, and 
we do not qare where you take them so long as it is not into 
our eountryJ 

As soon as we had finished ont breakfast next day, a 
message came to say our hotses wore ready, and w'e were to 
go and drink coffee at a little tower the sultan has m the 
plain. Most of the party walked. There wore only horses 
for five; a donkey carried a water-skhip and our donteVi 
Mahsoud, carried haltem for every animal. There were the 
two wazirSp the son-in-law^ the suitEm of Hanra^ and a 
good many servants with carpets for us to sit on, and a 
teapot. We eat there for about two honi^ doing nothing 
but look at the green, an occupation for which thiji home 
is expressly built. A gun announced the arrival of the 
men of Al Jabber, and the sultan sent a man to kill a goat 
and receive them. 

Our great joy at their coming was tiothiiig compared to 
OPT extreme satisfaction at parting with them later on. 

I cannot say much for my skill as a physiognomiat, for 
T have it recorded that 1 liked the looks of onr Mokadam 
(that ia chief of our Jeafila^ or letnier) Talib-bin-Abdullah* 
Bon of the Jabberi sheikh* and that J did not care for the 
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looks of out now groonit Salotu. I was quite wrong in both 
cases. Tbote ware also Saleh-bin-Tanmni and auoibet 
J&bberi. We wore certain this time, to start next 
but with another change in our routep I beKe-^e on account 
of water. Instead o£ going by AI Gran, we were to go by 
Wadi Manwab, retracing oiir ateps as far as Purhud. 

Very early in the morning Imam Sharif came to us and 
told UB that the Jabbed had not sirffioient camels with them 
and that wo must taka camols of ilandoh the first day or tw'o, 
and that others would meet us in the Wadi bin Ali, so there 
was little hope of a ino¥e that day. The Jabberi afterwards 
said the Mandob way was much the longeatp so we changed 
again. 

We delayed several days longer at A1 Kotou, hoping 
against hope that the sultan of Todru would grant us per- 
miseioQ to pass through his tsrzitoricai that we might 
proaecnLe our journey. 


M 
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CILIPTER Xni 

FAfiETTTSLL TO THS SULTAK OF SHEBAKM 

OuB departure from A1 EoLod on Pebmary 12 wm almoBt 
as serious au affair as our start from Makalla. Sultau 
Salih, -with the icstinctfl of true hoBpitalJty, not only refused to 
raoeiTC remnneratiQii for our entertainTOenti but loaded tis 
ynth presents of food for the ’pvay and fodder for our aniinalHs, 
intimating that ^bakahish * to aorue of his dependents would 
oot be altogether unacceptable. With the object of re¬ 
ceiving rewards for their fiervicGa^ the grand vizierBj the 
tuounshi (a scribe);, the holbporterj the water-carrierSp the 
aiaves w^ho had waited on ns^ were all brought in a bare¬ 
faced manner to our room; as we descended the stairs^ 
expectant menials lined the passages ; we had to remember 
the grooms, the soldiers, and the gardeuers, Kever again 
will the irksome custom of tipping be half so appaUing as 
w^hen we left the palace of Sultan Sal4h. 

The sultau wdahtid to fire off eeTen gi;ns at our departure, 
but this we declined. He came about a mile with us, and 
then went to Sbibahm, to send an answer to the letter from 
the Taminii, saying, "On their eye^ they would meet tis at 
Sa'ah/ He also determined to stay away a few days, as he 
should find his house very dull when we were gone. It had 
been such a great break in the monotony of his life having 
us, and he had so much enjoyed the sodety of TTnflm Sharif 
that he was always promising him houses, wells, lands, 
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slaves, and wives if be would only return and settle down 

in the Waiii HiLdhi'amoiit. 

An old ojiiJ coufdential relation of his was to accom¬ 
pany us all the way, and the ’Wazir Salim-bin-Ali came as 
far as our first camjs, two hours off, in the Wadi Hadira- 
Here we could plainly see the formation of these Talleya, 
abrupt at tlm end and like a circus, not made by streams 
descending, but like creeks and bays of a ^gantic fiord, 
Tliere is not mnefa cultivation in the little valley, Tliis is 
the road to SLeher, There are two approaches to the 
akaba, one by the Wadi Hadirsi and one by the Wadi bin Ali, 
which is the way to Sheher* We had to enter the AA’^adi 
bln Ali sidoways by climbing over the akaba from Wadi 
Hadira, owing to the opposition of the Kattiri, who hold 
the month of Wadi bin Ali. The wazir departed in the 
morning with a Martini-HenTy rifle which my hnsband sent 
to the sultan. This gave rise to the report which we heard 
ifftcrwards ‘ that we were distributing arms, of which we had 
five hundred camel-loads,’ 

That day wo had a very tiroBome adventore. Starting 
off early before our caravan with several Jabberi, we hi^ 
tended to ascend to the plateau before the heat of midday 
came on. A\ e W'cre accompanied by a few soldiers, who it 
turned out did not know the way, and having ridden for an 
hour and a half up a narrow gorge aith wild figs, wild date, 
and fan palms growing around us, and reaUy magnificent 
cliffs TOO to 800 feet high on either side of ns, reddish 
in colour and with fossils in the limestone strata, a truly 
fearful and awe-inspiring place, we suddenly came to an 
abrupt termination of our valley, having wormed ourselves 
along, chiefly on foot, and found that unless Sindhad's roc 
came to our assistance we could not poaaibly get out of it. 
Conwquently We were regretfully obliged to retrace our steps, 
having spent three hours and much toil, but glad of having 
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had anopportTuiity of foLto^ring ooa of these valleys to its 
bitter end. It appeared that our supposed guides had never 
been there jo their lives. 

We scrambled down this wadi, and into the Wadi to 
our right; the way truly was difficult, the valley narrowing 
and neaxly blocked up by perfectlyperpendicular cliffe. Our 
caravan and servants were anxici^ly awaiting us at a 
carious spot called Mikad^b, about a quarter of the w'aj up 
the cliff, where the road w'hich we had missed goes through 
a natural tunnel about twenty yards long, from lovely 
pools of rain-water preserved in its reeeBSBs, with which 
we eagerly refruahed ourselves. The rest of the ascent to 
the plateau was marvellously steep. The camels had to be 
unlojwled, and two fell dow'n. All the baggage was carried 
by men, up crag after crag, and sometimes there was no sign 
of a path. I never could have imagined it possible for camels 
to ascend the roof-like slope of rock up which they had to 
clomber for the last 50 yards, and iudeed, one poor animal 
did fall, and injured itself bo that it had to be unloaded and 
token hack, whereupon those Bedouin who did not own it 
hesuilcfLsIy regretted that it had not been killed, as they 
would have liked some of its flenh for supper. Just at the 
end everything had to be unloaded again, and the camels 
hterahy dragged np to the top, while tve sat dangling our 
legs over the cliff. Such yelhng and shrieking I never 
heard among the Bedouin, our soldiers and our servants all 
calling each other rascals, and no one doing mote ha 
could help t and inasmuch as we had about five Salehs, four 
Umbarreks, and other duplicated names amongst out men 
the shouts of ‘ So-and-so, son of so-and-so,' made us fully 
realise the clumsiness of Arab nomondatnre. 

When we dambered up on to the akaba it looked dreary 
and lifelesB, silent and lonely and stony, but it soon became 
lively enough, for we wore a large kafila, about fifty people 
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and tvventy-four caineb* Wei had by very good fortune a 
great deal of cloud that daVp but aJao aome trenietidoiie stin. 

Wg aat eagerly counting the camels aa they came into 
vieWp and biul great anxiety about eight of them, and wore 
obliged to send two soldieFB back to acarch for them. We 
meant to proceed farther as water was two hours on, and 
some of the first-arrived camels wore rdoat.Iod ; buti after all, 
wo felt w'e must w^ait for those eight camels, and send back 
to ilikadeh for water. We could not cneaxup very com¬ 
fortably, for the camel which had fallen and hurt Hh cheat 
had oar bedding and night-clothes and Imam Sharif*a tent- 
poles, and besides this our kitchen-box was missing and v/e 
had had no luncheon. So another camel was sent down to 
fetch those necessariesH 

It was dreadfully windy, much diist blowing, atid so 
atony that we could only have a peg in each comer of our 
tents. Rain was threatening, &o the baggage was all stacked 
under the ontet fly of our tent. The soldiers behaved moat 
helpfully and the brave and bold Jabberi had not yet once 
mentioned hak&hish in our hearing and w^ere most polite* 
They were better-looking men than others we had seen, all 
tall, ahght, wdry% and very muscular, a higher type than the 
Ehailiki and much more dressed. The three principal ones 
wore tnrbana, red and yellow. They said they were so v^ry 
sorry for losing the way that 'none of them felt qidt^ well 
w'hen they thought of onr mconvenienc^/ 

I conld not sleep that night, so I got np and put on my 
dressing-gown and sat near the door with my bead out, and 
so wtLB fortunately mady to slip out when I heard a trailing 
picket, and ionrtd Znl>da rushing up and down, looking for 
water I snppoae. We were so ehort of it that we had 
washed in a very little without soap, and one horse iiad 
drurtlt that, and the other the water the chickfime were 
w-ashed in. I caught him , but as I could not possibly drive 
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in the jjicket, I tied him to a packing case, and tlicn bad to 
collect his food^ which wes blown all over tlio place, and i-riyg 
it there for him. 


On February 14, in consequetaceof the want of water, great 
was the hnny to start; wq were off aboat hjjf-past sis, 
and traveiled till one o'clock wlthont stopping or getting 
water; the hoi^scs only had half a pint each, that w’e had 
washed ui. Wo should* not have been so estravagant as 
to wash that much if wo had not wanted to lot tho horses 
drink. 

Tho plaleuQ here offered features that were now to na. 
It 16 us it were in two stories. From the htJttom of a wadi 
you reach first a slope or talne of louso stones, then a cliff, 
then another slope of loose stones and a cliff, and next 
conies the main akaba, and on this again a great deni more 
of the upper story is left than we bad hitherto seen. The 
upper part is hom SO to 100 feet above the lower* 
Bometimo!; it is in the form of an isolated ilat-topped hill, 
larger or smaller, and sometimos like a kind of centipede' 
and in the gullies between the legs of these centipedes are to 
bt} foand whatever ri^main of frankinccose trece, for vege¬ 
tation is verj' sparse on the akaba. Showered about every¬ 
where are small Lila of bkek baaalt. We had several nm 
and downs, and passed wadis nuiuing in close to us beftira wo 
began to descend by w-liut mnsl have been a fearfid road for 
the camels, down tho two precipices and the two flights of 
rolling stones, into the WsAi bin All. The way was far 
better than that of the day before; the very Jabberi never 
saw- sncL a road as that, they said. 


Atheu wo started deacentliug ws saw the village of 
Ba^hel below us-tho Jabberi capital. It has a pictiiroamie 
modern fort, bniJt on old HImyaritic foundations. AVhen 
ww reached it the soldiera fired guns, and wo were very 
kin<Uy received by the inhabitmi«, who led us to a house 
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they had prepared for ua. We excu&ad ourselves Iroru 
inhabiting it, saying it was better not to have our baggage 
carried up* but we would gladly reat in it. 

The house seemed very olean—it was of mud of conrae ; 
the walls of it and the stairs liad tdl been scraped into 
furrows and curves^ and al&L> the dados of the ataircaae and 
room were de'corated with a kind of haakei: pattern* and the 
fl oors were ai$ci in a miged pat tern. Caiqje ta were spread, water 
brought, and -with great kindness they locked us in that -^ve 
might not he dii^turbod* Only our own party were in this 
roam, the soldiers in another^ Matthaios had joined him- 
seLf to the vanguard to see what happened to tie, eo my 
husband shared his horse with him * be had been terrified 
the day before at the fear tin at wo had been ciirried off. The 
Indian servants and the botanist ioinod ns just as coffee with 
ginger and other spices were brought. Our host hfwi long 
^Testling with the lock before he cordd open the door* and 
aftor this wo were desired to bolt it on the inride, We had 
a pleasant camp, nith palm-trees to shaile efl^h cooking lire* 
no starera being allowed. A woman here joined onr kajila for 
protection forafeiv stages. Even I novor saw her face; she 
always wore her mask and her hat, and looked a most 
ungainly object. I dare say I looked the same to her. The 
sultan of tshibalim had sent a man on horseback up thaL 
dreadful wadi to out last camp to thank ns for the gun, and 
to warn ns hy all means to keep on the highlands for fear 
of the hostile Eattiri. 

At Bazaheb Abdullah Msjeh-bin-Talib'hm-Said, chief 
of the Jabberi, w elcomed ns to his own house later m the day, 
a most nnwonted piece of bospitaliLy. He iB much stained 
with indigo, a very elastic aud noJied sovereign, who bends 
his fingers back in a way horrible to behold when he wishes 
to emphasise his i-cmarks^ aa he did w'hen he spoke of the 
Kiittiri and his wars with them, and his constantly losing 
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latiti in taide, as is also the case in hia fights with tho 
Hamontni. As we sat around drinking his coffee, ha boasted 
of his direct descent from Jabber of HJyal, the friend and 
councillor of Mohammed, aud told us that his family pedi¬ 
gree was safely kept at Terim, with those of all the sur¬ 
rounding tribes of Arabs, Somehow or other we did not 
care for the jabberi at all afterwards, and for tie rest of 
OUT journey to tbo coast our qnarrals with Talib, tho son of 
Abdullah, aud the difficulties ho would throw in our way, 
were daily sources of annoyance to ns. 

We left Bazahd athoJi-past six next morning with the in¬ 
tention of climbing up to the tableland again. The Wadi bin 
Ali is not very wide and the ground is bare, though there are 
many villages scattered about. At rather a large one, where 
the wadi forks, and which we reached at eight o'clock, wo were 
to begin our ascent. To onr diatnay the camels were made 
to sit down and the camel-men said we must stay there tho 
night, as tbra© wras no water up above. We declared we 
knew there was, and that wo would go on ; they must fiU the 
twenty water-skins which we always carried. Some men 
were inclmod to go on, hut ware overruled by tho majority. 
After half an hour's contention wo rode away with a good 
many people, leaving a few soldieiu with the baggage, to 
show onr determination to proceed, we being told that the 
others would be afraid to stay behind. We sat down once 
or twice in full view of the village, to sorvey the camels and 
wonder if they were coming, and much perplexed were we. 
We had expected to change camels the foUowing day, and 
this was the last day with those men, who by delayiilg ns 
wished to spin out another day’s Journey at twenty-five 
rupoes. Those stddiers who were with tis rfiooinmonded us 
to push on romid a comer, where the wadi ran in, and 
conceal onrselves behind rocks, which there stood up between 
tho path and the village, that the camel-men might not 
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think there uns o-nj hesitation on our part j fto meiit an A 
beasts, and I wore carefully hiddcTi, iind one who peeped 
VidthoTit hia tnrhan, reported that somo camels were rising, 
and finallj^ eight starting. 

When we reached the tableland we had to go a long way 
rntind to avoid a good many little wa^lie ’which were aU quite 
steep, before we reached the water. At the edge of tho 
tableland are some little shelters used by hunters to shoot 
gazelle, which come do’wn the gnliies that to ns appeexed 
inaccessible. Near the water the soldiers made us cUmb 
down to the first story of a small ’^vadi, where we sheltered 
under a shall q1 rock ’which overhangs the whole end of it. 
When I was cool, I olaniberMl np and found a hollow or 
depression above our heads, \^nth a few tufts of grass and 
K>raQ shrubs, so I took doTiSxi ^someblts of shnibs as " samples 
on appro " to the horses, and as they did approve, they were 
Bent up to graze. We lay on our saddle-clotli^ till three, 
pretty hungry, when the eight camels came, and a good long 
time niter the others arrived alec the relation of the sultan 
BaL^h joined ns on a riding camel; an old maUt Balem-bin- 
MchamjTiBd by name^ He said the camels had been 
changed, and the money paid in advance for this day, taken 
from those men. We had a cold, windy night at this place^ 
Farash. No one had tents but our own party j even the 
eultan and other gentry lie in the open on joumeyB. Our 
horses were given a supper of dates,, which are considered 
Vcr 3 ' strengthening, and which they much enjoyed. 

The tribe of A1 Jabber possess the parallel Wadis A dim 
and Bin Ali, and the road between them across tlie akaba is 
maeh traversed and apparently an ancient onc^ Wc wont 
Across on the level, eight milea, and then descended by a 
narrow valley leading into the Wadi Adioi. The w'ay waa 
made longer by its having to wind about to skirt tJje wadis, 
which out into it like a fringe; eometlmcs w^e W'ere only half 
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a mile from onr former or futuro track. Once we heard a 
grm fired, and looking acrosa^ we saw a hafila of fifty cameb, 
a much larger one than our own, alippiug behind a hiU to 
hide from ua. and presently some men climbed up to peep. 
We~tbat is to say my husband, Lmani Sharif, and I—with 
the three chief Jabbed, the hielation, and some soldiers and 
others, all gathered up together and stood at gaze, without 
returning the gun-fire, which was meant to find out if we 
bad any had Intentions. Our own camols were very near 
the strange and that party was terribly frigbtened. 

I think the fright was mutual. When we had gone some 
distance, and were out of sight of the strange caravan, tve 
were amu&od at seeing the soldiers and the Jahberi, all in 
line, running on at a double, firing guns, aud shouting, 
'Hohh ! Ilobh I Hohhl' My huabond asked the litelation 
what chance we had uf being robbed, as this seemed a con¬ 
venient place, but he comfortingly said,' We need not be 
much afraid, for we have the chief of the robbers with ns.' 
This was really true. 

The place where we were to climb down into the Wadi 
Adim was tremendously steep. It really seemed very like 
trying to climb down the sides of a tea-enp. I wondered 
how w'e and the camds and borsee would ever do it. 
However we iill did, and the valley became first a crack 
and then a little wider, and the road then was not so 
very bad in its own wild w ay. As soon ae the valley became 
n little fiat the men wanted to stop and wait for the camels, 
but we said we would rather be in the village of Ghail Omr 
which they said was only just round a near comer, 

So we went on, but for fully two miles, till Uje Wadi 
Adim crossed our path. It was full of palms on the far side, 
so we went over there, but were made, whether we would or 
no, to return to the mouth of our little wadi again ; they said 
ou account of food for the camels. There was a fearful 
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row when we crossed the valley, to make hk go back, there 
were daggers out and lond kbouts that my husband and I 
were rascals (harami] and Imam Sharif a dog, and Matthaios 
and the rest of the aervant^s were in great alami. 

We were now in much anxJety and perplexity, for w^e 
were Luld the Tamimi had not come, Emd they were to have 
been at Ghoi] Cmr before us, to fetch ns to Bir Borhnt. 
AVo ouTEekes were not at the appointed place, for we were 
kept pent into the little wadi. W"e were told that two men 
had been murdered on the way to Bhehor, but we never 
made out who they were ; alGO that a eeyyid and a lot 
of the Amri tribe had come, so the Hdation took my horse 
and went off to investigate them. 

Next morning we thought It well to b& ready and to 
look UfidiEmayed ; tire seyjnd with the ten Amri joined 
us, and we sJl turned into the W’adi Adim to out right 
and south* The valley is moat frnitluJ and well worth 
seeing; there are mileB of palm w^oods; it ia abont 100 feet 
higher than W'aiii bin Ali, the slope is greater and the moim- 
tarns lower; it is the most frequented caravan route from 
l^hcher to the Hadhramout. We passed plenty of people 
coming up, and one day we met a caravan of 150 ciiniela fruin 
Shchcr with Hadhrami inerchauts rctnruing from India to 
enjoy the fruits of their rascality, and end their days on the 
sacred ehsiI of Arabia, There were little tents on the camels 
for wranei], and they seemed to us tc have vary few armed 
men. 

The stream Gbail Omr is the first rtmning one we saw 
since A1 Ghail, It comes from the small AVadi Loban and 
is very considerable. Wadi Adim is quite the gem of the 
valleys that wc explored. There is a ziarct or place of 
pilgrimage, which attracts many pei^ple, to the tomb of 
a scyjid Omr^ called after Oraor, one of the four successors 
to Mohammed* The Jabberi seem, in spite of possessing this 
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rich vBiUey, to be a poor tribe. There is a large popnl&iioa 
scattered in smaU hoiwesteads. They have slaves, ’who live 
in little huts made of palm briinclies, with the intersticea 
plastered ’with mud. 

Ten more Jabben pined ns^ ao when W'e reached Sa’ah 
in two hours and a half, ’we were more than eighty |[>eopIe^ 
with t’^\'enty-Eve camels, two horaes* and three donkey 
We dismoimtcd in a denae crowd, in a field of dry earth 
cut up into squares ’with hiird ridges, so our flfxirR ’were 
most uncomfortable. Naturally we djired do no damage 
by having them dug smooth. 

On our arrival at our camping groimd and while’W'e were 
waiting for our tenta to be ready^ always a ’weary> irksome 
time to the wayworn traveller^ I was surrounded by women 
all masked. They seemed highly flistonished at a ^^afQty-piIl 
I W^B taking out, so I gave, or rather offered it, to an old 
wcjtnan near me. She wanted to tako it, hut eeveml men 
rushed between us and roared at us both, and provented 
my giving it to her. I stood there holding it out and she 
stretching out her hand, and one or two men then asked mo 
for it for her, so I put it down on a stone and she took it 
away and seemed pleased, but a man soon brought it back 
to me on tho end of a stick, sajung *thoy did not know 
these things and were afraid of them/ 

Them was no news of tho Tatnimi and many told ns 
they would not come, but w'o still kept up our vain bopeai 
aB they had promised to corns and wait a diuy or two for us,, 
briuging ’with them a ^wjara of the Minhali and of the 
namoumi. However, wc ’were never ailo%vod to get to the 
trysting^place, as wo afterwards thought, l>ccause the Jabberi 
w^auted to keep the fleecing of us in their own hands. 

Not one of our party, with the exception of Imam Slmrif, 
wished to go to Sir Borhut, and they ail encouraged each 
other in di&cottraging ns. 
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About Di mile before reiicbing Sa'iih we sa’w m old fortross 
on a spur jutting out of the precipice, with a cut road leading 
to it, so of course we determinod to wisit it. We accordingly 
set out about t\^'o o'clock, my bTasbahd and I, Saleh on the 
donkey, some soldiers, some of our n^ara of Jabberi, and 
my camera. But we came to a standstill when first four, 
then nine, and at last fourteen men wore seen on the top of 
the ruins, pointing guns at us. They said they would not 
let ns adTance without pajdngj and we feared to coma to 
terms ae our Jabberi first said they were Amri, and than n 
tribe of Jabberi wuth ’whom they ’were at war. In this 
uncertainty we had to turn back and my husband cotnplaincd 
to the sheikh of Sa^ah, who said Lhat this blackmail fog had 
been planned by one of our tliree best Jabberii Scid-bin- 
Iselcm, who went’With ust and that he would mnd men of his 
own with us in the morning. In the morning they came, sure 
enough, emd first asked for a dollar ' to buy coffee/ but my 
husband said *No; he would give bakshish if he found 
’writing, but if he found no writing he Tronid give nothings 
and in any case, nothing till we returned.' As w^e heard no 
more of theni after they had retired to think OTer it, we M-ere 
sure there could be no inscription. Beaides we had seen 
that the cornGr-stones were the only cut ones; the others 
were all rough. 

After dinner we and Iinam Sharif had another serious 
council, finding oursekes in a regular fix. 

We determined to stay on one more day at Sa'ah to give 
the Tamimi a chance to join ua, for if we were baffled in 
get Ling from hero to Bir Borhnt, wo must got to Sheher 
as rjnicklj as poeeibla and try from there to reach Bir 
Borhut» We wished to dismiss our eamel-men, but they 
said they would not let ua do so, nor allow anyone else to 
take the loads. 'They said they would take us for one rupee 
a day each camclp but we did not know how many daja 
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they wciuJd tfike; they htui al^o that they would stop 
wliere we plenwid, nr go on all day if we liked, but we Lud 
had csperioTiec which letl hr to doubt this. They had now 
been asked to nMiie thfeir stages; hijitas can go m seven 
or eight da^-s. 

We determined that our next attempt to go to Bir 
Borhut should be with lewer c^unels. It is a great mistake 
for explorers in dangerous eonntrios to have collectors with 
thcnt. They are a great drag and an extra anxiety. The 
preparations they can make are necessarily all made by 
guesswork^ as no one can tell what is to be lonnd in an 
unknown country. O we had known wc should never liave 
carried the huge spade and fork, wiiich were hated all the 
way by everyone, or the qnantities of cases of spirits of wine 
and receptacles tor large aniinala, and the dozens of gins, 
snares, and traps of every description for things that we 
never faundH Of course, in the case of onrexpediticjn, there 
are certain plants and reptiles w'hich would not yet have 
emerged from their primcTaJ obscurity, and it le a great 
consolation to feel that something was accomplished in tlsat 
way. For everyone who is added to such an expedition^ the 
leader has one more for w'ho&e life and health he feels a re- 
spoDsibility, one more whose little idiosyncmaleR must l>o 
studied by'ail the rest^ and w'ho may endanger the safety of 
all by his iudiscretioiiB with regard to the natives, and one 
more who innst be made to pack and be ready in rinie^ or 
willing not to stray aW'ayin times of danger* Merc Berv^ants 
do not Eo much matter^ as they are under control, though 
the fewer of them the better, as they are human bemge who 
must be fed and carried; but thotiic above them, and who, 
though not entitled to a seat in the council, feel free to mflkfl 
coTuments, are the hardcBt to deal with. 

Before we went to bed that night, Haidar Aboul, the 
second interpreter, came and swore on the Korun that the 
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Relation had premised Llie uamel-niGn two each ; 

Btill wa lay down happy in the aasnrance that we ahould bo 
at Sheher in seven daya^ hat after a night mneh disturbed by 
guns for a weddings the fir^t news that greeted US was that 
those camel-Men wshed to leave ns. They were told that 
they could not do so : they wero bound to take os to Sheher. 
They then said they would not go in seven duya—who had 
arranged such long stages? They were told their sheikh 
hath Then wg agreed to go in eight day^, hoping that in 
the end they* finding they w^ould lose no money* would 
alhiw us to gain time. Some hours after the little crooked 
flheikh sent to say that if those men would not take us in 
seven days he would get others. 

The Relation was not of much goi^d to ns. There is here 
no law, order, authority, honour, honesty, or ho5rpitiilit3% 
and as to the people,! can only deseiibathem aa hateful and 
hating one another. It must he an awful lile to live for ever 
unable to Edrir without dyam even a few nides. The rude 
O:\rinthian Boor cannot have heyn ihs had as these Arabians. 

After this they came and said we should go in thirtt^n 
days. Later the sheikh sent to say he would send twenty 
soldiers, and make them take iis in eight days. This my 
husband declined, as w^e knew he had no power, even in his 
o^vn viDage- 

Theu thfi brother of the shoikh came to a^k for a prej^ent 
for him, which was refused, and the sheikh said afterwards 
we could not trust that brother, he was a liar. 

At last another list of different stages was brought, and 
they swore by God and upon the Koran that they would 
take us in seven days. 

All the time wo were in Sa'ah had to remain in our 
tent, tightly tied in, lor if we did not we were quite deprived 
ol air by the crowd, which became thicker and thicker, 
driving the foreinoasi nearly into the tent headlong. I 
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sewed strings to tha estroiiiB edges of oor dooTSj wliitik 
lapped hiilf a yard, and this extension of size Wiifl veiy 
welcome. We aftorwsjds found these strings uaefni and 
pleasant, but we always called them the ‘ Jabberi strings 
in reniembranca of these tormontora. If, thinking tha 
crowd had disparBod, wa Tcnturad to open the tent, a scout 
proclaimed the fact, and we were again mobbed- 

Our tent was 7 feet G inches square, and we found this 
qnite large enough when it had to be pitched on a slope, or 
on a narrow, rocky ledge, when trees had io be out down to 
make room in a forest, or when it was ameng the boulders 
of a river bed. Imam Sbarif s tent was larger, and thougb 
it looked more stately in a plain, be Bometimes had not 
room to pitch it, and bad to sleep with his servants. 
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CHAPTEE XIV 

HAjaASSKI> 11Y oun GUTUEa 

We neTer could whether the Tamimi had come or 

noLp eo on Fehttiaij 18p havrug giTeu up all hope of joiiijug 
them and changed ten ccuucIb, we set out, buE not befem 
nine o^olock. 

After Sa‘ah the Wadi A dim becomes narrow^ etonyj and 
unintereating, and our way lay for a good part along a atony 
river bed, gradually mounting, but aJruGst imperceptibly» 
For Beveral daya we pursued the course of ttus valley, aud 
had we known what w^ould befall m ns -we approached the 
head of the Wadi Adhn, I think nothing would have iudneed 
us to take this route. It appears that a very wicked bmuch 
of the Hamoumi tribe hold a portion of this valloj, and 
determined that their enemies, the Jabberi, who stole their 
catHe and plundered their caravaua, should oot have the 
exclusive patronage of the lucrative English travellera on 
their way to the coast. To our surprise at twelve o'clock 
we stopped at a well, Bir al G hus, when our men began to 
unhjad the camels. They said they w ere only just waiting 
for the Hamouinj siyara to come up, Btnd that they had 
already arrived at Sa'aiL 

The namonmi are a email, poor tribe of Bedouin, who 
occupy the lower end of "Wadi Adim. They hire out camels 
to oaravana, and do a groat deal of the carrying business^ 
'rheir villages cousTst of misemblo little hovels gathered 
round forts, placed at intervals down the valle5T5, so that 
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they caji sag fiom one to smother. They have many floEiks 
und herds, for there ia fttrtuiilly paatnrage for them, and 
many of the Rhepherda live in caves, there being plenty in 
the aides of the valley^ which are composed of pudding- 
atone; they wall up the front. 

We coriBidered that+ aa Tahh-bm-AbdalJah, the chief of 
the Jabberi and so notorious a robber, waa otir Xokadam, 
we had better keep Irionds with. him+ therefore we spoke 
him fair. He and his compaTiiious ciLmo and wrote their 
names after a list of stages^ and made a most solemn oath 
they would do anything we liked ; and uftEr we liad sat for 
an hour or more in the sun, waiting for the Hamouini, they 
said WG nvuat pass the night at Bir ul Ghuz, still swearing to 
the seven days. 

Wo therefore encamped, and very soon the Jabberi came 
and a^ked my husband for a sheep, hut ho said he would 
not give one now, but lattir in the joumey he would do so if 
ho found we were getting on well; so they went away, but 
eoou came back for twenty-iseven dollars, as siyar to the 
Hamoumi. My husband said he had agreed for twenty-fivcj 
but they aaid they had spent two dollars on a messenger to 
fetch tho Hamoumi. The Jabberi were by way of having 
II 0 dolt art? for their s/yar, forty first and the rest at Shehet. 
They w ould not move neat morning (thu 20th) without the 
whole of the money^ so they had to be given that and the 
tw^pnty-seven dollars for the HamoumiH Besides this they 
always demanded Llieir camehhire eveiy evouiug. 

They next said the way was very dangerous^ and we 
must take men from five other tribes (.though we could not 
imagine how ao many could be acconuiifxiftted in that 
wildemeaEl, and pay twenty dollare. As my hutiband re¬ 
fused, and askcul them to reflect upon the consequences nf 
their conduct, the sohlicrB camo and now' Raid they recom- 
iLieudcd him to pay and recover tho m?>ncy at Sheher; 
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otherwifiti they, ih.& laolilierBp said they would give up tiheir 
weapons to the Jabberi as a pledge that they would pay 
forty dnllars at Rhi^lier, We said they mightp bat Talib tf?ld 
us that ]f we did not pay they woald give the Hamotiuii tliajr 
money anct all go Imck tbeiuselves. We then sammoued 
Imam Sharif and had another council of three. 

Tile servants, mcauwhiie^ iiseil often to be hstningin at the 
tent door, scanning our facea itnd begging to do anything 
tho Jabbori wantedp and nif^janing that we should never eee 
the Ocean any rnoie. 

The Jabheri had gone away, as my husband said he must 
think over this; so we consulted together. We at first quite 
decided to return to A) KotoUp and try to roach the coast 
by AVadi a[ Ain and^ if we could not have the camels^ to 
load our own three animals with necoKsaries and money^ 
leaving all else behindp and perhaps to slip by Siwoun iii the 
night. So Talih was recalled, and told that we w^ould gn 
back ; that w e w are now eonvineed of the dangers of this 
rond, aa we saw ho was afraid himself^ and as^ he had told 
na of two places where mnndors were always go mini t ted* 
But aftarwards we thought it wiser to consent to pay the 
extra thirty dollars (in all fifty-seven) ag slyar to the 
ilamoiiiiLE^ all the tribes mentionetl being varieties of 
Hiiinoumi* The money wa^ to bo placed on the Eomn and 
taken thence by Tajib, wiih an oath that, if the sultan of 
Kheher Llionglit it tmneceflaarjp it should be refunded^ Seid- 
bin-lHolem aud three soldiers witnessed thisp but Talib 
would not ullow' the Hamonmi to lie praseut. Instead o( 
taking Talib s gnu ng a deposit, the soldTors were to keep 
the money in their hands* We were still to be at Shcher 
vrithiii the geveo days, and not now to wait two or three 
davs for the five tribes. 

Though we did unpack a Koran and make Talib-biii- 
Abdullah ewoar on it, did not then uudemtaud that merely 
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s^vcEiring on tliK binding nothing. The Koran must be 
ojHnied^ and some plMea tue better than others. Oaths bj the 
life of a eoDp or to diTorce a favoorite wife^, are really good. 
\Vg beings as I say^ ignorant, the oaths were broken. 

My husband and I now felt quite conquered ; and it 
mnst be admitted we had reason. 

We had a horrible 6¥emng of dust^torms and huni- 
caneSp and were dreadfully afraid of the tent being b]o’¥V"n 
down. In the morning we packed» and the baggage was 
taken out to bo tied in b no dies, w'hen Talib demanded the 
eleven doUare camel-hire for tho day before. In vain waa 
he told that all was p^wked^ and he ehonld have them at the 
next etag^. No 1 ho would not go away wi thout his money - 
so at great mconvenience we had to pay on the nail. 

We had not gone an hour before we stopped* unloaded, 
and changed our camels for Hamoumi camels, * Now all 
h peace,* said TaUb-bin^AbduHah^^ and in the same breath 
naked for tivo dollars for two extra eamds^ that wo had had 
before wo roMhed Sa‘ah. My huaband refused, but when 
wo reached our stage Talib asked for that day's pEi.y, and 
would not take it without the turo doUaira* Of course my 
husband refused again, saying we were not reeponeible for 
those two camels; that Talib had contracted to take us 
and our baggage, and that now we had twenty-two cmnels 
instead of tho fifteen with which we sjrived at A1 Koton. 
Equally, of course, he knew he must pay, and did. 

We settled ourseJves under some thorny trees at Bit bin 
Ahoudajip where there are tw'c wells with good water. Il is 
larger than most Hamoumi viUagOEp and has palm^treea and 
many l^ge b’dotn-trees. 

Be&ides the Hamoiimi, Jabheri, and YaXei, there are 
many small subsidiary tribeSp or miher lamilies, forming 
little independent comnmnitits of their own, in this region. 

To con tin pe the life of Talib-bin-Abdullah. As soon ais 
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ha had roMivcd th^ lust-snauticjned money, ha aud hi^ 
compauioDS and the Haranimti hu,d a gneat and loud quG*rrel, 
Our money, being bo bulky^ Wiia in bags scattered about 
among all the baggage, but we had one Etore-bag m 

my boKp and my husband had some for cniront expenses. 
The camebmen thought all the money vvaa in a- certain bag 
that was solemnly carried into the taut every night* While 
they shouted we filled the bag with a certain amount of 
dollars, meant to reprefiBnt our entire forLune, and placed it on 
tho table. Wa liad become great hypocrites^ but now we 
both decided that sweet words wars of no avail Whenever 
Imam Sharif was sont forn the servnnta crowded round, 
ficarLning our facea, and Jn detspair themselvee* saying ' our 
lives are sacrificed/ and making great lamentationa about 
their wives and families. 

It was very hard sometimes to keep our voices and 
countenances cheerful while holding counsel with Imarn 
Sharif as to how we ought to act, for aoraetimes it is right 
to haggle over fourpence and sometimes it is right to pay 
thi^ongh the nose. It is difiicultc indeed^ when you are 
cudgelling your brains, not to knit your brows^ even if you 
only wish to decide if yon will take your umbrella or not. 

Talib had not been absent from us an tour when he 
again arrived, saying he wanted four doUarti to pay a debt 
be owed in Bit bin ALoudan; * it was to come out of the 
thirty dollars still owing for the s&yctm, and to be paid ;i.t 
Sheher/ he fiaid. He w^aa, of course, told that the money 
for the siyura had been fully paid up, floventy dollarB before 
the sultan of 8hibahm, and forty at Sa^ab. Talib bawled a 
good deal, and my husband pointed to the money-bag and 
Eitid, *If you want all my money, take it; but call it by 
no other name than robbery. Take aU at once instead of 
bctlujriDg me peipctuall}v and I wdi settle with you at 
BhEiher." 
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Wlicn they heard tin’s they WHie frighteued, and went 
away, saying ‘ Oh [ No J No! We do not want that/ They 
wore snon hack, and said they wanted four delJars on thair 
food money (four annas a day), ^ but not at all unlesG we 
wished.' They then acknowledged, before the soldiere, that 
the siijar was fqlly paid up, and that Tah'b had made a 
mistake about those tw o dollars that he had obtained for the 
camels. In the meantime we had been piamiiug to get 
our moat urgently neede^l things ready to loud on the hnrseii 
and to walk to Sheher, only sixty-five miles—hut such miles 1 
HctWOTcr, we knew our enemies had the advantage of Ivnowmg 
the way and the water-places, which wa did not, and cfiuhl 
climb like monkeye over places whore we could not taka 
horses. 

I am sure we should never have found the wav over such, 
mountains, where camels sat down and alid, and we did 
much the same, sometimes quite inToIimtarily. 

Boleh at this time seemed disposed to do hie duty. The 
money fthirty dollars) that had been extorted the day before 
for sii/ar to the naiuoumi, who had not yet turned up. and 
given to the soldiere, was by them put into Baleh’s keeping, 
as he had a box that could be locked. In the night Talib crima 
to Saleh and said: ' Six ITamounii are here; give me the 
money for them,' ‘ Wait till morning,’ said Saleh, ‘and I 
will give it you before Mr. Bent, Imam Sharif, and eveiy- 
body,' but when he offered it to Liin then, he said, ‘No 
keep it.’ 

We hud gone a little ahead next inoming, Febmarr 31 
Talib, Imam Sharif, and I, with the ueedinl eecorti my 
husband having to rido a camel a* his horse’s back was 'sore, 

and had proceeded an hour op our road when ‘ Ban« f ’ 

went a gun high np in tho rocks, to our left, near 
tlia village of Kouna or Eoutna, and * bang [' went another; 
BO we stopiHhl, and with ssonie hesitation live of the soldioni 
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and some of tlie Jabberi went fnrsvartl, getting roimcl l>eiiiiid 
llie ahalter of some treea. There were eevan men np in tlid 
rocks, anil a tower in the villuge waa crowded- Thej eon- 
Btautlj fired Erom both pkoe$. The camels soon came up, 
and we all dismounted and stood together with our animals^ 
Bash ft, 2nbda, and Malisond clot^i by. This shooting and 
parleying went on for half an hoar- We thought at fii^t that 
they would only fire ever our hoadst but a bullet struck the 
ground Yery near us. 

AYe could not make out what it was all about. There 
were so many dlSeren t Fraggtsstions made as to the cause i 
tRjuie Biiiri the people of the village wanted to come with ns 
as iiyara, and some that they wanted to fight the Jlanioumi, 
■who had lately taken their camels. 

Our men shoutedj' Sij/am ! Styara " and the tuen on the 
tower, ' Come no nearer 1" ^ By my God you shall not ctKmc 

ou 1 ^ * We are fighting and we wiH slay him who dares to 

sLir a step I' 

Talib said, *!Now we can go neither backward nor for-’ 
■w^ard/ and amazed us by aslring for no iiianey% 

At last the soldiers came back from the village and told 
us to advance, so we mounted and rode through the Yillago 
omidEst tjncomphmontary remarks from the scowling inbabi- 
tauts, TYe w^ero told some people had gone on to intercopt 
us, and accordingly about half a mile further there were 
more shots, this time to our right. We of course came to 
a standstill, but Tahb, in spite of the shooting, rushed at 
Mahsoud^s bridle and dragged Imam Sharif down into the 
river bed, calling excitedly to the rest of us to hurry on, 
AVe passt?d safely, and you muiy be sure looked hi every rock 
and bush for enemies. 

Hardly a quarter of a mik on, and where tbs valky is 
about tliree tiiindred yards wide, there ’was a small tower to 
our left, and we saw a lot of men rushing into ttus and 
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uppearmg on tho battlcmentfi. W& knew they would ^jhoot 
at ufl a,iid I waa watching for the puJBL The first shot threw 
up the earth nearly two yarda from my horse^a noBetflrudtha 
next Beemed to &ay ^ tahish I * Juat at the hack of my neck. 
It went just between my httabanci and Imam Sharif, who 
were on foot behind me. 

Everyone ran aa fast as the rocky ground let themp to 
some trees out of irigbt of that tower, but not knowing 
whether ’we were not going to meet with more Rbootcxs, we 
always had our revolvors ready, though no one kueiv that ^ 
our safety lay in being unarmed in the enemies^ eyea; we kept 
them for worse need* 

The sheikh of Kouu^ &aid hie name wag AhdnllAh-bah 
Jabbeli* of the tribe of Obathani. There are two other 
amall tribea, Zedin—Sheikh Ebcnadomand Sbibim—Sheikh 
Eeugadem. 

After that last firing there wag no more that day, and 
w'0 dept peacefully at Iraida, which we reached about 12 . 30 , 
and where the mhabitants wore quite fiietidly, bringing us 
all tho food vro asked to buy. Tho valley seemed to come 
quite to m endp but took a sudden turn eairtward just before 
we reached the village. It is rather a pretty place, but the 
spot on which we were encamped was dreadfully dirty, and 
we were ao afflicted by dust-storms, that our books were 
covered while we read, and the colour of our clothes and 
bedding obliterated, and we had to tie our hair up in hand- 
kcrchiefa to keep it clean* 

We always h&d quilts of turkey-red or some other cotton, 
for when we lay down our beds often became sandy, and 
the guilts could caBily be shaken or brushed, and besides 
protected the blankets from burrs and grasB-thomsH Wo 
wore by ourselves in the afternoon w'ben I^alib came quite 
liioae, and with an air of secrecy, to ask for his eleven dollars 
for that day's camel hire, 1 rushed out to the kitchen and 
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brought MaitbaioB as a witness. Then Talib asked for 
two doLlars^ and when my husband began to csJl 8aleb^ he 
said ho did not want them and went He was soon 

back againj however, with Sflieh, to ask i! my liusband 
wished to pay any mom for siyara of the people we were 
coming to. My bosband said * No^* and after sorae talk 
Talib said he would not ask it if my husband did not wish- 
I told Talib that the very nes;t thing he would get wonld he 
mj husband’s money-bag, m he retired. Later h& came for 
thirty doUars to send to some people that night* but my 
husband told him to sond his o^vn men for thcm+ and not 
afterwards to say he had paid a me^E^ger; the money Tvoiild 
only be poad into those people^s own hands. We lay dowm 
with no great eertainty of peace for the morrow, when w^e 
expected to reach Gbaida. 

All, how'ever, went quietly that day* much to onr relief. 
My husband had been mduced to pay a rupee to send a scout 
up the mountain to look behind rocks and bushes for dangers* 
but we pa. 5 sed on our way completely unmolested by the 
shepherdesses, young luid old* who were all we met with in 
the ahapc of human beingfi. 

Tho valley became naa*rowar^ we rose highcrj and the 
cliffs were cavemous. Soruetimee the valley fieemcd quite 
to finiBh up, but then it alw^ays took a turn again« Much of 
the way was over large* round stones, most horrible for the 
horses. 

We passed a water-place^ two hours after we left NaJda* 
though Talib had made us stop there because, be said* thcro 
no w ater wdthin a day^s jonrney* and we found our¬ 
selves stopped Bahba, two honrs at least before Ghaidat 
where we e^tpected to be, Tabb still sticking to it that wo 
should be at Bheher in three more days. He only asked for 
four annas for coffee to drink at the great tomb of a wall, 
Bheikh Salcm-hin-AbduUsii Mohah el Mohagber, who is 
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huTtctd near a moai|ct(; and a tank, the footbath of cattle, 
from which wa drank pea^graen water, boiled and liitercul of 
coarse. Altogether Kabba ia a pretty villagB, but madi 
exposed to wind. The tribes thereabout are Mahri, Gobi, 
and tsalbanJ. 

PebruOiTy the '23rd was a weai^ day. TaJib had slaked leave 
tn go to Safes]a to arrange eomething with the sheikh, soon 
lifter our amval at Eahba, saying he would not be away 
long. He did not go all day, but at night said he was now 
going, and would take sixty rupfjes si^ar then, but was told 
we would take it ouraelvea. In the morning the Haiuotmii 
refnsed to load up, saying they had not been paid the tvi'enty- 
seven dollars. Taiib was absent, but being fetched said he 
ung keeping the money, as otherwiee the Hamouml might 
leave ufl any where they li ked, In t he meantime the aoldiera, 
according to their habit, matead of beeping their weapons 
foe onr safeguard, nnee more gave up Lheir swords and guns 
to the Hamouini. They always were pledging them to our 
enemies, as an earnest that we would do what they wanted. 

The Hanjoumi loaded the camels, on the oath of Taiib 
tliat they should have the money that night at Sufeila. a 
place that we were tu paae, and which the day before we 
iverc told it was impossible to reach in one stage. They 
swore to take ns to Bir Baokboji. \Ye started about ten 
0 clock, and at eleven the camels wore stopped at Sufeila, 
and the men said they would wait n quarter of an hour, to 
which my husband coneented. Thsy then began to lead 
the camelB away to feed, bo my hasband stoutly said that if 
they did that he would get other camels. Keither he nor 
any of us knew how or whence these other camels could be 
procured, but it had the desired effect, and they left the 
camels sitting among their loads, fjaleb was sent to arrange 
with the wretched little sheikh, and remained awav till after 
two o'clock. A soldier v^as scut to fetch him, and then 
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np-Hie trctncndouB uproar. Pirst tlmy ad [3 wo should slsiy 
whoro wc were, then that we should go only a short distance, 
and on a different way to that already settled. After that 

wore k>ld we could not go to A1 Figra- or A1 Madi, ag 
these were recognised placed for mnrderSj and w^e were tn]d 
the same of Ghail Bahwaisir ; ulso a good liuiny dilTerent 
nuiiihers of days were mentioned lor our journey. 

ATy husband said he would ctoup at Suleila, but thi^y 
quickly loarled up lor Bit Baokban, they said. The Hheikh 
was given fifteen dollars, and he told uh he would send four 
of iiLa sons with ub. 

I must say that after those four or five hours of being 
stared at and called had DamoB, I was pretty tired. We 
none of ua remarked that three of the soldiers^ aU the 
Jabberi, and the four sons stayed behind. 

I was riding with Imam Sharif, tw-o TTuiianSj four 
soldiers* and the groom lending Zubda, whoae hack w'as 
atill jBcre^ wlicn we came to a fork in the way. The soldiers 
ai^ked a paKKing man, ' Y\liich is the way to Ghail ? ' The 
man looked puzzled* so w^ere we, 1 said, ^We want to 
know the w ay to Bir Baokban.* ^ No* no I Ghaii/ said the 
aold ier9p and ’when I gaid " Back ban 1 ’ again they laughed 
H(HX>mfulJ y. Our kafila ettme up, and 1 rode to niy hu>jhand 
and told him T was sure we wsre bemg led ont of our wray. 

We were guided down a rocky slope into a valley not 
tnore than 200 feet wide, with tliick w oods up ^h gido* 
and a sandy bottom. Here We Were stopped by a good 
many shots from each side, and retreated a little, without 
turning our backs, and then looked about for the four sons, 
Thera was another row of courso, aud my husband said wo 
would return to Sufeila; but we were told at last Ihut ’^ve 
might pass, so ’we did, and one of the shootnrg soon joined 
us and asked for a rupee for coffee, but was refused, and 
then said he ivould let us go to Bir Baokban if he got a 
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tnpea, but- be did not insist. We now tbougbt it well to 
ask where we were, and were told that it was Hadbch^a place 
we had never heard of before. My huabaud said we should 
return to 8ufeilaj and carried off a string of camels. Tbere 
was ft great consultation, amid much roaring and shouting. 
I rode fast to the head of the hajila to see whatw’ft&happen- 
ing, my husband still going back with about sis caruela, the 
others going on, they said, to Bir Baokban. I then galloped 
back over the stones to the soldiers who wore behind, and said, 
‘ Tour sultan has placed you under our orders ; go and get 
those csjuds back.' * No, no,' they said, ■ it is quite safe to 
go on,’ ftnd ran hack as hard as they could. 

I then rode ba,ck quickly to my hnsljand, and found him 
in abject distress; one of his cornels had shed its load, and 
was seated on the ground. The scddiera remained behind, 
sitting on a bank. After n long council, we determined to 
go on to a village close by, where we joined the other 
camels. We had barely time to set up the tents before 
dark, and our store of bread aud charcoal stood ua in good 
stead. The Indian party were dreadfully late getting to 
bed. Dismay reigned supreme amongst us nil 

Saleh came in to our tent and said, ‘The man who shot 
at us says, " You cannot go on to-morrow. To-day we only 
shot our bullets in the air, but to-morrow we shall shoot at 
yon.' ” 

We thought of going back to Sufeila, and sending to 
the sultan of Sheher for help, but where could we find a 
messenger? ASTien we were in bed, Saleh cnine and said 
two men with the matcbcB of their guns alight were standing 
by OUT tent; some of those that bod shot at ns, and said 
they wanted four or ak annas, as they were returning to 
Sufeila. They refused to take four then, ao my husband said 
they had better come about it in the morning. 

Morning revealed that the&e were some of our own 
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camel-TncTi^ who were jngt preteiifling to be the sboDtere i n 
order to get money, flkud al^o we fotind out tliat Talib haft 
employed the shooters to give ub the fright, in order to 
dels-y nSy that the Jahberi and the soldiers might have a 
fem^t at our expeose in the villagejaad time to eat it* They 
did not roach camp till eleven. 

Next morning the soldiers brought my husband twelve 
of the fifteen dollars the sheikh had received (beidg part of 
the original thirty, said to be for th^i three other tiibos of 
Hamoumi), saying that he was a very wicked man, as he 
had not sent his four sons, so they had only left him three 
dollars for the feast. Hardly had my husband put this by, 
when Talib came and had to be given thirty-six dollars for 
sifjar to the MahrJ. Plainly we were in their hands, and 
had to pay whatever Talib chose, as we rnight be hemmed 
in at any moment. We felt as if wc were in a net. 

The eleven dollars camel-h Ira which we had kept out 
having gone to make up tlib enm, and the camel-men 
tefusing to load without it, we had to unpack again to 
get it for them, 

Snfeila, where we had endured such a disagreeably delay, 
is on dfe tableland, 3^150 feet above the sea-Ieveh with 
excellent air^ excellent water, palm and other treee^ and 
would make a firstni^lass sanaioriam for Aden. It is ten 
miles inliiiid from Bhe her as the crow flies, 

About 8 o’clock next rnorning we started, not knowing 
precisely ivbence or whither^ and determined to keep together 
ds much as possible. We followed for miles the bed of a 
stream* which coUects all the water from this port of tho 
akaha, and gradually develops hno Wadi Adim, the great 
approach to the Hivdhramout. There k a fortress on a 
hill feet above the flea-levck the highest point in this 
part; llaibel Gahrein being 4,150 feet, and near Dizba the 
highesL point 15 4*C00 feet. Alter some miles on the akaba. 
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we plunged into a valley about 200 feet wide, and wooded 
with pul ms ; the earthen cliffs were about tiO feet high, 
and the bed Bandy, 

By this time we neither had a liking for voile vb, cliUk, 
tree*, nor people. We did not feel pleased at being led 
Etniight acTDBS the valley to a band of ariued men, in a most 
unpleasant situation for us if they meant mischief. These 
were only Jabb^ri travelling, and they were told that wo 
were friends of the sultan of Sheher, and not going to stay 
a minute. I sappoee they would have fired if we had not 
l>eGn introduced to them. We %verg glad to reach Bir 
Baokban at 11,30. It is a well iu a bare place at the moutli 
of a valley. Tabb did not wiah to stay there, for the water 
is brackkh, and ha wonted na to go on before tbecamebmen 
came up, but we waited, and they and the .Tabberi had a 
loud and angry quarrel, and we were fold there was no water 
nearer than A1 Madi. and some of them wanted to stop at 
a place half-way to A| Madi and send for water. We could 
make ueither bead nor tail of it. Tahb then asked my 
husbimd w hich he wished to do, for ao it should be; but as be 
knew it was a case of ' Y<m may do aa you like, Imt you 
must,' answered to that effect, ‘ Wiiehever Talib liked, we 
were in hia hand* and could not choose/ After ^eat 
beBitaritm w^e eucamped in a windy, dusty, but rather 
pleasant place neai- Bir Baokban. 

There were many tembs on the way. One had three 
upright stones, which the Eamoumi camel-men touched, and 
then kiE^sed their fingerjj. 

They cheerfully told us tlmt many caravans Iiave been 
robbed here, and men nmrdere<i; pleasant news for ns. 

We asked them why we had been fired on, and they 
said that the people believed we poisoned the wells. The 
soldiers came and shouted at us a good deal, saying, ‘Why 
do you hire Bedouin to protect you? Are we not bcTe? uij 
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yon not trujst mb?* We aoothfid them with flattering vvorcls^ 
and then Talib eame and extorted nine more dolIarH. 

In the moniing we had to pay tliree dollars to three mm 
who said they had seen four men, which four men ran away. 

were informed that w-e were to pass tlirough three 
fribes thjtt day, and should hme a good deal of trouble on 
the way to Dizha, the place half w ay to A1 MadL As a matter 
of fact we were pretty sure that these later scares were only 
got up to frighten more money ant of our pockets* The 
soldiers w^ere told to go in front, but they often sat dowm 
and lit a fire for their water pipe, goL behind, or rode a 
coiuel. 

Though w'e w^enfc up and down a good deal, it woe not 
too i^toep to ride ah the way, and though there were watch¬ 
ings and Ecoutmgs, we saw neither man nor beast, nor 
any habitation of the three tribes- As we ’Went along my 
htiyband was told that an old woman (whom we never oaw) 
Imd come and said that the men of A1 Madi would not let 
ns pass, and that wc must write to the aulian of Bheher to 
send us two hundred soldiers. 

There is w^ater at Dizba* thoiigh w-e w'ere told there w as 
jLDue till A1 Madi. We encamped in a sheltered spot, a 
sort of pot between low' hills. We ought, according to the 
solemn contract, to have been at Sheher by that time. We 
talked over the plan of sending to Sbeher, and decided that 
doing so meant much pay to the messengert thirty or forty 
more doilorK riycrr^ and, what was worst, four days' delay ; 
it would also coat forty-four dollars in camel-hirer so we 
decided that it wua far better to push on, for our delay w'ouJd 
only give time to more enemies to gather round us. It w'onid 
likewise be far cheaper, and so it &Qb6eqnent.ly turned out. 

From being hj^ocrites w^e now bscamcr liars, and my 
husband said he had not m much money left, and that he had 
already paid four rupees tcj send men on the morrow. ITicre 
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wa.B some talk of our al] going by night and getting past 
A1 Madi^ but in that case onr own men would only fire on us 
to friglitGn u^. Next we heard that there was no Tillage at 
Al Madi where we could buy forage ; we had but little left» 
though plenty of dried bread. Then three Jabberi came and 
Raid they were getting lame^ and wanted eight dollars to 
buy a donkey out of their food-money^ but my husband 
said he Lad paid so much for styara that he had not enough 
to pay that till we leacbed Sheher* 

There was au idea that they would ahoot round ub in 
the night, for they spoke of the dangeroua situation in which 
we were, and wanted six or eight dollars to pay for scouts on 
the hillfi, but went away when my husband j^aid he would 
Bee aljout it ia the morning. In case they did determined 
to remain silent in our beds that they might be unable to 
locate us, and in that case they would not fire at our tents 
for fear of hitting u&. 

had a very cold night; the dew in the morning woe 
streaming off our tent in heavy drops. 

Talib said, ' The people of Al Madi do not w^ant money, 
but our lives and souls." We did not think they nicaut to bill 
uEj but only to frighten money out of us. We also overheard 
some conversation about otir lives and baggage being in 
perib We had not far to go, but the way was very intricate. 

At sunset wo three had a great council, and sent for 
Sakh; the soldkrs, having been flattered, were fetched 
too, as we now thought we had them on our Eide> and we 
threatened to ruin them and their fomihesj or to give them 
good bakshish if they did well by us. My husbEmd j^aid we had 
decided that m future he’would not give another pi (not to eat, 
but there axe a good many pies in an anna and also pice) , but 
that, as the camel-men spoke of stoppiug l>Bt’ween Dizba and 
Al Madit we ’^vould have some food ready to eal on the journey 
and get the soldiers to force thorn on j and, if we had to stay. 
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to lond thelioT?5^ and start the following morning to Sheher. 
The soldiers agreed on promise of a good sheep nest day ; the 
HxwnotiJni ciimeUmen were promised coffoo and sugar, so 
they agreed also. 

When they were all gone, Saleh, to oor nnbonoded 
Jimctzcmcrit, said that Soid and Tatib had confided to him 
114 rupees I on account of his having the locked box; eo he 
brought them to us, and amid shonts of laughter they were 
engulfed in onr bag. 

By the bye, wc actnsDy had two of the AI JTadi pcsaplo 
with nSj so we ought to have been safe i or what is the good 
of .nj^ara ? 

In the morning an awfnl object mot our view* This was 
n soldiCTp a very ngly black man^ who was dragged along on 
bis knees by bis arms and slioiddcrs to our tent. He had 
been struck by the cold, his companions said. He seemed 
to be perfectly helpless^ and to have no control or use of 
any mnscleH save those which were at work making the 
most horrible grimaces. 1 ran to the kitchen and fetched 
onr tea, to the rage of Mattbaios, w'ho said he had no more 
water to replace it, and that as it was could not have 
a cnpfnl each. It was poured down hi$ throat in a very 
rough Way, but refused to stay. My husband gave him 
some of an nnknown medicine, that ho said was spoeiiilly 
need for such ca&es* and this brand}^ just trickled out of his 
month, so they dragged him away to their own fire^ still 
in a kneeling position* Thoy then opened his jacket and 
burnt him a good deal mth a hot sword, and he was given 
tepid water to drink, which stayed down very welL "When 
we w^ere about to start, he was held upright by two men. 
A thick ^iiare slmtvl was put rather carelessly over hia 
head svitli the fringe over his face, and pushed back off his 
shoulders, to allow hJs arms to come out through elu a 

kind o! cloak with armholes, which was also put over his head* 
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They came out go h}gh up of course* that the hands stuck 
out oa a level mth hh ears. High up under hJfi elbows, 
and lar above his waistp a turban w'as wound, and a muffler 
waH put round liis tieok and mouiii : he hobbied along 
with two Bupporters and leaning on a spear, with the ehawl 
streaniing on the ground like a train—a very absurd sight. 
In about an hour be was quite well. 

Talib, not knowing of our Httle plan of going with the 
Hamoniiii to A1 Madi, came and told us how very dangerous 
Al Madi w^as, and that it would ho far better to go by Ghail 
Baljwazirt if only the cameiniriverB would agree, li they 
would not, he would put all our most necessary things^ 
our money, on bis own camel, and would ride secretJy of! 
together* It is needkae to say we did not consent, as it 
%^ ould have been * Good-bye Talib and money 1 ^ 

Then Aih the chief of the eamcl-mcn* emne iind said he 
would not go unless he got sis secret dollars for himself and 
six for the others, nod said he would (like Ananias and 
Sapphini) swear he had only sisn Iiuaiu Sharif and Saleh 
again perjured themselves in our behalf to such em extent 
that luy hasband and 1 could hanlly sit by, but we must 
speak the langiiage of the country, I suppose. 

From Ilizba passed over very high ground^ 4,-^00 
feet* with a cold refreshing wind from the sea. It seemed 
to us a healthy climate- In a little narrow pass is a rude 
tomb near the rough stone cabin of a sainted lady called 
Bheikha, where our soldiers and camebmen mEide their 
devotions. 

I had a very uncomfortable ride, for on the way we ^aw 
an aloe of n kind wo hu.il not seen before, and which proved 
to be ™w enough to obiaiu the name of Aloe LuntiL Tlio 
botanist saw’ed off tbc head d£ it (which is growing now in 
Kew GurdeuB), and we knew he dared not try to take it on 
his came) I as the men always quMfclled over every weight 
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LliaL w^fl acldeii tu the load ■ so T told him to go on and 
If^avc it, as if he did not care for it, and then I tied it to 
tho off-side of my saddle, and had to ride hanging heavily 
on mj left stirrup, as otlier\ris43 I shonld have been over¬ 
balanced, and my horse wouJd have got a sore barf;k, Ort 
arrival, I dismounted in a qiimt place, put the abe dovk-n 
with my jacket thrown on it^ and later fetriif^d it into tlie 
tent, under cover of my reminine draperies, itnd at night 
it was smuggled into sonie package. On one ooca<s]ou, when 
no one had been riding Tor eoma days past, a fdt saddle-cloth 
somehow was left behind by us, so om of our ow-m men 
was forced to carry it in Mb hand till I discovered it, and 
tied it to my saddle, for he was not allowed to put it on a 
camel. I tell this to ahow how very disobUging they were 
to USk 

Mariala is the name of u disgusting pool or cistern of 
the very dirtiest waten on a bare and lonely hillside, where 
we Were exposed to wind and cold, and where we encamped 
in mneh the same state of perplexity m usual. 

Soon after our arrival tny itusband was asked for eight 
dollars to send fifteen men up the hills to look for murderers; 
he refused, thee the camel-men sjud they would not starti 
without six men to go aheadi bnt that wft& refused too. 

Next morning we atarted for AI Madi. Wq w^ound np and 
dow'n, over bare ground, and eoiiid sec no danger for mileSr 
At a point on the highland we w aited for the camels to come 
up 1 they came and passed to the southward on a well-irodden 
pathn Talib called ont to them to niop, and said that he wonld 
not go that way, and that we should not^ and ttiat the men 
were taking ns into danger. He iKoiuted to the south-west, 
but we did not like parting from our baggage. Talib then 
asked my husband w'hicb way he pleased to go^ 

* Which h the befit ? ' he askedn 

*■ I do not know,^ said Talib. 
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*Yery Tvell#" saifl my imsbcinflj will follow tho 

camelE.^ On we all went in great doubt, aiid Oie Jabber! toU 
TIB awful Btories of the namoiiini iutentionB^ We liad fiTo 
armed Jabbeii. seven soldiers^ and twelve Hamoumi, all 
armed, including two little 

The soldiers, so brave the night before, said: "We can 
do nothing—we are afraid. If we fired a gim, or if they 
fired> himdreda of people woidd come^ and ihey would 
kill us." 

They never either raised their weapons or their tongnes 
in our defence. They said the snJtan of Bheher would not 
be able to go liiiuself or Bend soldiers into those and 

that tlie A1 Aladi people wished to decoy ns to A1 Madi and 
kill UE. The Jabber! said the same, and Tahb again wished 
ns to ride off with him. 

The Hamoiuni said it was aH Tali b'e faulty for he owed 
a great deal of money at A1 Madi, and was afraid of going 
thither. 

The Humonmi then said they woTild take us to Ghail 
Barbwazir or Barhazir or Babwazir, but we must keep it 
a secret from the Jahberi and the soldiers, 

Baleh said to them, My dear friends, tdl me the truth. 
Where are we going? I also am an Arab and a Moskrop 
and I EW^nx by my Koran and my roligionp that we will 
give you forty dollars, and ^nd two days in Ghail 
Babwadr, during which yon will have your deven doUaiB 
a day; and wo will engage yon on to Bheher^ and give you 
good bak^hish,^ and a good character to the sxdtan and two 
nice tnrbans." 

Wo gitvpoci in amazement at thig. 

" Oh !' said Saleh, ^ I only read them something from tho 
preface p| the Koran I Wo are not bound at aU. If I had 
to falsely on the Koraiij 1 Ehould huve to bo given a 

great many guineas J 
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YVts newr knew tli& iia*inG of tho pli3*eo wh^a wo slept 

tbftt niglit. 

Ttilib efljno in the momiiig ctnd 5 a.itl ho couJJ not per- 
suado the Bedou Hiiinouini to go to Ghail Babwaair, W e 
told Vnm that they hud agreod to do fio, and ha WEts very 
angry tLt out having sctlltid anything without him. Thou 
All said ho could not go in two da-ys; bo ho v.Tt5 led aaiiic and 
privily" threatonod with public betrayal as to having taketi 
twelve dollars and staying he only had ishL Then they all 
wanted payment in advance* hut ihe samfi threiiL to AH 
availed to uvert this bothe? and wo ^ 5 et out, told that 
should go as fxut as Gambia. 

We had, after, all, to part from the camels, which wont 
a nioro roundabant way, w’hilc we climbed down 1,000 feet 
over very steep xocts^ >vith the use of hands aa Tvell as feet, 
the haiTvea being with us^ to a place not very far from W’ater* 
The hotTSea weie sent to fetch a little, w'hile we awnited the 
camels more Lhim half an hour, and ate some food we luid 
with ns. 

The horses had been badly off and bad only bread and 
dates, for the camebmen would sell ns no forage. \Vhen 
they arrived they said we 4 nuat stay where wo were, imd 
there was a fierce row as usimh They alao demanded their 
eleven dollars, but gave up sooner than miloBfdi as we said 
we would not stop. 

At one time, when we had been waiting a long while for 
the return of those camels which had gone to fetch skin^ of 
wator, Talib caused our hor?eB to be saddled* mounted his 
camel, and started, but ray hue band would not go on to 
Gambia, when the camel-men had refused to go there. Then 
%ve all lay down on rough stones, scorching in the sun for 
hours, wondering what would happen and w'hcther w'6 could 
get any farther that day, but at length we suddenly were 
invited to start* 
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We hufl a Tcay fiie&p climb np on loot and then down, 
and pitched onr tents for the night in a very bare little 
hollow. We were very Bony for the horses; it was aad to 
SCO them tuminff over the stones, and we longed lor sonic 
real horse f4K>i1 for them. 

The soldier3 sent a letter to Shehor to nnnoimcc onr 
anivid, and they viished to send for more soldiers, but we 
bogged them not to do go, as they were gnitc useless. 

Seid-bm-lBclcin in this lonely spot came to'SuIcb and 
wanted some money to buy something, where Uiero w as no 
one to selL Saleh said the money was atill in his bos, and 
to make his words good smuggled it in again, in a mosi 
clumsy but ijuite successful way. 

Ali’s Becrel had twice to be tlireatened, nest morning, 
for different reasons before we could start, and then they all 
roared that they would nfine of them cany our chaim. We all 
tiwvelled on foot Gtill, as there was much climbing to do. We 
climbed down 2,000 feet, very steep In ports, to Gambia. 

Gambia is a verdant and palmy place whem we conld 
buy so much food for our hungry horses that at length mv 
Basba turned his IwLck on his big pile, and come vrith long 
emeu streamen; hanging from his sated mouth to doze 
beside mei 

There was a struggle, of course, to stay the night at 
Gmubla, and we were told we could not reach Gliail Bah- 
wazir till very lute, but we said we did not care how' late, 
and Ali was once more privately dmivu aside, and again 
tlireatcncd about the twelve dollars, so it was agreed wo 
fiLiiuItl, go on. 

Wc w'aitod, however, a long time, and seeing no fflimoln. 
collected to load I said very loud, ■ Cul] all the ITniuoumi 
togctlicr here, and tdJ Ali tliat the veiy last moment Iisis 
come.* 

Ali rushed about, and soon had us on our way. 


CHAPTER XV 

EETIilBUTIOK FOH OUR F0E3 

We icauliiid Ghai] Babwarif in three hours, at haB-past 
five, passing throngh several oases. It is a largo town. 
SoDie childred, aa I Ciime round a comeTp cricdj ^ Let us 
lice 1 here is a demoD* {afrit]. 

Ail t±ie guns of our escort were and we were 

ushered into a house, where there was a good-sized room 
with aivuie matting. 

We were all very tired, hot aud hnugry, htji alas lor 
Arab hospitality 1 Xo coffee was brought, not even waterp 
and w'heu our servants asked for water and wood— ^ Show 
US first your money w'as the aus’wer they got. 

We had a very public visit from the governor, who is 
called Bultau, and who asked vs if we had had a pleasant 
journey, and wondered how We could have been so many 
days on the ro^d. 

Hq was told ol all our tronhles, and took the Hamonmif 
MehammadT who shot at ue, a prisoner, and hisyffltfrifl (or ae 
they say in Southcim Arabia without which he is 

ashamed to he seeUp was given into my husband a custody. 

Our e 35 :pcdition all passed a peaceful nighty thankful to 
lie in security after eighteen days of anxiety, never knewing 
what ftTn hnshea We mighti be led into; but Talib wo heard 
did not sleep at all and was quite ill from frightp aa contrary 
to his wishes ho waB+ said the sulian, to he taken to Sheher 
with us on the morrow. 
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Glmil Babwaair is an oasis or aeries of oases of rank 
fertility, causetl by a streaiu the water of which is wariu 
flJid bitter, iind which Is condoeted by channels cut in tho 
rock in Turious directions. 

Acres and acres of tobacco, bamuuis, Indiim com, 
cotton, and other crops nra thug produced in the wilder¬ 
ness, and this cultivation has given rise to the overgrow'n 
village. 

The stream was discovered about five hundred years ago 
by one Sheikh Omar, and before that time all Ihig part was 
tvaste ground. 

This fertibsing spring rieee under a hill to the east, 
where a large reservoir has been dug ouL Above on the 
hill are some Anvb ming, places 'where thingB ware stored, 
and there ig a road up. C4mal3 cut some twenty feet deep, 
like the Jeanetts of Persia, condact the 'water to the fields. 
1 he chief product ia tobacco, known ae Hamoumi tobacco. 

Our roof iiappened to command a view of the terrace 
wbere a bride and her handmaidens w'ero making merry 
with drums and coffee. In spite of the frowns and gesticu¬ 
lations of the order-keeper, who flonriahed her stick at ue 
and bade ns begone, we ivere able to get a peep, forbidden 
to males, at the blushing bride. She wore on her head 
large adver bosses like tin plates, her ears were weighed 
down with fowels, her fingers ware etmight with rings, and 
her arms a mass of bracelets up to the elbow, and her breast 
was hidden by a multiplicity of necklaces. Iler face, of 
course, was painted yellow, with block lines over her eyes 
and moiitli like heavy moustachcH, and fnjin her no«c hung 
something which iookod to us like a guld coin. Tho bride 
herself evidently had no objection to my husband's presence, 
but the threatening iiepect of her women compelled ua 
relnctantij to rejjjr&. 

On the 2gth wc set out for Shcher, or ahaher Bander as 
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it ifi called, a most cheerful set of people, at Itsast as far as 
our own immediate paarty was con cemerl ; some ol the othcra 
hod liiitlo cause for pteasant anticipations. 

W'e were in ad^Tuice of the baggage camels, riding our 
horses and donkeyp and accompanied by TalJb^ without, 
liis dagger, on hia Cstineh Matthaioa+ the Jabbed, and tlie 
EoJdierfl surrounding the prisoner Mohammad, attached by 
a long rope to luy husband "a horse, an arrangement not 
invented by my husband^ but which we enjoyed very much, 
and no wonder, after all we bad Bui&red I 

TIte servants all thought that as soon as might be after 
getting to Shcher tvc should talvO ship for Aden* and many 
’ivere the plans made for vengeance upon Saleh once he w'as 
safe in our clutches on board that ship. 

Wc, however^ had quite another dcEign* which ■wa3 that 
my huEband and Imsrm Sharif and 1 Ehould go oft to 
Ihr Borhut, if the safety ol our lives could in any way 
bo guaranteed, w'o taking only ^oura, cue of the Indian 
servants, aa our own attendant. Of coui'se the ot-hors 
would be with their master. 

Several times wa went by Email pasaea through g^-psnni 
liiUs, lovely to behold* and twice wo passed water, not eo 
bitter ns Ghail Babwazir. We had plenty of up and down 
hill, but never had to dismoimL The "way was,, for the most 
part, arid and iminterestiug. Four years before, in those 
posses, the Homoumi had attocktjd a caravan and killed 
nine men* taking eighty camels and 2,000 rupees. They 
mnsL have hod Bujara, though, from ssomo tribe* Fach tribe 
has it$ fixed tariff. The Hamoumi have iw^enty-seven 
dollars, the Jabberi seventy, the Tomimi one Imiidreii^ kc-r 
itnd when this mm is paid, if you have only oac of each 
tribe with you, you arc sale. 

'When we had gone tw^o-thirds of our way wc reached a 
palm-shadowed village called Zarala* Here wo went into a 
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lionse to eat ouir luncheon tmd obtain boidc coffee, which 
h»f] to be prepaid. 

reached Sheher about four o'clock. Tlie last three 
niiiest going eajgtwardj. were close along the ^ore at low tide. 
It was quite delightful, and we were very much aiansed at 
all the crabs we put to flight. 

We were veiy glad to dismount in the middle of the 
iiiwiij at the gate of an old castle, and were shown up hiLo 
a room about uO feet by 30 feet, wilh a good many chair^j 
tables, and arranged atiillyj and ttll dusty. Indian 

cotton carpets covered the fioor^ and there was a great 
number of very common lamps with lustres. 

We waited w^earily nearly au hour, while the Sultan 
Hussein Mia and hia brother, Sultan Gbalih Ma, put on their 
best clotbes^ and at last wa became so out of patience that 
my husbaud sent a message to the wa^ir, asking him to be 
kind enough to send a man to point out to na a spot where 
we might pitch our tents, and an answer then was returned 
lliat the BoJtam were coming. When they appeared, very 
gorgeous, our letter from Aden was given, with that from 
Hultan Ssiah of Shibahm, and my husband mineated leave 
to make a camp. Sultan Hugsein looked round hirr-i 
asked if thig room would not do? Imam Sharif explained 
to Liiii that wc were rather a large party for such accom¬ 
modation (the whole of our eJtpedition being ilien present 
in the room), that we should require separate apartments, 
and, therefore, would prefer a private house* We were 
given toa in crockery of the comraoneat kindi lhad an odd 
cup and saucer w^Lich both leaked badly, and 1 feared my 
cup would fall into four piecos, but they had come from afar, 
and I dare say the sultans would be astonished at the care 
we take of cracked cups from foreign parts. 

"SVe were then led on foot quite to the other side of the 
to^n, w hero there was a “ summer-bouse' pai Ely constructed 
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ajid partly fmniislic^I, tliy biJilderG were OQonu imd wo on 
the other. We had a room with a carpet^ a ^ttee, and tw^o 
liLLle tallies^ md Get np our own bedB and cimire. We had 
rather a good dinner served by an Indian butler w"ho Eoold 
talk EiigliBli, so we had hopes of being very comfortable* 
The aumtner-houBe at that time ccuiBisted of two very long 
rooius bai:k to hack^ and several rooms at oaoh end projecting 
GO iiG to form a vcr^dah for each oI the long rooms. The 
back one was 4]nite unfiniBhed thcH^ SiUd upstairs there were 
only nidlinenUtry walls traced out^ three or four leet high. 
There waa a great sqaiifO waU anrrounding a piece of desert 
in process of being transformed into a garden ; the sea sand 
came quite up to the wall 

We found the heat inteusCj so wa hiid our tent Eomchow 
fastened up on the roof to sleep. All the sideii had to be 
tied np for coolneaSt but the dafcnccij against mosquitoes and 
fleas w'm'C VE?ry' stifling, GoUits had been kept on the roof, 
and heiicB the fleas. We could only stay thare till feunjiso, 
and tbau had to betako onraelvos to our suffocating roomi U> 
ffEid tho flies wide aw^ake. We had to use our xuosquito 
eiiLiains by day on their account. In ShibELhm the mosquitoes 
are nwako by dbty onlvj. and at Aden both by day and night. 

Imam Sharif fonnd great favour in tlic ejeE of the two 
siiltaus, who asked him to supper every day. The con¬ 
versations ha had with them a-bout us, and the letters they 
had received from their cousin at Shibalnn, did us far more 
good til an the letter from the wsli of Aden. They said this 
gave them no idea other than that my hnsbund was *oiily 
a merchiUiL * or a perijou of that rank. They were very 
hospitable to us while vre were in their town* 

They esamined into our complaints with regard to the 
frmtment w€ had experienced on our joitmey, Mobammiwl, 
who had shot at iis, and Ali, the one who had extorted the 
money from us^ were both imprisoneeb Ihis money was 
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niatle to pay for oiir last tw'o tlajs’ joumtiy. Talib was forced 
to repay tbe thirty doUare and sent to amnnioii the beada of 
those villages which ba.i;l fired Dpon us, his sword being 
taken from hini as a disgrace, and all were to wait in Shcher, 
tilt after lianniidan was over, to be jndgod. 

This, of couTEe, was pleasing to us; however, no tuoney 
could repay ns for the anxiety of this jonmey under the 
protection of the Jabberi, and wo considered it as quite the 
worst experienco we had ever undergone in the course of 
any of our travels. 

On reflection we could attribute these troubles neither to 
any indiscretion on our part, nor to neglect of care on tlie 
port of the sultan of Shibahui. 

We have always been perfectly polite in respecting tlie 
prqudiees ol the inhabitants of the countries through which 
we have travelled, never, on the one band, dasshig all non- 
Europeana as ^ natives * and despising high and low alike 
as inferior to ourselves in mtelljgcnce and everything else, 
nor, on the other, feeling that, having seen a few men, not 
quite as white aa ourselves, in no matter what countrj' or 
continent, we thoronghly understood how to manage ' theso 
niggers.' 

Sultan Salah did, assuredly, his very uttermost to secure 
our safety and comfort,-quite disinterestedly. IIo absolutely 
refused to take a sum of mouey, saying, * 1 want nothing, I 
have plenty.' AVheu we determined to have some money 
melted and to have n silvcr-gilt present made for him, he 
heard of our vain inquiries for a non-tKiEtent jeweller, and 
earnestly begged that we would do no such thing. ‘He 
loved the English, and only asked that my husband would 
mention him favourably to the English Government '—and 
this favourable mentiou has gained him nolliing. 

If wheumyhuEband asked that areliable interpreter should 
be recommended to him, he had been sent a jbeji favour- 
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aLly dispDsod towiiirds oiirselFOSj and capable of m&pimig 
respect in otiieTB, instead of a little clerkj ag&rl twenty, fiom 
a coftl-ofBce, a fanatical Moslem who Iiateil his employeris^ 
we shoald liaTC been in a mach better position, and have 
been able to pass on from the Jabheri to the Hamonmi^ 
whereas travelling with the Jabbori through the Hanionmi 
country we had to oncountcr their enemies eis well as oni* 
own. 

Sheher is a detostablo place by the setL, set in aTvildorness 
of sand* Once it was the chief commercial port of the 
Hadhramont valley, bnt now Makalla has quite superseded 
it, for SheI:Ler is nothing bnt an open roadstead with a couple 
of baggala^ belonging to tho family of A1 Katli^ which 
generally have to go to Hami to shelter, and it^ linildings 
are now falling into riiins, since the Xattiri were driven away. 
Why anyone should choose blicTi a place for a town, and 
contione to liw in ftp is myat.Kriou9+ It is a place so im- 
pleaaant mth flics and fleas^ that the inhabitantG often go to 
sleep on the seashore. The doors of the houses are very 
prettily carved all over, also the cupboards, and lintel e 5 to 
doors'^ we tried to buy some bnt could noL They have 
testu from the Koran carved on them. Wa wer<^ not 
allowed to buy them for fear we should w*ork magic with 
them. 

There is a very pictoresque mosque with a sloping 
minaret, white domes, palm-trees^ and a well, and hard by a 
house we saw a miniature mosque—a sort of doll's house— 
built for children who play at prayers. Tliey can [uF^t crawl 
into it. It is hung with lamps^ and the children make mud 
pies of various shapes, whicli they put in it. Especially 
during KamEidan they are encouraged to play at mos<iue, and 
the lamps are lit up every everting. It is 3 feet high and 
3 feet square, and has ita Httle dome, miuojret, and parapet 
Jiko other ujosqaes. 
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TliGre is an imposing gateway to thp town^^^—but built 
in a kmd of Bomanesqin^ style wbJcrh doea not smt ^Arabia— 
with long guard-Jion&ES on each Eide, and Yarione quaint 
weapons? and powder-flasks hiing upon it, 

Ghulibj the eldest son and heir of the chief of the Ai Kaiti 
family, ruled here as the vicegerent of his father^ who ia in 
India as jemadar" or general of the Arab Lroaps^ nearly all 
Hadhramij in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Ghalib was quite an oriental dandy, who lived a life of 
some rapidity when hi Iiidia^ ao that hia father thought it 
as well to send him to rule in Shelier^ where the Opportunities 
for miachief arc not so muiuy as at Bombay. He dressed 
very well in variouB dainaak eilk cpata aiid faultless trousers 
of Indian cut, hia swords and daggers sparkled with jewelfi^ 
in his hand he flourished a golden-headed catic^ ftnd as the 
water is hard ab Bhelier, he sends his dirty linen in dhows to 
Bombay to be washed. He was exceedingly good to us, anti 
as wc wanted to go along the coast for about eighty iiiiles, 
to get ii £sight of the mouth of the Hatlhramaut valley near 
Saibut, where it empties itself into the Indian Ocean, he 
ammged that the chief of the dreaded Hatnonmi tribe shoold 
personally escort ns^ so that there might be no furthec doubt 
about our safety . 

Sultan Hussein had married a daughter of Sultan Salith 
two years before, when she was eleven years old. 

The AI liaiti family have bought up property all round 
the town, and talked of laying out streets and bringing 
water to Shehcr* We heard that one broLlier had to have 
all hw share in money, (md had twenty-two laes of mpees* 
about luOjOOOi. 

We becEttne very tired of Sheher before we finally left* 
having to stay a week, w^hile arrangementa ivere made 
for our onward way, and on account of Eamadan no com- 
iuuuications could be held w ith anyone, or bnsiness be done 
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till guu&et. We seemed all day to be the only people alive, 
luid (Ben at nJgbt wc could hardly sleep foif Hie Doiee. 

Owe only pleasnues were walks rtt sunset atoug the snud^ 
pickiiig up lovely shellfi and wattBing the crabs, ond we used 
to sneak out as quietly as we could for fearol heing pursued 
by soldiers. Our little walks were very mucli shortened 
when we had an arniod escort dogging our ateps^ Once we 
got a mile away but were fetched hack for fertr of the 
Uamoumi, Sheher being quite on the frouEiier* Tbexe 
is a round, black basaltic mountain which they call llic 
IlainoiLaii mountain. The HanjouniJ tribe occupy nearly 
all the mountamoufi district east of Shelier+ betw-een the 
HadhniuiDut valley and the sea^ and they are reported 
to ho very powerful. Next to them come the tribe of 
Mahra. 

Eveii Sultan Ghalib himself cannot ride far out of his 
capita! unprotected, because tbo Hnmoumi are his foes. 

We tried to get leave to go to Saihut in the Mahri 
country, but that was iinpossihle. and at la&t it really was 
settled that wo should go to Bir Eorhut and Kahr Hond. 
We were highly delighted, and fenr broke out hactl^'^ again 
among the eiervante, who dreaded the very name of Liioi^ 
plimes. They gladly took permission to remain hehmd. 
All arrangements about sitjara w'ere made, and w^e were never 
to stop more than one night anywhere, and to return by a 
difftirent way, aud the day of departure was settled; but the 
day before that fixed^ it became apparent that wre Christians 
could by no means be permitted to go near Kabr Houd, and 
that the time occupied for the journey would now bo thirty- 
oue days, and vire must wait till alter Eamtidaii, It was to 
ba a msre journey without our seeing anything that we 
wanted to soc, and it was getting very late and hot, anti w’e 
did not feel we could spend so long s thus for so little- 
therefore we gave up all idea of seeing Bir Bor hut and Eahr 
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Hoiid that y^ar. It wm to haveco&t G70 doUars, at seven 
to tbe pound sterling. 

By the way, Maria Theresa dollars are always spoken of 
as reat^. You have to buy them dear, two rupees and a 
varying amount of annEta, and are told they axe very liiurd to 
gRt. They are tied up in bags, and yon may very well tn:ist 
the banker for the number of eoins ; hnt if you ere wise you 
will e3iLamin0 them all, for any dirty onesi^ or any that arc 
the least worn or obliterated, or that have any cut or mark 
on them, will be rejected and considered Lad in tbe interior. 
^Vhen you return to civnisation you hasten to the banker 
to change these dollars, and yon sell them cheap, for yon 
are tolii lhat there is now little demand for dollars^ they aro 
quite goirig out ol use and rupees only are nsed^ — quite a 
fable. No matter how many extra annas you may have 
paid, the dollar only passes for two rufiees. id the interior. 
Wo lost 1,100 ifupces on this one jouiuey betwG^;n our 
departure from Aden and our return to Aden. 

W^a next settled to go to Mosaina along the coptst^, and 
still to start on the appointed day. Therefore we were up 
betimes (what little baggage w'C were to take being bound 
in bundles the day before), packed our beds, and then we 
waited; it was not certain till fnnr o'clock tliat no camels 
were coming. No one could do anything, as the sultan bad 
no power Ix^yond his own dominions, and tlio camel-men 
were all foreigners. 

However, next morning seven camels came and wc were 
quickly on the road, causing groat terror to the crabs. 
When r eay the road I mean the saud at low tide. 

We had the chief of lUl the namciiEim with us, a verj^ 
old, rich, and dirty man, but moat precious to us as a safe¬ 
guard. Two of hh 50na were kept as hostages in Sbeher 
till we should return in peace* 

We also had the governor of Kosseir vdth ns, aa weU as 
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men of the Yariaus little tnlx'-s whose coniitiy we were to 
traverse^ as ^iyara. The camels and siyara cost twelve 
dollars. The camels were hired by the jobp twelve days^ 
so it would not pay them to dawdle. 

We had told the sultans how SEkleh had behaved and 
asked them to keep him under their eyes till our retnnip Oiiid 
this is how we managed without him aa interpreter. We 
talked English to Imam Bharil, he talked Hindustani to his 
Afghan servant Majid, Majid talked his own tongue to an 
Afghan whom we annexed at Sheher, and he could speak 
Arabic^ We got on very well, but as such a party had to be 
aBsemhlod to say important things^ we had to straggle to 
express simple things oiirselvea. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

COASTING EASTWABli BV LANp 

Thh jonrney ’waa nearly all the way by thci adge 

of the Eieap poEijj miles imd milca of little mounds thrown up 
by the crabs in making theix holes : daily they mtike them, 
and they are diiHy washed aw^ay by the tide. They live in 
holes higher up, but these qjne refuges for the day while 
they are scavenging in the sea. They were nearly under the 
feet of the horses. Keai Sheher we pewssed the mouth of the 
Arfa river, where there is water^ imd near it are horribly 
smelling tanks where they make fiah oiL 

We had to make n deviation of two miles inland to csross 
the estuary of the Wadi Gherid, and then go down to the sea 
again, but the last mile was over a low diff covered with a 
smash of huge aheUa. It must be a furious plane in a storm. 
We parsed a wretched hamlet consisting of a few arbours 
and n Avdb wbosiC waters ore both bitter and salt. 

Hand (hot), where wc stopped, h sixieen mUea from 
Sheher. It m most picturesquely situated at the foot of 
some low spurs, volcanic in nature, and is fertilised by a 
atream so very hot that you can hardly put yonr hands in 
it ; indeed, in the tanks where it is collected in large volmne^ 
it is quite impossible. It is mnch cooler in the little irrigit- 
Lion channels, which have herd beds from the incrusta¬ 
tion of the sulphur. The water h very nagty when hot, but 
much better when it cools. We did not enjoy our tea at all 
in Kami, We were encamped in a delightful spot under 
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both date and cocoa-nut-treeSp and hot baths were a pleasnra 
to everyone. I had to wait a long time tilJ mine in the tent 
waa cool enough. 

There was a great flutter when we arrived on the scene, 
for there were a large Dumber of women and girls bathing. 
The}'- did not Becm to mind their own relations! eecing them, 
but on our approach they rushed into their blue dresses 
and fled. 

This sulphureous stream makes the crops grow pro¬ 
digious ty, and we walked through fields of jowari and 
Indian com as high as erm: heads. At onr camp we had a 
delicious sea-breeze, but in our walks abroad we got an 
occasional whiff of the little fish which were being boiled 
down to tnake oil for lamps and colours used in ship- 
painting. 

We paid a viait to the governor of Hami^ who received 
US on the rotff of his houae^ where many were assembled, 
and scarcely had he greeted ns when they sJl fell to pmying, 
tlic niollah standing in front to leadt and all the others 
filanding in a behind. After that; they gave na coffee 
with no angar, fii^llowed by tea with far too rauch, and they 
pressed us to stay with them and partake of their evening 
meal, but we dechned politely and retired to om* camp. 

On March 11 we started for Dis without any rows or 
brawls whatever, Dis is fifteen miles off. Wc never vrenL 
down to the shore at all that day, but travehedover a barren^ 
undulating country which nin^ out to sea and forms Eas 
Bagashwa. We went for half a mile close above the sea 
on a cliff 20 or 30 feet high, v^ith many shells, some in an 
nrdinarj' state, some half petrified^ and some wholly so, hnt 
none embedded in the stone. After travelling three honra 
iiud a half "we passed over and amongst a range of low hillf*, 
a volcanic jumble with earths of all colonn?, seams of gypsum 
stuck up edgeways, and many other thing?5* 
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I used once to ^gh etnd grOftTi over not liaving brooglit 
a geologist with ns, but I was wiser by that time. It was 
enoiigb to think of Iue specimens and their tran^ort, to 
say nothing of the reeponsifaility for Me safety. Still my 
husband and I often wished we knew more of geology than 
we did. 

Wlien the geologist does visit these parts he must tnako 
a special bargain with his camel-men^ not based on his 
apparent, present, viEible baggage, but upon what it may 
e^tpaud to. He might arrange to pay at the end iKJCording 
to the result E of bis journey. On one of the dreadful days 
with the Jabberip the man whose camel carried the botanical 
hoses positively refused to loadnp, on accormt of having seen 
Etoncs with lichen put in; and but for the fact of his 
being last and that aU the other camels had started, w'e 
^ might have had to throw the things awrvy. 

There was nothing to see at B'ls hat a sudden oasis of 
fertility caused by a hut the report of an msciiptiou 

led my huBband a long wild-gooae chase. The district is 
very populousp aud from the old forts near it evidently haa 
heeu and is a very prosper dub place. 

We had a groat many patients^ and were nearly driven 
wild mth starerfi. 

To avoid the crowd we pitched our tent tight up against 
a field of Bugar-caneSp but bo armous were the pirpulace ti 3 
see that the whole field w^aB trodden down and no one 
seemed to mind. There were perpetual shouts for the 
' woman" to come oat. On thiR paiTt of the journey, wrll 
aB in the Hadhramont, 1 was oJways simply spoken of as the 
Honna {plur. Harem) and never as Bibi (lady). 

There were some very lighi^akinned Arabs at Dis, with 
long dtirk hair, which they dross with greik^c, wearing round 
their ncick a coeoanut containing a supply of this toiiet- 
requiflito for the puTpose, Most of them affect red plaid 
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cottoD tnirhans and waiat-clofcha^ a decided relief to the eye 
from the pcrpetnal mdlgo. 

We had a very dump night, not froni rain bnt from deWt 
thou^'h there ia more nun in thig part than in the interior. 

W"e liad an nninterestidg march next day, over desert and 
nmny stones, np and down hilU past a village called Ghaida, 
and went somewhat out of our way to see a rock with 
bitumen or asphalte oozing out of it. We went fiitcen 
miles and encamped near Bagashw^a on the margin of it 
large and pretty pool made by recent raing, with bushes 
round it. Though pretty, this pool wo^ not clean. Almost 
before we could dismount the cmuels were unloaded and 
in it, my horae immediately followed, and like wise aU the 
camehmen, and by the time our vessels could he unpacked 
to fetch the drinking crater, the soldiers were washing their 
clatheB, consequently our water was turbid and uf mingled 
flavours. 

Later my husband took a bath^ and said he felt as if ho 
was sitting in w^arm oil. 

Aly horse, for two days after this, was afflicted with a 
mysterious bleeding from tho mouth which we did not till 
then discover was canaed by three leeches under hi^ tongue. 
We did not like to put the bit in, so the immense iron ring 
which was nsnally round his chin hung round hie neck and 
clanked like the clapper of a bell, w^hile the nose was thrust 
through that port meant for big ears. 

Some pastond Bedouin w^ere encamped near here, whose 
abodes arc about the simplest I ever eaw: just four posts 
stuck in tho ground with a roof of mats to aflbrd some 
shelter from tho sun ^ on thifi roof they hang their 
cooking utensils, their only impedimenta when they move. 
One old woman was boilmg a pot of porridge, another w^as 
grinding groin on a stone, another was frying httle 6 ah on a 
stick, whilst the men were engaged in picketing the kids on 
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a rope with a vary loose noo^ round each little neck, 
and preparing the oil-caktjg for their oaiaels. We had Just 
Bunliglit left to photograph them, and perpetuate the e^da- 
tence of thia most primitiTe life* Young camefs are reared 
herSp 

We wore 50 lucky m to discover a Bcorjjiou that had 
travelled in our tent from Die^ before it eoidd do us harm. 

That day one of the Bcdon soldiers came to me and 
asked me in a confidetitial sort of whisper^ ^ Are yon a Tiian 
or a woman ? ’ 

Wo were five hours on our journey to Kosjecit (11 miles), 
which wae our next stage, over stones firsti then over heavy 
sand to the shore again, Thera w^ere not so many shells, 
seaweeds, corals, crabs, madrepores, sponges^ and flamingoes 
as we had seen near Sheher^ but himdreds of seagulls sitting 
in the shallow' water, and quantities of porpoises. The 
lobster-shells which lie about urn a beautiful bine mixed 
with red. 

The great stretch of basalt which rums for fully fifteen 
miles along the coast, with Kosseir in the middle, cause^l us 
to mount on to the rocks some httlo distance before reaching 
Kosseir, and when we got quite near we sat on a rocky 
hillock^ contemplating the town and awaiting out kafd^^ 
that we might arrive with all the dignity due to the governor. 
All our baggage was <m five camels and the old sultan of 
the Hiimoumi on the sixth, ao wc really need not have Itad 
the SEventh. That dirty old Bedou owns many hou^ in 
Ghail Babwazir and otbsi: places. 

The governor was a very thin old man very Hke Don 
Quixote, his scanty hair and beard dyed rod with henna. 
He had been governor five years before, and was now 
reappointed at the request of the town, so great were the 
rcjoicingBp manifested by the firing of many guns. Some 
came to meet him at the rock^ some stayed in the town. 
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gome appeared on the tops of the numerous towers, but no 
matter where tliey were^ one ELnd ail, aa w'ell as those 
who came with us, iked off their guna whenever they liked, 
Tinder onr nosea^ in and from everj^ direction. Onr animals 
did not miTid one bit. 

The governor and all the tot^passengers arrived in the 
toviTi with their feet twice the natural size from the clinging 
mud, through which we had to pJisa, and vfhich neceseitated 
great Ecmpiiig of feet and picking out between toee with 
daggers. 

We ’were most pleasantly received and taken upstairs 
in the govemor^s castle to a roofless rO€>iii with a kind of 
shed along one side, and here we snbsided on matst very hotp 
and soon a most powerfully strong tmeturo of tea with much 
sugarp ginger, and cinnamon was administered tc j and 
though the kind old governor waa so busy being wek<.]iiic^d 
by hie happy old friends^ he w^aa alw^ays coming to ace that 
w^e were properly attended to. 

We had our camp in his yard, w'here we had a very com¬ 
fortable room, and enjoyed having bis wall round us very 
much. 

In the evening we went on the shore and about tlm 
town. The town is on a small point and approached 
from the west it seems to * he four-squaiu * and to presenL 
a V€iry strong appearance, *with its yetts, its castle, and a'," 
We rode in by the gate on the northern side and were 
surprised to find that the side towards the sea had no 
wall, but only four detached towers. There were fisliing- 
boats on the beach* with the planks juat sewn together 
with cords* 

The long line of black basalt. Jutting into capes here and 
there, is thought by the Arabs to be formed by the ashes of 
infidel towns. Tho tiny port ol Kosseir is just a nook 
ivhere the boats can nestle behind a small* low* natural 
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breakwater uf the? basidt. Boats lie atj either Ed(3e, accordm^ 
to the wiiid, 

Xext we went to Baida, three bonre aJJ along tho top 
ot the cliff; the old Sajuoumi sultan was with us, of course, 
otherwise there would have been no safety for ns beyond 
Kos5seir. 

AVe had ft dreadiql experiejice passing the village of 
Sarrar. The smell from the cemetery was so awful that 
even the Bedouin had to hold their noses for many yards 
on both aides of it. 

The \dllage of Sarrar only consists of three large mud 
houses and a good many bamhoo ehanties. 

We wero amused by a man whom we inct alone, his 
terror of ns was so great. As we approached he lit his 
match, got his gun all readj^ and left the path seeking csover, 
hut our people shouied: ^ Wliat good can yon do? You ore 
one and we are many, aud besides w e mean you no harm !" 
so he came forward, and there was great laughter both at 
and w'ith him. 

UaitLi is a large fiahicg Tillaga Certainly' there are 
stninge eaters in these parts. The Ichthjophsgoi here 
prefer their fish geaeiully in a decayed state; and ono of 
our Hwnouinj soldiers had a treat of iLiaida. which he petpped 
in the fire to roast and ate whole, 

\S'e did not get mneh farther eastward that year, only 
two hooiTi farther to Rafchmit. a Tery nninterestijig journey, 
but WG were buoyed up by hopes of some very delightful 
mseripiiona that were described to us : oqe on the way to 
Moaaina, to which we were supposed to be going that day, 
and another in a eave, quite close to Mosahia. 'When we 
reached the river-bed at Eakhmit, a spot in the mountains 
about five miles off was pointed out; so after very much and 
loag consultation with the aged sultau, we decided it would 
it safer 16 camp where wc were, see Mosaina ne*t day. snd 
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rtitum to the same camp. However, when we were quite 
prepared to go llie five milcG^ it appeared that it might he 
dangerous. It W'as in the country of no one then present, 
£0 W6 could have no &iyara, and the old Hamoumi chief said 
it w^ould be bad for liis aoua, the hostages ; go this plan had 
to be abandoned. 

Aftemards it was revealed to ns that the cava is twenty 
milea from Mosaina on the akahap that there is no water 
near, no village at Mosaina, no means of getting fomge; so, 
as in that case farther progress was ufieiess, as well as 
impDaslhle, we proposed to return the foUoiving day to 
Kofiseir, helping ourselveSp if possible, with a boat from 
Kaida, 

It took US three hours to return to Baida, where aJi old 
Boyyid toot ns into his house and led ua to a little clean 
room, 10 feet by G feet* ^d there we Bottled down on the 
matting to rest and have our luncheon till one o'clock^ when 
w^e started, leaving the baggage cuuiele to follow. 

How thankful we were that^ tttsLea differing, there wero 
people in Arabia who could look upon ua as harmlcEss and 
pleaBEUit individuals. Everj^e had been nice to us^ nnd 
we had had no difficnltieB whatever, and been treated like 
human beings, just because w'e had not that horrid little 
Saleh Hassan with us. The more civil people were to na the 
more enraged we were with him, and I think if the servants 
bad carried out LheLc threats against him when he should be 
on the dhow, the maBEers would not have interfered. 

It k fifteen miles from Baida to Ko&seir. We wore qriite 
deteimioedp after the severe lesson wo htui had two days 
previously, to go to windwaid of Samir, "When we passed 
a w'ell there I vriiis requested to de&aeh myself from the 
party and go and let some women see me,‘ and then the 
soldiers begged that I would show' off Bashs prancing about 
that the women might see that I did not want holding on^ 
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and finally they shouted ‘Shillohr to niako him gallop 
away, amid scroama of delij^Lt. 1 dare say these wojnon Lad 
never seen a horse. The sulluwis at Sheher had only three. 
We had already sent 2ubda back to Al Koton. Tho soldiers 
wore very fond of terrifying my horse, whon passing a viile^e 
and I wanted to stare about, to show' him otf. 

In avoiding Sarrar wo got into great difficnltiEJs with 
the loose sand. We went over it half a mile, and when we 
reached the sea there was so narrow a strip of firm sand 
that, onr animals being too much afraid of the rising tide, 
W 0 had to make onr way up Bgain. Wo reached Koaseir 
about half-past five, warmly welcomed by Don Quixote, who 
gave us coffee while awaiting our whifdi was, to uur 

surprise and delight, only hud] an hour behind ns, not having 
been fighting with the sand. 

We were made more angry with Saldi by finding that 
water, wood, forage, eggs, fish, and a little milk had been 
prepared for us Ijeforahiind, My night w-as disturbed by the 
old Hamonmi chief choosing the cave of onr tent just beside 
my ear to say his prayers. Quiet nights, however, must not 
be ejcpectet] m RaniaLzan. 

Next morning we were off at eight, of course dragging 
the poor irijtcned old gentleman Tvitb us on a cameMwo 
hours (6 miles) up the Wadi Shmvan to see a ruin at the 
village of Maaber, wbere theta is a tunning stream. 

At the entrance to W adi Shirwiiu the ruins are sitmited 
They consist of a large fort, circular no one side and about 
40 feet in diameter, built of round, water-^wom stones set 
in very strong cement, dating from the same period as those 
nt GhfljJ Babivasdr. 

EvidenUy the medifflval inhabitants of Arabia chose 
these two points for good water. Tobacco is also grnuii 
hero, besides ether things. The water is rcaUy nood and 
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We behaved with the greateat temerity in eoteriug these 
riiiua I no one now living liad been Ln before we did. The 
btiDdiiig iB the abode of jinjiif and no one who goaa in is 
ever itble to coma out by the same door. We were so 
fortunate aa to be able to do On the read we aaw a 
stone, and were told that ajinwi (or ghmni as they aj!e called 
in Southern Arabia) was bringing this to help to build the 
fort when he waa met by another jirmi who said, * Why 
do you bring stones when the fort is finiBbed ? ’ so ho 
dropped it in disgust. 

Jinni ate able to get enflici^titly near to heavEii to hear 
the eoiivensation of the angels^ and there are various 
incantations to tnake them reveal the whereabouts of hidden 
treasures. One called darb el viend^lf carried on with a 
handkercbieh la much in vogue. 

Maaber nestles under a big pointed rock on the highland, 
which sticks up aloft, and to which w e heard that the Kafini 
used to tie their horses^ Bottles were stuck into the graves 
as omamentB^ emd built on to the tops of buildings. 

We rested beneath a bMotn-tree, which aliow^ared its 
little fruits on ns^ and made ita many inquiries aa poasiblo 
in a crowd of starers who were all very polite. 

Wc heard that Wadi Sbekhavi is the end of Wadi 
Morila. It runs parallel to, fwnd is almost ag large as, the 
AA'adi Hadhramout, Ghail Ben^ajiiin is the principal tow n 
in it. 

At last, feeling that onr w ork and our researches wore as 
thorooghly done as in our power lay, wc arose and turned 
onr faces tow^ard Bngland.^ 
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CHAPTER XVn 

COASTING WlDSTWAiLQ HI" SEA 

Though we mse ao GArly uest mommg that we dressed hj 
ciitndle-^light, we were not up nearly bo early as Imam Sliarif, 
wliOj being aleepy and luialed by a candle in oor 
aroused his followers and made them light their fire for 
hreEiMast at midnight. Kind old Hon Quixote and many 
others walked with ub a mile to Ihls Dk, where we w^ere to 
embark ~ this is the harbour of the town of Ko^eir. Eaa 
Dis is not near Dis, as Bagaeiiwa mns out between 
them. Probably before tbe intersticea of the black rock 
’were filled np there may haye been a decent harbo’ur Cor 
sm^ll craft. T’wo forts guard the way to Eas Dia, and near 
it are two ’wali^s or sbdkh's tombs ’which afford perfectly safe 
Btore-placea to the fishermen, AH their gear, anchors, ropes^ 
sailn^ wood, fish, and what not are heaped round the tombj?^ 
and none dare touch them. 

Having been carried into a filthy boat, we scrambled into 
a safnbi^uka crammed and BtufiTed with the baggage—eight 
passengers, including the Afghan interjiretar. 

There ;vaa a little deck 3'feet by 1 feet at its widest, 
where Imam Sharif and I were packed, the steersman sitting 
in a little angle, leaning against my gaiters. About ten 
o'clock Matthaioa begim to make some tea, but soon had to 
retreat to the ho’w very sick. My husband finished this 
cookerj*, and from a small hole in the baggage handed me 
whal little food he could reat:b, bnt soon everyone was 
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*exp[Lnded over the baggaf^e, no one haTing room for lii& legs. 
Imam Shflj-if was Boon a wretched heap, and not an appetite 
was l§ft among our party but my husband's and mine. We 
h^|d nothing but a lit tie halwa (a sweetmeat) and no water, till 
the end of our eighteen honrs“ voyage, so we rather envied the 
others who seemed unconficions of the smells of cockroacbes* 
bilgewater, and fish oib as well as of the great heat, for wo 
had no aw^ning. 

The wind was favonrable, but there was httle of it, and 
fearing it would fail entirely we planned to land^ taking 
food, wdiieh would then be attainable, and the one blanket 
w e e-iwh had kept out, not knowdng how^ long w^e ^ouM be 
at sea, and lie in the sand, hut we wasted an hour of 
great trouble m a vain attempt. The shore uvas too ehelriRg, 
so we dressed ourselves in our blankets and settled doA^"n 
to catch huge. We liad seen lew by day, but by night they 
kept ua busy^ for they swarmed over ns with their descen¬ 
dants and their remote ancestors. 

Once w^e saw some operations which made ub think we 
were going to tack, but to onr dismay we perceived the 
captfiin hovering over his beddings and found that ho had 
put the ship to bed, and we were meant to be violently 
rocked in the cradle of the deep till morning ; but he was 
firmly reasoned with^ and at two in the morning;, worn and 
wcaiTj we were bomc ashore at Sheber. 

It being Eamtizan, we easily fonud tlie Indian cook of 
the honsc, and asked for Bome boiled eggs, bnt not till four 
did w’e get some very nasty filed ones and tea, and then lay 
down on the floor anyhow, to fight with mosquitoes and fleaSp 
oar baggage and beds being still on board; regular quarantine 
meaHUtea were carried out as regards hng^ when ii came. 
1 felt too weak to tstir till luncheon was brought me at 
twelve^ there having been some little difficulty as regarded 
breakfast. 
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The hor&e^ donkeya. d]/<ira people, and Roldicrs 

all came in by land npxt day. 

A period of T^flitiug and hoping for a ship to take ue to 
Aden now set in. Our annoys ncea were rather aggravated 
by Bome Indian converts to Mohammedanism being taught 
their prayers well within onr hearing. 

A promiaing ship was said to have gone to Hami for 
water, and anxioaalj we turned onr eyes in that direction 
for three dayf^p till we were in such dcBpcration that my 
husband went down to find any small boat to taJse us as far 
aa Makaila, but the ship had come at last and we were able 
to leave. 

Huaaein Mia and fiballb Mia took leave of us with much 
friendLiiie^ and hopes of seeing us the following year^ whioh 
they did. 

Mia is a kind of title. 

We w'ere told that the captain had gone on board vnth 
the baggage, but we found it covering a vast expanse of sand^ 
live hensj dead foxes^ aworde, spears, ^d other strange 
things making it look very nnlike ChriatiEm baggage. We 
H-lso had qnantdtiea of cocoannts, that we might have some 
palatable water on the voyage. A bargain was made with 
mneh shouting in a great crowd, to put ns and all belonging 
to us on beard for four dollars, 

I was quietly looking on when a man came suddenly 
behind me and whipped me np, seated me on his shonlder 
and carried me off into the sea. It required all my balance 
to kerep safe when so anddojily seuted. I did not know I 
was being scrambled for os the lightest person, I hate that 
W'liy of being CJirried. with my five fingers digging into the 
skull of my hearer, with one of his viTists placed lightly 
across my ankles, w hile he holds up his clothes with the 
other; and I da not like being perched between the elbows 
of two men, whose hantls ore clasped fiir beneath me, while 
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I clutch their dirty throats. It h much nicer to be carried 
in both amis like a baby. 

Our ship lay tossing 6o far out that we hud to be put in 
a good large boat Iirst, and us I sat amidships I was well 
ducked when those who had been puslung the boat oil all 
jumped in, shedding sheeta of water from their garments. 

Our ship did not look smart; on the contrary it looked so 
mi tidy that it had a kind of Uioesy, woolly p licheny appear¬ 
ance. There waa no ladder, bo it was rather hEkrd to dinib 
up the side in that nneasy sea. My first care was to 
Bcrainble up ropes and various other tilings to survey tho 
little deck, sure that 8&leh had taken care of himself. There 
were two chEirpoye or stretchers tied one to each side of 
this little deckel and we determined that Imam Sharif should 
have one, njid tho * botanist' the other. Suleh*s things were 
settled on the latter. I at once ousted them and lay down 
tin the proper occupant appeared, looking evidently anxious 
to assume a recumbent position. 

Saleh then put himself and his property in a place which 
I told him was inconvenient as no one could pass, 

‘ I only stay here a little whilep" be said. ^ Mr. Lunt bus 
my place.' 

' Your place I" I said, ' How' did you get a place?' 

" I told the Niikkoda to keep that place for me/ 

I said, ' Had you first asked Mr. Bent whore he wished 
you to sleep or where he wiHied Mr. Lunt to sleep?' 

" Well remember that Mr, Bent ia master ou board this 
ship and 1 am mistress/ I aaid* ‘I have given that l>cd to 
Mr* Lunt, and you can go and as you have a habit of 
spitting on flooi^ and cEkrpcts yon will now spit over¬ 
board or you ml] move/ So SaJeh began to take a back 
seat. He w as poiiitively afraid to bo among the servants. 

Any excitement at sea is welcome, so now began to 
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take a great intereat In him and Wahmoutl. Wc wore 
quite irnsLiQua as to whether they would be sea-sick or not. 
You might wonder why we oared, but tiiis ia the reaeon. 

If they were sea-sick their fast of Eamiman would be 
broken, and all their preTions faating would go for nothing ; 
they would guin nothing by going on with it, and might eat 
as much aa they liked. 

All the Indian party had taken advantage of the escuse 
of travelling to eat ns OHual. 

Mahmoud soon broke down and rejoiced greatly there¬ 
after, but Saleh reached the end of the day and Ina evening 
meal in aafety, but bis fast came to an abrupt tennination 
early in the morning, 

Hoes it not seem a wildly funny idea that putting food 
into your month by the back door (the throat) involuntarily 
should be quite as bad lor yonr soul as voluntarily putting 
it in iit the front door (the lips) ? 

We started at half-past five and reached Makalk at 
eminse the following morning, Easter Sunday, March 25. 
Our arrival being announcfud, the Sultan MiuiBBEar invited 
us to see him, and he aud his ugly sous were all dressed up 
again, and we had tea and hahea, Saleh kept running 
about trying to whisper to all the wasrirs. My hasbaiid 
kept him under hk eye as much as possible, but once ho 
escaped and ran back and begged the sultan for a bos of 
honey and a carpet. He only got the former, so be returned 
and was very abuhive to my husband, aa5ung it was hia 
fault; 1 told him he could say what ho liked at Aden, but 
had bettor be quiet as long as he was on the sea with na. 

My hnsband gracionaly gave pcnniiBion to ship a cargo 
of frankincenee, and the ship was filled with delightfully 
Hweet, clean bales, on which our luggage and men could be 
accommodated, and wo were glad of the ballast. 

We liad three more days itild nights on the sea. and 
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diiriiig the luefc bad a mi’^erable f^iir of a ciilm; but at last a 
liDfi wind Gprang up and we wbisi^^d ulongj all eitting up in 
our beds, loudly rejoicing with one anotluir on the prospects 
of our arriYUiI at tbo Imvea where wo would be, ’wbitli took 
pliice at sunrise on March the 27 th. 

I amthankfal to aay that the work of our expedition was 
succeaslnl in all its branches; but what we should bsTC 
done withont Imam Sharifp Khan Bahadur, I cannot telL 
He was the greatest help to ns in every way, and it was an 
Tin told comfort to have ono hrave person as anxious to get 
on as ourselves. I have alw^aya been sorry that the map was 
luEvdo on BO aiuall a — eight miles to an inch- It would 
have been more useful to future LraveHars had it been larger. 
The spelliDg hath of course, to be according to the ancient 
Indian method, and not that now recommended by the 
Royal Geographical Society, to which I have adhered myself- 

The year before, when we were embarking for England 
on board a Messagedes steamer at Aden, we noticod an 
Indian gentleman atauding in the angle of the landing of 
the ladder to let ns and our baggage pass, and little we 
thought how well we shonld know that Indian gentleman ^ 
and he on his side had no inkling bow far he would traveh 
two successive years, with all that baggage around him ; it 
would have been so interesting cotdd we have guessed. Imam 
Sharif was retomiug from Zanxibar^ find leaving that ship 
to tranship for India. 
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DHOFAR AND THE GARA 
MOUNTAINS 

CHAPTETl XVIIL 

M'D AL IIAFA 

After returning irom our ospadition to tte HadhraTuout 
in 18^4 iFgt defcennined the next wintEr to attempt the uin- 
hitious adventure of making a journey overlimd right aorosa 
Soutbem Arabia from Maekat to Aden+ On oar way 
hoped to revisit the Hadhramout, to explore those portions 
which we had l>een compelled to leave unviBited the former 
winter, and so to fill up the large blank space which still 
exists on the map of this country. EKperience taught us 
that emr plan w^as impracticable; the only possible way of 
makiug explorations in Arabia is to take it piecemeal, to 
investigate eMh district separately, and by degrees to make 
a complete map by patching together the results of a 
number of isolated expeditions. Indeed, this is the only 
satisfactory way of seeing any coimtry, for on a great 
through journey the traveller generally loses the most 
interesting details. 

My husband again p to our great satisfaction, had Imam 
Sharif, Khan Bahadur* placed at his disposal ; and, as the 
longest way round w^as the quickest and best* we detemiined 
to make our final preparations in India^ and meet him and 
his men at Karachi* 
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We left Engl and at the beginning of November 1894, 
and at Adexit where we were obliged to tranabip^ we picked 
njj our camp furaitnie, v^'liich wc had depositEjd there ou 
Dur return from Wadi HacliirainouL 

Imam Sharif came on board lo meet us at TCamchij and 
■we also received a letter inviting ns to stay at Government 
Ilimse* where wc were moist kindl^^ entertained by Mtb. 
I'ottingeTj in the absence of her brother, SIiv JaniGS, the 
Coiimiiesionor in Scinde. This vvas very' delightful to us, ae 
we bad already stayed in Reynolds's Hotel when on our way 
to Persia- 

hlatthaios had absolutely refu-H^ed to come with ns for 
fear w'c should carry out our great wisli of going to Bir 
Rorbut, and indeed the very name of * ri rauzer' was odioua 
to him . Of cooTfic, being in India, we hud to take two meu 
in his place, and accordingly engaged two Goanese, I'lalf 
Portuguese: one Diego Anna Lobo^ a little old man, aa 
butler, and the other, Domingo de Silva, aa cook. The 
former could spnalc English and Portuguese; the latter 
neither, only Hindustani, We took them back to India 
with us the foUownug spring, keeping Loho aa otir servant 
during the time of onr stay there, 

Wfl had a ca lm and pleasiint voyage of three days to 
Alaakat with Captam AVhitehead on the B,I,fc5.N. steamer 
Chanda, nniving just in time to escape a violent atormi 
which lasted for days, and in its commencp-mcnt prevented 
our landing at the usi^al idace, W’e had to go round a little 
promontory. Them was also a good deal of rain^ which 
cooled the air eonsidcrabiy. 

AYe tvere the gnests of Colonel Hayes Sadler, in Iiis 
hoapituble Residency, and ho interested bimself kiuElly in 
ovir affairs^ giving ua all the help he could in our arrange- 
moutsf, ufi did alsfj Dr. Jayaker, the Indian doctor. 

We intended first of all to penetrate into the regions of the 
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Jebul AJihilar^ and Lhen to pass tliroQgh the territory of tlia 
Jenefa tribe to Ghubbet el Haaliiah, wbitb takes ic^ name 
not from Ijind grass, but from eea^veed* There a boat svas 
to meet ua and Lake ua weatward \ in tliia way we should 
avoid a atreleh yf deaerfc whieli the Bedouin tlienigelves 
ehi'ink from^ and which Sa impaasable to Euroiieans. Wo 
could not procure my information about our jonmoy to the 
Je(jel Akhda^^ as it dooa not appear to be the fashion at 
MaakaL to go inlands However, both our old friend tho 
Sultan Feyaul and Colonel: Sadler took infinite trouble to 
iirrange for our journey; camels were hired and a horse for 
and the sheikha of the tribes through whose country wo 
should have to pass W'ere snmmotied to escort 

Owing^ howeverj to the illneGS of some of our party, we 
were at the last raomont obliged to defer the expedition; 
though wc had made all the preparationa we could for tho 
great cold we should have to eucounter, the change of 
climate would have been injurious to Imam Sharif and two 
of his men. As events proved it was fortunate we did eq, 
for the insurrection (which I have already mentioned) broke 
out fiiuioat ifuinedifttely afterw^ardet and in all prohahihty 
wc should not have returned alive to relate our experiences. 

We next determined to go by sea to Merbat, and thence 
explore the Dhofar and Gara mountains* The suUan 
offered us the use of his ba which was preparing to go to 
2enghiber, as they call Zanzibar. A\"e found ou inspection 
that it wae a small decked boat^ with a very ligliii upper deck 
at the stem, suppod-ed by posts. They w^ere btiay smearing 
tile ship with fish oil. We were told it might be ready in 
three diLys?, and we might take seven days or more over the 
voyage. However, we were delivered from this long voyage, 
for, uuexpectodly, a steamer Eiiirivod most opportunely for us. 

As it was not the pilgrim Bcaaon, anil as tlicro Was no 
cholera about, wc ventured on this ^itcomer, which Is out of 
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those tlmt ply under the Turkish fljig hetweeD the PiiraLa.ii 
Gulf ftiul Jedda. The captain an Armenian : in fact, 
all the ateamera belonging to Turkey are run by Armenian 
eompanies and manned by Anneniun Bailom. The captain 
of the Hodetflfi was not too exorbitant in hU demand of 
500 mpt^ea to drop our party at Merbat, The j^tuward 
could fortunately apeak Greek. 

We left Maakat on Monday, December 17. and had a 
Ycry calm voyage, but thia being our fifth BtcamcT since we 
left home, we were anxione for a little dry land ionmeying. 

We saw the high tnountains all Tuesday, but nothing on 
Wednesday after early moniing* The coast tecedeis and 
becories low where the desert comes down to the sea. We 
passed the Kouria Mouria Islands in the night. They are 
inhabited by the Jenefa tribe, w'ho pursue sharks. Hwimming 
on inflated skins. On Thursday we passed veiy' eurioos 
scenery, a high akaba, jnst like the Hadhiumout> in the 
background, and for about a mile between this and the sea 
a volcanic inaaa of cocks and peaks and crags of many hues. 
After passing thiB we WTre at our desthiation, and at thre^ 
o'clock in the afternoon ^releit the steamer to land at Aferbat. 
^Ve were ctmveyed to the shore in three boats, one of which 
was called * el liebot.' It is only fair that the English who 
have horrovred so many nautical terms froni the Orientals, 
should now' in their turn provide the Arabian name for a 
hofiL Ctilteta and joIly-hoatB have taken their names from 
" kattira ^ and ^ jahlibot.' 

Merbat. which is sixty-four miles from Moskat. is the 
first point of tho Dhofar district after the long stretch of 
desert has been passed. Tt is a wretched little spot consist¬ 
ing of some fifty houses and a few Bodon huts, with about 
two hundred inhabitants. It is built on a tongue of land, 
which affords shelter for Arab dhow^s during tho north-cost 
monsoon. The water isupply is from a pool of biacldsh water. 
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The excitement tOiUsed by the first arrival of a steamer 
was intense, and tiny craft with naked Bedouin soon 
crowded round ns; after entrusting ns to their tender 
mercies our Armenian captain Btcamcil away, and it was not 
without secret misgivingB that we landed ULinougst the wild- 
looking inhabitanta who lined the shore* 

We imagined we were being very kindly received when 
they pointed ont the largest building in the place as onr 
habitationp and tny husband^ Imam Sharif, our interprator 
Hjtssan, and T joy fully hastened thither. 

Unfortunately we had no recommendation to the head¬ 
man of this place, and he evidently distrUKted us^ for after 
taking us to a fort built of mud bricks» which offered timple 
accommodation for our party, he flatly refused to allow us 
to Lave our baggage or our servants thereiii* 

After entering a kind of guard-room, wo had to plunge 
to the right into pitchy darkne^ss and stumble along^ stretching 
out OUT hands like blind men 4 each taken by the shoulders 
and pushed and shoved by fl- roundiibout way to a dark mner 
staircase, where We eraerged into the light on some roofs. 

They w^anted ns to stay where We W'ere, but not wishing 
to remain without eonvenienceSj w^e succeeded in getiiing 
between them and the door, and then found our way out of 
the building and rejoined our Serviants and our baggage on 
the beach. We flouriahed onr letter to Wati Suleinian in 
hia face j we expostulated^ threatened, and cajoled, and pasgxjd 
a w^hole raisorable hour by the shore, seated on our belong¬ 
ings under the blazing afternoon simp watching our steamer 
gradually disappearing iu the diatauce. Hemmed in by 
Bedouin, w'ho stared at n& as if we had come from the tuoon^ 
exceedingly hot, hungry, and nncamfcrtabic, we passed w very 
evil time indeed^ speculating as to what would be the result 
of the conclave of the old head-men i but at last they 
approached us id a more friendly spirit^ begged our pardon. 
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and mnstutetl us in the fort with our Lag and bagfjagB, and 
were as ciTil aa they conid be. To our dying day we filial 1 
never know whiit caused us thia diicnima. Uid they really 
think we liad come to aeiae thdr fort (which we afterwards 
heard "waB the case), and interfere with their frankinoeDse 
monopoly ? Or did they think we had come to look into 
the question g£ a large Arab dhow', which was flying the 
Ir’rench flag, and was beached on the shore, and which we 
had reafion to believe was conveying a cargo of slaves to 
one of the neighbouring markets for disposal'? PcrsomUly. 
T suspect the latter was the tmo reason of their aversion to 
onr presence, for the coast from here to Maskat has a bud 
reputation in this respect, and just lately Arab slave- 
have been carrying on their trade under cover of protection 
nbtiiinsd from Franco at Obok and Zanzibar. Tbe inhali- 
IcJila hiivo plaited hair Bind kngbkErriea. I Lelitve they 
belong to the Jenefa tnTjc. 

Finding Mcrhat so uncongenial an abode, with no points 
of interest, and with s. nifiJiinous-looking swiinip in its vicinity, 
mill not being able to obtain camels or escort for a journey 
inland, we determined only to pass one night there, and after 
wandering abont in Eetuch of intcrefils which did not exist, 
wc came to terms wdth the captain of a most filthy baggaJa 
to take us along the coast to A1 Hafa, the residence of Wall 
Huleiman, without whose direct assistance we plainly saw 
lliiit nothing could he done about extending our expedition 
into the interior. It was only forty miles to A1 Ifafft, hut 
owing to udverBG vi-inds, it took ns exactly two days to 
perform this voyage, and our boat was one of the dirtiest of 
the kind we Lavo ever travelled on. In our little cabin in 
the stern the smell of bilge-water was almost overpow ering, 
and every silver thing we had about us turned bhick with 
Lho BulphnrL'Oiis vapours. Tiicsepungent odourswere re! icverl 
from time to time by burning huge cbalmg dishes of frauk^ 
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IE cense, £1 large ciirgn of which was aboard for transport to 
I tom bay after we bad been deposited at A1 Hafa. One ef the 
many Bonga our saiJor^ eang when cbojiging the fhipping 
sails was about frankincensep so w'e tried to imaging that 
we were baving a pleasant experience of the cout^try we 
were about to visit ; and evou in its dirt aud syualor an Arab 
dhow is a picturesij^UB abodcp with its pretty ciirvinge and 
odd-shaped bolwarka. Wc were tw^euty-five sjijuIs on board, 
and onr captain and his crew being devout Mohaiimiedaus, 
we bad plenty of time and opportunity for studying their 
numerous prayers and ablutions. 

The plain of Dhufar, along which we were now coasting, 
ia ^]iiite an abnorraal feature in this arid ecHiiSt. Tt is the 
only fertile stretch behs^ean Aden and Afa^^kat. It is formed, 
of ahuvdal soil wusbed down fronitbe Gam monritsinE i there 
is abtipibince of water very near the surf ace, and frcj^uent 
Streams make their way dovvn to the sea, so that it is green* 
The great clraw'bbLek to the country'is the want of harlxmrs ; 
during the north-east monsoon e dhows ctm find shelter at 
Alerbatp and during the south-weat monsoouE at Trisont, but 
tliG rest of the cosist is pitivided with nothing but open 
roadsteads, w'itb the surf aJways rolling in from the Indian 
Ocefnl. 

The plain ia never more than nine miles wide, and at the 
eastern cud, w'bere the mountains were nearer to the sea, 
it is reduced to a very narrow' strip, a grand exception to 
the long line of barr^ waste which forms tlie Amljian 
frontage to the Indian Ocetvn, and which gets narrower and 
narTOWor as the tuountains approach the sea at Baihut. Tull 
coc[>anut palms adorn it in dosiera, uiid long stretches of 
bright green fields refresh the eye ^ and, at £rei|Uent interv'alg, 
Tve saw liotirisbing villages by the co^tstn Tobacco, cotton, 
Didian corn* and various species of grain grow here in great 
ahuudimcc, and in the gardtuia we find many of the products 
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of India flomiBhing, viz. the plantain, thepapya, inulbE^mes, 
lualoua, chillis, brinjole, aud froits aud Tegetabiea of various 
descriptions. We ancliurcd for some hotirs off one of these 
villages, and psud onr ttKll of dates to the Bedouin who cams 
off to claim them, as is Ejnstomary all along this coast, every 
dhow paying this toil in return for the privilege of obtaining 
water when they want it. 

TJie Gara moniLtaina are now one of the wildest spots in 
wild Arabia; owing to the dlsastrons blood feuds amongst 
the tribe and the insecurity of travel, they had never previouly 
been penetrated by Europeans ; nil that was known of the 
district was the actual coast-line. Exciting iruuaurs had 
reached the ears of Colonel Miles, a former political agent 
at Mkakat, concerning lakes and streams, and fertility 
unwonted for Arabia, which existed in these mountains, 
and our appetites wore consequently whetted lor their 
discovery. 

In ancient times this was one of the chief sources of tbs 
time-hononnid frankincense trade, which etill maintains it¬ 
self hrac even more than in the Hadhramout. It is carried 
on by the Bedouin of tlie Gara tribe, who bring down tho 
odoriferous gum from the mountains on camels. Alwut 
fIjOOO cwt, of it is exported to Bonibay annually. Down by 
the coast at A1 IlafB there is a square encloaura or bazaar 
where piles of Irajikmcense may still bo seen ready for 
exportation, minkture successors of those piles of the tears 
of gum from the trec-tmnka W'hich are depicted on the old 
Egy-ptian temple at Deir al Bahari as one ol the proceeds of 
Queen Zlatasou’s expeditions to the lojid of Punt. 

TTie actual libaniferous country is, perhaps, now not 
much bigger than the Isle of Wight, and in its physicaj 
appearance not unlike it, cut off from the rest of the world 
by a desert behind and an ocean in front. Probably in 
ancient days the frankincense-bearing area wa 4 } not much 
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mnre estenBive. Claudius Ptolemy, tliti ^uiuDymous author 
of the " Periplus," Pliny, TheophriifitUHj and a little kter au. 
the Arabiao geographers, speak oi it, and from their defierj|v 
tiona there is no difficulty in fixing the limita of it, and lEs 
mined towne are still easily ideutificdH 

After much tacking and flappiDg of sails we at l^!^^fc 
reached Al Hafa, where Wall Solemum hud hia castle, only 
a stone's throw from the beach. Onr landing was petfoniied 
in small, hide-covered boats specially oonstmcteil for riding 
over the surf, and was not corapkted without a considerable 
wetting to ourselves and baggage. After so many proliniinary 
discomforts a cordial welccmG from the wall was doubly 
agreeable. He placed a room on tlie roof, spread with 
carpets, at our disposal, smd he famiahed our larder with a 
tvhole cow, and every delicacy at hia command. The cow's 
flesh WUR cut into strips and festooned about in every direc¬ 
tion, to dry it for onr iou.me 3 ". Our room was, for Arabia, 
deliciously cool and airy, being approached by a ladder, and 
from onr roof we enjoyed pleasant views over the fertile 
plain and the Gara mountttins, into which we had now 
every hope of penetraring. Wo looked do^vn into his court¬ 
yard below und saw there many intereatiiig phases of 
Arab life. 

Al Hafa is 640 miles from Maskat in one direction and 
800 from Aden in the other; it is, thereforet about as far as 
possible from any chili&ed place, ^fominally it is under the 
sultan of Oman, and 1 may here emphatically state that the 
southern coast of Arabia has absolutely nothing to do with 
Turkey—from Maskat to Aden there is not a single Lriho 
payuig tribute to, or having any communication with, the 
Ottoinan Porte. Peally Al Hsia and the Dhofar were ruled 
over autocratically by 'VVaJi Suleiman, who wua sent out 
there about eighteen yeara before as governor^ at the request 
of tiic feud-tom InhabitanUi by Sultan Tourki of Ma.skat. 
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In his small way WaH Suliiiiiiaii was a mail of great capacity ; 
a man who has made histoaryi and could have made morie 
if his sphere had ht^en larger, Li his youth he was in- 
striimeutal m placing Tonrki on the throne of Oman, and 
after a few yeaiij of stem application to buBinesB he brought 
the LieUicofiO fiuuilies of the Gara tribe under hia power; 
and hia influetsce was felt far into the intorior^ even into the 
contiiieti of Kejd, With a handful of Arabs and a badly 
armed regiment of slave origin he had contrived to establish 
jjeaceaiid comparative safety throughoLit the Gara mountaims 
and, thanks to him, w'e 'were able topjenetrate their fastHesseK^ 
W adi Suleinian w^as a stem, tmeorupromiBing nikrp fcaicd 
and respected, rather than Inveih 

Tlie w'aii kept all his prisoiietH in the courtyard. Wlien 
we were there he had tw^elve, all manacled, and repo&mg on 
grass mats at night. These were wickod Bedouin from the 
mountaiuB, prisonerB taken in a recent war he had had with 
the Mahri tribe, the casus belli being a find of ambergris 
’which the MahE had appropriated^ though it luLd been 
washed up on the Dhofai coasts One prisoner^ a murderer, 
^vhoae imprisonraent w^aa for two yeam^ was chained to a 
log of w'Ood< and ho laid lii.s mat bed in a large stone sarco- 
phagna, brought from the neighbouring mins of the ancient 
caxiiLal ot the frankincense country, and really intended for 
a trough. Another^ convicted of Btealing hismaeter's sword 
imd selling it to the captain of a dhow\ had his feet attached 
to an iron bad:, which made bis locomotion esceedingly 
painful. A moUtth pri^nucr was, owing to tlie Banctity of 
his callings unfettered^ and he led the evenmg prayers^ and on 
most nights — for want of something better to do, I Buppose 
—these priflouer.s of Wall Suleiman prayed and sang into the 
small hours of the morning. Bay hj day wc watched those 
unfortunate men from the roof, and thought we bad never 
lieen so unholy a set of men, according to what we heard j 
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they did not look bo, Bom^ were morose, and chewed the 
cud of their discontent in corners ; the younger and better- 
lookitig oncB were gallant, and flirted with tlie si aye girls, 
heljjmg them to draw up buckets from the well m the centre 
of the courtyard ; the activc-minded cut wood ktt the house- 
hold, and walked ^hout doing odd jobs, holding up the iroit 
bar wlkidi separated their leet with a rope as they shuffled 
along, or played with the waii's little i>oy, five years of age, 
W’ho rambled about among them. 

Goats, kida, cocks, and hens, also occupied this court¬ 
yard, and the big, white slie-aEB, the only representative ol 
the eqnine race aa lar as we cotild see in Dhofar, on which 
AVali Suleiman makes his state journey to the inriDUB 
villagcg in hie doirdnionK along the coast, and which he 
kindly lent to lua once when wb went to visit the ralns^ 

The ladies of the wah's haroin paid me frequent visits, 
and bniinght me presents of fnut and embarrassing plates of 
food, and substances to dye my teeth red (tambonl leaves 
and lime), but they w^ere unintereBtiug ladies, and thdr con- 
vcrfiatioiml powers limited to the discussion of the texture ol 
dresses and the merits of Eumpeian tinderclotbing. On the 
very first morning they appeared before I waf? up—that is 
about sunrise. Aa I had put them off the evening before, I 
dared not do so again. My husband sprang out of his 
and got out of their way. I managed to put on a jacket 
sitting np in bed, and then^ finding time allowed, a skitt^ and 
had just got my bair combed down when in they Lrooped. 
I knew my shoe^ and stockings would never be missed, so 1 
felt quite reudy for the visit. They wore bourkos on their 
liuies, and had on a great deal of coarse jewellery wilh mock 
pearls and bail turqnoises* WhenoYer they chose to come 
iny husband had to depirt, and I do not think he liked these 
intermptions. 

’V^"e >vero much interested in the male members of tlie 
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vviili’s family. His eldest son was pamlysed and beiiriddGii+ 
and he bad adopted pjs beir to bis po^iLioii iu Dliofar a 
nephew^ \vbo lived in a separate wing of the castle, and hail 
bis separate barem establishment. Besides these the wall 
hEwl two dear little boys, one of twelve and the other of 
eight, who conatsmtly paid ns visits, and with whom we 
established a clo&e friendship. Salem, the eider, waa a fair, 
delicate-looking boy, the son of a Georgian slave who was 
given to AVali Suleiman by Sultan Tourki of Oman. Some 
ycarii ago flhe ran away wnth her boy to Bombay, but was 
restored to her hnsbnnd^ imd now has been sent as a pnnfsh- 
ment to Zfi.ngdbaj; she is a servant in the house of one 
of the prinCfesses there. Salem would often toll ns that his 
mother was coming back to him in +i year or t%vo, but we 
thought ditferently. 

The tragedy connected with little Mno5ok, the j'ounger 
boy, a bright^ dear little fellow, very mneh darker than 
hia brother, in fact nearly black, is Jaj* more heartrending. 
About two years before, his mother^ also a slave, an African, 
was convicted of roiscondnetp and on her was vIsEted the 
extremest penalty with which the Arab law can punish a 
faithless vrife. In the presence of a large assemblage, the 
unfortimate womaii was buried up to the waist in the sand 
and stoned to death. 

The poor little motherless fellows were conatantly on the 
go, rushing hither and tbitbei, plapng with and petted by 
all; at one time they amused themselves with the prisoners 
in the courtyard, at another time they teased the Gara 
sheikhs who sat in the long entrance corridor, and then they 
came to torment m, until we gave then some trifle, which 
they forthwith carried off in triumph to show it to every- 
borly. Both the little boys wore the largo silver and gold 
daggers of Oman round their waists, and powder-flasks 
similarly decorated hung an thdr backs; and when dressed 
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in t:h€tr best silk robes on Friday, they weto the most 
fantastic little fellows one could wish to see. 

Wali Suleinum was, as 1 havo said, an imsteie and 
unlovable mao, but he was the man for his position: 
taciturn and of few' words, but these aJw'ays to the joint. 
Before he would permit ns to go forth and penetrate into 
the recesses of the Gara mountains, he suiumoned the heaths 
of all the different families into which the tribe is divided 
to A1 Hafa, and gave us into their charge, we agreeing to pay 
for their escort, their protection, and tho nse of their camels 
a fixed sum per tliam in Maria Theresa doilarH,tbe only coin 
recognised in the country. 

Sneh palavering there was over this stupendous piece of 
diplomacy! Wali Suleiman and the Gata sheikhs sat for 
hours in solemn conclave in a palm-thiitohed bom about 
fifty yards distant from the castle, which takes the place of 
a parliaiiient house in the kingdom of Dbofar, The wait, 
bis nephew, ajid Arab councillors smoked their narghilclts 
complacently, whilst the Gam Bedouin took whiffs at their 
little pipes, which they cut out of soft llmestoue that 
hardens in the sir, and all drank endless cups of coffee 
served by slaves in hnge coffee-pots with long, hird-Iike 
beaks, and we looked on at this conference, which wiis to 
decide our fate, from our roof, with no small amount of 
impatience- 

Before starting for the mountains we wandered hither 
and thither over the plain of Dhofar for some days, visiting 
sites of tuina, and other places of interest, and greatly 
admired the rich cultivation we saw around us, and the 
capacity of this plain for producing cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and cereals. ater is on the surface in stagnant pools, or 
easily olitainable everywhere by digging shallow wells which 
are worked by camels, sometimes three together, and so well 
tramed, that at the end of the walk they turn by themselves 
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aa Goon fts they hear the BplftEli of the ’^i^ater into the 
irrigation ehannel, and then they vvaJk baek to fiU the skiii 
bucket again. The cocoaunt-palm grt^ws admirably here, and 
we had many refreshing dranglita of the wivter contained in 
the nnte during our hot rides; and in pools baneath the trees 
the fibre of the nuts is placed to rot for making giTing 

out an odour very similar to that of the flax-pit^j iu the north 
of Ireland. 

Eetween Capes Eisout and Alerbat we foiiiid the sites of 
ruined towuB of considerable extent in no less than seven 
different points, though at the two cape^ where now h the 
only anchorage^ there are no ruins to be aean* proving, as 
we afterwards verified for ourselves, that anchorage of a 
superior nature existed in the neighbourhood in iMitif|trityp 
which has since become silted up, but which anciently must 
have afforded ample protection for the boatB which eatiic for 
the frankincense trade. At Takha^ as we shall presently see, 
there vins a very extensive aod deep harhour, running a 
coneidGrable distance inland, which with a little outlay of 
capital could easily he restored. 

After a close exaimnatitm of these ruined &Jtce, there 
can be no doubt that those at spots called now A1 Dalad and 
Eobatp about two miles eofft of the wali^s residence, formed 
the ancient capital of this district. We visited them on 
Christnias Day* and were much struck with their extent. 
The chief rains, those of Ai Balad, are by the eea, around 
siu RcropoliB some 100 feet in height. This part of the town 
was encircled by a moat still full of water, and in the eeutre, 
still connected with the sea, but almost silted up, is a 
tiny harbour. Tlie gtntind ia covered with the remEtius of 
Mohammedan innsques, and Btill more ancient Saba^Ein 
temples, the architecture of wliich—namely, the square 
columna vritli flutiogs at the four cornerB, and the step-like 
capitals at onco connects them ardutcctumlly with the 
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columns at Adnlis on the Eeii Sea, ihoae of Koloe and 
Aksuin in Aby&sinia, and tlioae dea^ribKcl by M. Amaud at. 
MiLfiiiba in Yemen, 

Tn Bome these are decorated with intricate patterns^ 
one of which is fonued by the old Sabinan lettera 0 and 
wliich may posEibly have some reli^ong import. After 
seeing the ruins of Adulie and Koloe and the numerous 
temples or tombs with, four isolated columns^ no doubt can 
bo entertained that the same people built them. 

As at Adulia and Kgloe there were no intcriptiona which 
could nniLerially assist Ug; this may be partly accounted 
for fay the snbeequent Mohannnedan occupation, when the 
temples were con^^erted into mo&tiueap but besides this the 
nature of the stone employed at all these places w^ould make 
it very difficult to use it for inscribing letters* it is very 
coarse, and full of enormous fossils. 

Tliig town of Al Balad by the aea is connected by a 
series of ruins with another town two miles inland, now 
called Hobat, wffiere the ground for many acres i^ covered 
with ancient remains; big cisterns and water-eontseH aro 
here cut In the rock^ and standing columns of the same 
architectural features are seen in every direction- 

With the aid of Sprengor^e 'Alta Geographic Ara]>ienB/ 
the best guide-book the traveller can tsJta in to this country^ 
there is no difficulty in identifying this ancient capital of the 
frankincense country the MarTEtov ’^Apri^tSas of Claudiiu^ 
Ptolemy. This name is obviously a Greek translation of 
the Saba?an for some weU-kuown otaclo which anciently 
c?:istcd her€p not far, as Ptolemy him^lf tells us, from Cape 
Risout. This narno eventually became Zufar, from which 
the modern name of Dhofar is derived. In A.n. 618 the 
town was destroyed and Man sura built, under which name 
the capital Was know'u in early Alohamniedan times. 
Various Arab geographers sistj aEsist us in this identification. 
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Yakuts for esamplct tdOn u?i liow the Prince of Zufar hud 
the monopoly of the IjMLkinceiiae trade, and pnniBhod 
death any infringement of it. Tljn Batuta says that ^ half a 
day'^ journey east of Brensura is Alakhaf, the abode of Lhe 
Additeis/ probably referring m the aito of the omcle and the 
last stronghold of the ancient cult. 

Bpreugor sums np the evidence of old hy saying 

that the town of Znfar and the later Mansura must un¬ 
doubtedly be the ruins of Al BaJath Thus, Laviug assured 
ourBalvoa of the locality of the ajiaient capital of the frank- 
incuse country—for no other site along the plain has ruins 
which will at Jill eorupare In extent and appearance with thoso 
of Al Balod—we shall, as we proceed on our ioumey, find that 
other sitea fall easily into their proper places, and an 
important verification of ancient geography and on old-world 
centre of commerce has been obtained. 

The ruins at Al Balad and Bobat wem last inhabited 
during the Persian occupation, about the time of the 
Crusades, 500 of the Hejira. They utilised the old Himya- 
ritic columns to build their mosques* Some of the tomba 
Lave beautiful catx'ing on them. 

In the mius of one temple the columna were dabomtely 
carved witli a kind of jieur-d€-lis pattern, and the bases 
decorated wdth a floral design, artistiGally interw oven. 

T had dreadful difficulty with a photograph which I took 
of these columns. I developed it at night, tormented hy 
mosquitoes, and in the morning it was all cracked and dried 
oJT its oellaloid foundaticn. I put it in alum, aud it fioateil 
off half an inch too large iuboth directions. If I had had a 
larger plate on which to mount it, it w^onld have been an 
easy enough Job, but I had not, so I was obliged to work it 
down on to the original plate ^vith my thumbs. It took 
me floven solid hours, and I had to l>e fed -with two meals^ 
for I could never move my tliumbs nor eyes off my work. 
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I fclt very prond ttut the craeka did not stow when a 
magic-lcintem slide was made from it. 

There was a great deal of vegetation among the tTims. 
Specially beantifni was a very lnxoriant creeper called by 
the inhabitanta asaM. It baa a InEdons, large, peaz-ahaped 
red fmit with seeds which, when bitten, are like pepper. It 
has large flowers, which axe white at fixat, and then tum 

p hitf. 

On our way home from A1 Balad wo stopped to rest 
imdcr sotno cocoa-palms, and stones and other roissilcs wrere 
flung np hy onr guides, so the ccscoannts came showering 
down in rather a terrifying way* The Tnen then stuck their 
ghatrifs in the ground and banged the nnts on them, and. 
thns skinned them. Then they hacked at them with their 
swords till they cut off the tops like eggs, and W'c enjoyed a 
good drink of the water* 
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CHAPTEIi XIX 

THJi GABA THIBE 

We left AJ Hafa ou Deeembor 29, after ■waiting aix days for 
camels. There was mncli difficulty in getting a sufficient 
tjuantity, and ne'^er before had camels been hired in this 
manner. It was hard to make the people understand what 
we meant or wished to do. 

When at ieneth the camels were assembled, they arrived 
naked and hare. There were no ropes of any kind, or etieks 
to tie the baggage to, no vestige of any sort of pack saddle, 
and we had to wait till the foUowing day before a few ropes 
could ho procured. A good many of our spam blankets had 
to be used as saddle-eloths, that is to say nndor the baggage; 
ropes off onr boxes, straps, raw-hide that we hfid nsed 
in South Africa, and in fimt every available string had to be 
used to tie it on, and the Bedouin even took the strings 
which they wear as fillets round tiieir hair, to tie round the 
camels' necks and noses to lead them. 

Thors wsa great confusion over the loading, as ah that 
ever yet had been done to camels in that country wa.<i to tie 
a couple of sacks of frankincense together and hang thorn on 
The camels roared incEssantly, got up before they were ready 
ehMk off their loads, would not kneel down or ran away 
loaded, shedding everything or dragging things at their heels 
bomstuucB their masters quite left off their work to quarrel 
iwnongst theuwelves, bawling and shouting. Though we 

Tw 'VO were off. 

though Wall Suleiman hiuiBelf superintended the loading 
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Caiuela in Dhofar are not very elioiee feeders, and have a 
pTodilection for bones, and if they saw a bone near the path 
they would make for it with an eager rush extremely 
discoucertiug to the rider. Piab, too, is dried for them and 
given thein as food [called ket by the Oara and oJnitti by the 
Arabs), as also is a cactus which grows in the mountains, 
which is cut into sections for them. They are fine sturdy 
animals, and can go up and down hill better than any CEunela 
I have ever seen. The fertile Gara range ia a great breeding 
place for camels, but as there is no commerce or conunimi' 
cation with the interior, the Bedouin do net make mneh nsc 
of them themselves, but sell them to their neighbours, who 
come here to purchase. 

My husband, Ini am Sberif and 1 had each a eeat on a 
separate loaded camel, with our remia or JaJta/s —thick cotton 
quilts—on the baggage; six of the Rervanta rode in pairs 
while one walked, all taking turns, Wa went about eight 
miles westward the first day and considered it a wonderfully 
good jonrney. We stopped at the edge of the plain, about 
half a mile from the sen at lias Itisaut, where some very 
dirty water was to he obtained under a rock. 

We passed some ruins with colnmns four miles west of 
AJ Hafa at Aukad. 

TIic approach to the tuoimtaJns ia up narrow gutleys full 
of fra-tikincense-treea. 

e had a stormy and qnanelaome start next day, after 
a delay caused by my husband‘s camel sitting dow'n con* 
stautly and luiexpecteiUy, and a stoppage because two possible 
enemies being descried, it was deemed needful to wait 
till all the camels came up that we might keep together, 
When they arrive cl wo wEiited so long that W’e got np, told 
them tlint we did not want to lio kept all day on the road, 
and begun to mount our camels, saying we would return to 
the wali at A1 Hafu. In the end they began quarrelling 
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with each oth$r atid made peace with ns, and next we set 
off to a place farther north tlian they had before intendedp 
where there was good water m small amphitheatre of 
mountains. We went up a lovely gorge with fema^ treeSp^ 
afiil a running stream, aa different as possible to the aridity 
of the Hadhmmout^ 

January 1, 1695, began with a wild-goose chase after 
some mins consisting ol a circulEtr wall of loose stones about 
a foot in height^ very hkely only a sheep pen. 

The camale were much quieter and the Bedonin very 
friendly. We only travelled an hour and a half, having 
gone round some epura and found oura?lveB in a round 
valley, back to back \v\th tliat we had left, and about half a 
mile distant from our last camp. It was sorrounded by 
some very high and fioine lower bille* imd we were just 
under a beetling cliff with good water in a stream itmong 
bulnisheSp reeds, and tropical vegetation. 

There was a Bedon family close by with goats | they sold 
ns milk at an exorbitnoit price and asked so much for a kid 
that we stuck to our tinned meat. 

The Gam, in whose country we were now, are a wild 
pastoral tribe of the mountains, travelling over them hither 
and thither in search of fon^d for their Socks. They are 
troglodrt^s cf a genuine bind and knott' na home Bavo 
their anceatrul caves, with which this limestone mngo 
ahoands; they only live in rude reed huts like ant hiUa, when 
they come down to the plain of Lhofar in the rainy fseason 
for pasturage. There is a curious gfory connected witli the 
Gara tribe, which probably makes them unique in Arabia, 
and that is, that a few years ago they owned a white sheikh! 
About the beginning of this century an American ship was 
\iTecked on thk conet, and all the occupants were killed save 
tho cabin boy. who waa kept as a elave. As years went on 
bis superior abiUty asserted itself, and gained for him in his 
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lattr years the proud position of slieikli of all tlie Gama. He 
livedt maEried, and died amongst them, leaving, I holiovefc 
two dauglitei's, who stiU live np in the mountains with their 
tribe. Tbe life and adventures of this Yankee boy must have 
been as thrilling and jnteresting as any novolist could desJra, 
and it is n great pity that the white sheikh could not Lave 
been peiaonally interviewed before his deatbp which □ccurred 
over twenty years ago. 

fiprenger (f 449) Bupposcs that the tribal name Ganv 
or Kara corresponds to the ancient Aseites w^hom Ptolemy 
places on this coast; but as the Ascites were eaaentially a 
seafaring race, and the Gara are a paatond tribe of hill 
Bedouin, the connection between them does not seem very 
obvious. It is more probable that they may correspond to 
the Ctirrei mentioned in the campaign of Aj^lius Gallns as *u 
nice of Bouthern Arabia, posaesamg, according m Pliny, tho 
most fertile country. 

As for weapons, the Gara have three, aud. every male of 
tho tribe carriee them. One is a aniall Bhiold (gokh) of wood 
or shark^s skin, deep^ and with a wooden knob at the centre, 
so that whon they are tired and w'ant a rest thej' can ttirn it. 
round and utilise it aa a stool; the second is a flat iron 
sword w'ith a wooden handle, actually made In Germany, 
for wc Bmvf a dhow arrive from Zanzibar whilst we were at 
Dhofiir which brought n cargo of such swords j tlie 
Bedouin purchased them with avidity^ and were like 
children Tftilh a new toy for some time alter, bendidg them 
across their UEiked sliooJdcrs, and meaamiug tbeto with their 
neighbours, to see that they were all etjually long i handing 
them safely about by their blades. These svi ords arc eimply 
flat pieces of iron, made narrower at the top to leave a place 
for the hand to grip them ; there is no form of hilt of any 
kijuL They arc used to cat down trees^ split logs, scrape 
sticks, and cut meat into Joints. They have scabbards 
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covered mth ’vihite calico, wiiich arc not aJwavs need. Find 
tHeio are no straps to attach the sword to tlie person, The 
third weapon is a wooden throw^gtick, made of a spociaUv 
hard wood called miet, w’hich grow's in the tnonn tains; it 
ifi about a yaj-d long, and pointed at both ends ; it is eaUed 
ffhatfi/. The tiam are wonderfnJly skilful at hurling it 
through the air, and t«tc it both in battle and for the chase 
with admiraljlo precision. They have hardly any gnus 
amongst them, end what they have are only of the lont^ 
matchlock class; in fact, they do not scein to covet tho posses¬ 
sion of iirearmE, as our friends in the Hadhramout did the 
year before. Every man clutched the sword aud ghatrif in 
one hand very tightly as there wm nothing to prevent their 
slipping, being both ptnnted. 

The little pipes which they use are of limestone, soft 
when cut and hardening in the nir. They are more like 
cigiirette holders thEui pipes. 

The thonujxtKLGtors used by the Gara ti-ibe , ire like those 
used hy most of the other Bedoiiin : a knife, a sort of stiletto, 
and tweezeni. They sit down on the wayside and hack 
most heartily at their feet, and then prod deeply with tho 
stiletto before pulling the thorn out with the tweererG. 

Certainly black skma are not so eensitive as W'hite, and 
though, of course, I do not approve of slavery, I do think a 
great deal of unneeded pity hag been wasted on slaves by 
people who took it for granted that being men and brothers 
they had the sanie feelings as ourselves, either in mind or 
body, Xo one with tho some feelings as we could go so 
readily through the burning cure {kai/na}. In Ifashona- 
aud 1 have seen people walking on narrow paths only 
smted to people who have never learnt to turn out their toes, 
till overhung with thorny hushes which not only tore onr 
clothes but our skins, 'llie black people only bad white 
scratches as if they were made of morocco leather. If by 
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any chance a knock really brought a bit of fleah or ekin off, 
and blood annoyed them by streaming down^ they Tvouid 
clntch up a handful of graas with a dry leaf or sticky and 
wipe the wound out quite rpnghly. 

We had never put ourselvee into the charge of such 
wild people aa the Garae—far wilder in eYery way than the 
Bedouin o£ the Hiwlhmirioutt ma^nauch ae they have far lesfl 
contact with dviliisation. The Eedou of Southern Arabia is, 
to my mind, distinctly of an abortginaJ race. He has nothing 
to da with the Arabs, and was probably there just as be is 
noWj centuries before the An^bs found a footing in this 
cauntry. He is oTery bit as wild as the African sava^Oj and 
not nearly so BubinissiYe to discipline, and is cndow'ed with 
a spirit of independence which makes tum resent the slighteet 
approach to legal supervision. 

When once away from the influence of WaJi Suleiman, 
they paid no heed to the orders of the soldiers sent by him, 
and during the time we w ere with them we had the unpleaEant 
feeling that we were entirely in their power. They would 
not inaich longer than they hked j they would only take us 
where they vdshedi and they wei^e unpleasantly familiar ] 
with ditroulty we kept them out of our tenta, and if wc 
asked them not to sing at night and disturb our rest, they 
always set to work wiUi greater vigour, 

Seveutcen oi tbese men, nearly naked^ armed as 1 have 
deecribedt and wdld-plooldng in the extreme, formed our 
bodyguard, and if w6 attempted to giv& an order w^hicli did 
not please them, they would independently replyp ' We are 
all sheikhs, we are not slaves^’ At tho i^ame time they paid 
the giratoat deference to their chief + the old Sheikh Sehcl, 
and expected us to do the same^ 

Sheikh Sehei was the head of the Beit al Eathan, which is 
the chief of the many families into which the Gara tribe is 
divided^ and consequently he was recognised as the chief of all 
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the G era-s. He waa a -wiaened, Tery n-yaricion^looking old 
mart, must have beeii close npon seventy^ and though he 
owued 500 head of cattle and 70 camels, he drcaaed his old 
honei^ in nothing save a loin-eloth, and his matted grey locks 
were adorned and kept together by a simple leather thong 
twisted Beveral times ronnd his forehead. Despite bis apponr- 
ance he was a great man in hh limited sphere, and for the 
weeks that were to come we weni completely in his power. 

He bad the exclnaive ebarge o! me and my camel, ^vhich 
he led straight through everything, regardless of the fact 
that I was on several occasions nearly knocked off by the 
branches of trees ; and if my seat was uneoniforlable, which 
it often was, as well as precarions — for we ah sat on luggage 
indifferently tied on—^we had the greatest work to make 
Sheikh Schel stop to rectify the discomfort, for he was the 
sheikh o! tdl the Garafl, ^ be constantly repeated, and his 
dignity wns not to be trifled with. 

The seventeen sheiklis got hall a dollar a day each for 
food, their sloives a qu^irter^ 

Our expedition nearly came to an untimely end a very 
few days after our starts owing, as my husband bimsdf 
confessed, to a little mdiscretloTi on his part; but as the 
event serves to illustrate the condition of the m€m we were 
with, I must not fail to recount it. During our day"a march 
we met with a large company of the A1 Khathan family 
pasturing their flocks and herds in a pleasant valley, Gn^at 
greetings took place, and out men carried off two gosts for 
an eveniiig feast. When night approached they lit a fire of 
■wood, and piled stones on the embers so as to form a heated 
fruriaec. On this they placed the meat, cut in strips with 
their swords, the entrails, the heads, and every part of the 
animal, until their kitchen looked like a ghastly sacrifice 
to appease the anger of some deity* 1 mu^t confess that 
the smell thereof wss exceeding savoury, and the picture 
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j>Tosent€^ by these hungry giathered round the Inrid 

light of their kitcheu, was weird in the extreme. Daggers 
were used for Irn ives^ two Ungers Eor fork?, And "we stood at 
E rempecttol dustanee and watehed them gorge; and so 
excited did they become ita they consmnod the fleshy that 
one could ahuost have suppotied them to be under the 
indiiencc of Etrong drink, Be'^^tiral EneedB joinod them from 
the neighbouring hillSj and far into the uight they garried on 
thoir wild orgy, singing, ah anting, and periodically letting 
off tho gurts which the soIdi^irB Bent by Wali Snleimim had 
brought with them^ 

We retired in due course to our tent and our bedsp hnt 
not to sleep, lor in addition to their discordant songai in 
rnahiug t<^ and fro they would catch in our tenl-guySi and 
give us sudden shocks, which rendered sleep impossible. 
Exasperated at tins beyond all hearing, my husband at 
length rnshed out and caught a Bedou in the very act of 
tum blin g over a 2^ecdleE5 to say a wcll'placed kick 

sent him i^uickly about hia busioesa, and alter this silence 
\VEfi established and wc got some repose. 

^?ext uiomingp however, when we were prepared to sbirt, 
we lound onr BeJonin all seated in a adent, eoletuu phalanx, 
refusing to move. * \STiat is the matter?’ my hiuibatid 
asked, * why are w^e not ready to Etart ? " and from amongst 
them ^k^ose a Btern. freezing reply. ' You mu^t return to AJ 
Hafa, \Ve can travel no more with yon+ as Theodore hae 
kicked Sheikh Scheb' for by this time they had become 
acquainted with our Christian names, and never used any 
other appellative. 

We felt that the aspect of affairs wEts fi^riouSt and that in 
the night Boaeon he had l>Gen guilty of an indificretion which 
might imperil both our safety and the farther pn}gres?a of 
oiix journey- So we affected to taka the matter as a joke, 
laUghE^d heartiSy, patted Sheikh Sahel on the back, &aid that 
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we did not know who it was, and my husband entorad into 
n solemn compact that if they would not catch in our guys 
Rgaiu, ha would never kick his majesty any more. It w'as 
surprising to see how soon the glam fanes relaxed, and how 
Boon all ill-feding was forgotten. In a very few ifunutos 
life and bustle, chattering and good liumoor reigned in our 
camp, and we W'cre Excellent friends again, 

It w’aa on the third day after leaving A1 Hafa that we 
passed through one of the districts where frankincense is still 
collected. In a narrow valley runtiing down from the monn- 
tams into the plain of Dhofar. The valley was coveted for 
miles with this shrub, tbo trunk of which, when pnnctnred, 
emits the odoriferous gum. We did not see any very large 
trees, such m we did in Sokotra. The Bedouin choose the 
hot season, when the gum flows most freely, to do this 
puncturing. During the rams of July and August, and 
during the cool season, the trees are left alone. The Brsl 
stop la to make an mciaion in the trunk, then they atrip off 
a narrow bit of bark below the hole, so as to make a recep¬ 
tacle m which the milky juico, the sjtmtta pingwis of Plinv 
can lodge and harden. Then the incision is deepened, and 
after seven days they return to eoUect what arc. by that time 
qmte big tears of fmokincense, larger than an egg. 

The shrub itself is a picturesque one, with a leaf not 
o^ikc an ash. only stitfer; it has atinygrecn flower.not red 
like the Sokotra flovi ers, and a scaly hark. In ail there are 
three distncts m the Gilts mountains where the tree stfll 
grows; anciently, no doubt, it was found in much Wer 
quantities, but the demand for fraukincenBo is now so very 
Iiirated that they take no care whatever of the trees. Thev 
only tap the moat promising ones, and those that grow 
taher li. M.W « they prcjuca a„ 

infenor quahty, are not now tapped at all. 

The best is obtained at spots colled Hoyc and Haski, 
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about Tour Java' journey inland from Merbatt u’bere the Gara 
momilaius slope down into the Nejd desert. Tlie second in 
qtiality comes from near Cape Bisout, and also u little fnrtbec 
west, at a place called Chisen, near Kakhicut, frankinceiisB 
of a mai'ketable quality is obtained, but that farther west 
in the Mahri country is not collected now, being much 
inferior. The best quality they call kban laJii, and the 
second quality leban rttsimi, and about 9,000 cwt. are expatted 
yearly and sent to Boiubay. It ia only collected in tbo hot 
weather, before the rains begin and when the gum flowa 
freely, in the montha of March, April, and Hay, for doling 
the rains the tracks on tlie Gara moon tains are impassable. 
The trees belong to the various families of the Gars tribe ; 
each tree ia marked and known to its owner, and the product 
b sold wholesale to Banyan merehauts, who come to I'Jbofar 
just before the niocsoona to take it away. 

One must imagine that when this iudastry was at its 
height, in the days when fran kin cense was valued not only 
for tfiiuplo ritual but for domestic use, the trade in these 
uiountains must have been very active, and the cunning old 
Sabsean merchants, who liked to keep the monopoly of this 
drug, told wonderful stories of the pheenix which guarded 
the trees, of the insalubrity of the clnuats and of the deadly 
vapours wliich came from them when punctured for the 
gum. Needless to say, these were all false commercial 
inventions, which apparently succeeded admirably, for the 
old classical authors were exceedingly vague as to the 
localities whence frankincense came. Merchants came in 
their ships to the port of Mosuha, which we shall presently 
visit, to get cargoes of the drug, but they probably knew as 
little as we did of the interior of the hills behind, and one 
of the reasons why Aciins Gallus was sent to Arabia by 
Augustus on his unsuccessful campaign was ' to discover 
where jArabian gold and frankincense came from.' 
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Early Ariihiivn autLon? are far more explicit, anil we 
gather froiu Makrisi, Ibn Kialdtin, and othere, something 
more definite about Dhofar and the frankincense trade, and 
of the prince of this district who had the monopoly of the 
trade, and punished its infi-ingeniQiit with death. These 
writers, when compared with the cijissical ones, assist db 
greatly in identifying localiticB. 

The PortuguesB knew about Dhofar and its prodnetious, 
for Camoans, in liis Tentli Ijusiad, 71fj, writes : 

' O'er Dhofar' 's plain the ndiest incenae breathes.* 

But not until Dr. Carter coasted along here some fifty year? 
ago was it definitely knowm that this was the chief locality 
iu Arabia which produced the drug. 

Myrrh, too, grows in large quantities in the Gara range, 
and we obtained specimens of it in close proximity to the 
frail kincon so-tree. The gum of tho myrrh-tree is much 
redder than ordinary gum Arabic, whereas the frankincense 
gum is considerably whiter. The commerce of Dhofar must 
haTO hecn exceedingly rich in those ancient days, as is 
oyidcnced by the size and extent of the Sabsean mins on the 
plain. They are the most easterly niins which Imve been 
found in Arabia of the Sabaean period, and probably owe 
their origin en tirely to the drug trade. 

Eor the first few days of our journey, we suHered greatly 
from the unruliness of the camels. They danced about like 
wild things at first, and scattered our belongings far and wide, 
and all of UB in our turns had seriona falls, and during those 
days, boxes and packages kept flying about in all dir^tions. 
Imam Sharif had his tra^olling trunk broken to pieces and 
the contents scattered right and left, and some treasured 
objects of j’eweUery therein contained were never recoTered. 
Ho scarce did rope hooorae during our journey, that tho 
Dedouin had actually to take the leather tljougs which 
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bound their matteii locks together, to lead the camels 
and rope was almost the only thing they tried to steal from 
ns while we were in tiheir companj. At length onr meaxua 
of tying became bo eshansted that we had to BandamesBenger 
back to buy rope from Well Suleiman^ and obtained a large 
sackful for two reals. 

Out new supply of mpc was made of nIoe-fibr&> barely 
twi&ted in one thin ^tmod^ and at oveiy camp -we had to set 
up a rope-w'alk to make ropes that would not break The 
Garas ulwaya cutting oS short bits to tie mimd their 
hair or their nocks. The sorvants, headed by IjoLo, had to 
ho very sharp in picking up all the pieces Ijitig about after 
unloadingt or we should soon have h&en at n loss again* 

We originally understood that Sheikh Sehel was going 
to take us up to the mountains by a valley still farther wmt, 
but for some reason, which we ahull neverkioWt he refused; 
some said the Mahri tribe was giriug trouble in this directiou, 
others that the road was too difficult for camels* At any 
rate, we bad partially to retrace our steps, and following 
along the foot of the mountains, found ourselves encamped 
not BO many milea away from A1 Hafk 
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CHATTEB XX 

THE GARA MOCITTAINS 

At kngth we turned our faces towiirds the Gar a mountains, 
with considsmbb mtetefit and curiosity, and prepared to 
anceod them by a tortuous valley, die Wadi Ghersld, which 
dives into their very midst, and forms the usual approach 
for camels, as the tnomitaiii sides in other parts are too 
precipitoiiB. After riding up the valley for a few miles, wo 
came across one of the small lakes of which we were inquest, 
nestling in a rocky hole, and with its fine boulderH hung 
with fcTDB and vegetation, forming altogether one of the 
uiost ideal spots we had ever seen. That arid Arabia could 
produce go lovely a spot, was to ns one of the greatest 
(surprises of onr lives. Water-birds and water-plants were 
hero to be fomiil in abundance, and the hill slopes mound 
were decked with fine sycamores and acacia-trees, amongst 
the branches of which sweet white jeasamiue, several species 
of convolvulus, and other creepers climbed. 

The water was deliciously cool, mshhig forth from three 
didereut pgtuts in the rock among maidenhair and other 
foms into the basin which formed the lake, but it is impreg¬ 
nated with lime, which leaves a deposit all down the valley 
along its course. Evidence of the mighty rush of water 
during the rains is seen on all sides, rubbish is then east into 
the branches of the great fig-trees, and the Bedouin told ua 
that at times this vaJley is entirely full of water and quite 
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Jay we pursued uur way up the gorge of Ghersidj 
climbing higher and higher, making ont vv'ay through dense 
woods, often dnngaroue for the camel riders, and obliging us 
frequently to difemonnt. 

Merchants who visited Dhofar in pitreuit of their trade 
know of these valleys, and not up naturally brought home 
glowing accounta of their fertility^ and Lhos gained for jlrabia 
a reputation which has been thought to be exaggerated. 

In the WadE Ghersid, aniongt*t the dense vegetation 
which TUftkes the spot a veritable paradise,, we came across 
many Bedouin of the Beit ai Kathan family tending thair 
flocks and dwelling in the caveg. They were ail exceedingly 
obE^quiDus to Sheikh Seheh and we soon found that he 
was a veritable king amongst them, and forthwith wo gave 
up any attempt to guide oult o^vu footsteps, but left oiir- 
fiels^es entirely in his himds, to take us whither he would 
rt lid spend as long about it as he liked. One thing which 
interested us very much was to see the greetings of the 
Bedouin: for an acquaintance they merely rub the palms of 
their hands w'hen they meet, and then kias the tips of their 
respective fingers; for an intimate friend they join hands 
and kiss each other; hnt for a relative they not only join 
hands, but they rub noses and finidly kiss on either cheek. 
'^\Tienever we met a party of their friends on our way, it 
was a signal for a halt that these greetings migbl] lie ohserv^ed, 
and then followed a pipe. At hr at we rather rEsented tbejte 
halts; but they take such a short time over their whiff 
of tobacco, and are ao diacon^late without it, thriit we soon 
gave np r-oiuplaints at theRe delays. They literally only 
Lake one whiiT and pass the stone pipe on* so that a halt for 
u« snioke seUioni laPhts more than five minutes, and all are 
satiftfied. Sheikh Sehel met many of his relatives in the 
Wadi Ghersld, and liia nose was subject to many energetic 
mbs, and the novelty of this greeting, about which oUf^ had 
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VBgHPily read in years gone by, excited otjr interest deeply, 
but Bt the isaine time we were thanklnl we were not likely to 
meet any relBtireB in the vallevj and to have to undergo the 
novel senBAtione in person. 

Every afternoon, when our touts were pitched and our 
open, whole rows of Bedouin would sit outside 
asking for medicine; pills, of Bpocial violence of course, and 
quinine were the chief drugs required, and then w'e haA 
many eorc eyes and revolting sorea of every description, 
requiring closer attention. As to the pills, we had some 
difiicully in getting the Bedouin not to chew them, hut wheu 
one Tuan, hlus'ah hy name, solemnly chowod five Ilnliowav's 
pills and was very sick after so doing, it began to dawai 
upou them that our method was the right oue. Most 
eiubarrasgiug of all our patients was old Sheikh Sehcl 
himself. Portuiie had been kind to him in most respeats: 
fihe had given him wealth imd pow’er amount men, and the 
fickle goddess Itad bestowed upon him two wives, but alas ! 
no oSspring, and to seek for a remedy for this, to a savage, 
overwhelming disaster, he came with his headmen lo tho 
tent of the European medicine men* It was io vain for my 
husband to tell him that he had brought no remedy for this 
complaiut. They had seen him on one or two occasions 
consult u small medicine book, and their onlv reply to hia 
negative was. * The book; get out the bonk, Theodore,’ and 
he had aolemnly to pretend to go through the volume Iwfnnt 
they could be convinced that he had no medicine to meet 
the ease. 

It was curious to hear their morning greeting, • Sahakh, 
Tlieodore! Sahakh, Mabel!' The women of the fiara 
tribe are timid creatures, small, and not altogether ilMooking; 
in fact the Garas are, as a tribe, undersized and of sm^ 
limla, but exceedingly active and lithe. The women do not 
possess the wealth in savage jewellery which we found to be 
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thp cose ill the Hiiiiliramont the provioua yeciCK nor do they 
paint thoxiiaalves &o grotesquely with turmeric and other dyee^ 
but indulge only in e, few psitches of blackj sticky stnfif like 
cobbler's? was on their fjicea, and a touch of antimony round 
their eyes and joining their eyebrows; they wear no veilsT 
and at first we could not get near thenip m thRj ran away 
in terror at our approach. They b4i.ve bat poor je-welleiy— 
silver necklaces, armlets, nose, too, and finger rings. One 
evening, when up iu the mouritainSj we were told that a 
harem wished to see us, and we were conducted to a spot 
just out of sight of our tents, where sat three females on 
the ground looking miserably shy, and in their nervousnesfi 
they plucked and ate grass^ and constantly as we approached 
retreated three or four steps back and seated themaelviis 
again. Presently^ after much pcrsua&ion, we got one of 
them to come to the tent and accept a pre^sent of neetllf-s 
and other oddments, the dohght of womankind dl the w^orld 
over. Altogether these Gara women formed a marked and 
pleasant contrast to the Bedouin women in the H^ihramout, 
who literally besieged us in our teut, and never gave us any 
peewe. 

It is interesting to read m the ^Periplus’ (p. 32) a de¬ 
scription of this coast and of the high mountains behind, 

" where men dwell in boles/ We often went to visit the 
troglodytes in their cave homes, w^here w^e found men, 
women, and children living with their flocks and herds in 
happy harmony. The floor of their caves is soft and springy, 
the result of the deposits of generations of cattle; in the 
dark recesses of the cave the kids arc kept during their 
ra other's absence at the pasture, and though these caves arc 
ahghtly odoriferous, we found them cool and refreshing after 
the external heat. Iu some of them huts are erected for ihe 
families^ and in one cave we found almost a village of huts; 
but in the smaller oues they have no coveiiog, and when iu 
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the npen the Gars cares for nothing but a tree to shelter 
him. All their farm implements are of the most pdmitiTe 
nature - the chum is just a skin hung on throe stick a, which 
a woman shakes abaut until she obtains her butter. Ghi 
or rancid butter is one of the chief exports of Dhofar. They 
practise loo, a pioas fraud on their ccsws by stretching a 
calf'Skin on a stick, and B^hen the cow ItckB this she is 
satisiied and the milk comes freely. They have but few 
pots and pans, and these of the dirtiest (lescriptionp so when 
u’B got milk from them we always sent our own utensils. 

In these valleys, by rocks near the streams and under 
trees, live, the Eedouin told ns, those t-iurinus eomi-dmne 
spirits which they call yin wi, the propitiating of which seems 
to be the chief form of religion amongst them. One 
momingp a§ we were riding up a iiarTow gorge beneath the 
sfiade of a beeUiiig cliff, our guides suddenly set up a sing¬ 
song chantt which they continued for fully ten 
^ Aleik SQuberau Ahik soiib&ra/ were the words which they 
constantly repeated* and which were addressed, they told 
lis. to the jiniii of the rocks, a supplication to allow us to 
pjiss in safety. 

Jinni also inhabit the lakes in the Gara mountainSp and 
it is consideird dangerous to wet your feet in them^ for you 
will catch a fever. We could not induce the Eedonin to 
gather a water-plant vre coveted in one of them for this 
ro-osoiT. X hey inhabit^ to^ii the caves B'herc the people 
dwell, and have to be propitiated with suitable offerings. In 
ftict, the fear of jinni, and the skill of certain magicians in 
keeping them fncndly, sure the only tangihlo form of reiiidon 
that we could discover amongst them, men at the coast 
villages they outwardly conform to the Mohammedan customs, 
but when aBay in their mountaiiifi they abandon them 
altogether* During the time we were with them they never 
performed either the prayers or the abluticms required by the 
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l^Toskm creed, n.ad the only thing approaching a religious 
festival amongst them that we beard of, is an annual festival 
belli by the Garas in November by the eide of one of their 
lakcs^ to which all Uie members of the different fsmilief^ 
repair, and at which a inagiciau sits on a rock in the centre 
of a group ol dancing Bedouin, to propitiate, with certain 
formulas^ the jinni of the ItLke. AmongEt tho Bcdonln of 
the Hadhraniout wo noticed the same absence of religious 
obaervanceB and the same euperetitious dread of joini, but 
at the ^me time 1 fidly believe they have their own sacred 
places and festivalB, which they conceal as much as possible 
from the fanatical Mosloms who dwell amongst them. A 
Bedouin never fasts during Bamazan, and does not object to 
do his work during the month ol abstinence, but he goes ta 
moBct^c and says his prayers when occasion brings him to 
the coast. It seems to me a turioufl coincidence that in 
many other Mohammedan countries we have visited we have 
come across the same sEoiy of concealed religion as practised 
by the nomad races. We have the Ali-Ullah-ln in the 
Persian moTmtains, about whose secret rites horrible Etories 
are told; we have the i^nsairi and the Druses in the Lebanon^ 
and the nomad Youronks of A^k Minor, and the Dunmeh 
of Salonika, about all of whom the strict Mohammedans of 
the towns tell you exactly the same story that we heard 
about the Bedouin of Southern Arabia. They are all looked 
ii|X)n ae heathen by the Alo&kma, and accredited with secret 
rites and oeremoniea about which no definite knowledge can 
ho gained ; and thus it w ould seem that throughout the 
length and breadth of Islam there axe survivals of more 
ancient cults w^bich the foil owners of Mohammed have 
never been able to eradicate, cult& w'hich no doubt would 
offer points of vast interest lo the anthropologifit if it were 
possible to tmravel the mysteries which surround thorn. 

We were for over hearing storieg of jinni amongst the 
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G<\rd. iiedutiin, aiid all we could ^father was that wiieu 
rrophiabed they ate friendly to the human race. Old 
Sheikh Sehel and hie men atnek to it that they had 
cduetanttj seen jinni, and their belief in them aeems deeply 
tooted. Tliia word is pronounced ghinni in Southern 
Arabia. 

On Jaiinaiy 4 wo were at Beit el Khatan. We had to 
climb on foot. The yahey became Dajrrownr as we went on, 
Hnd the cliffe at the side were full of long caverns, with 
great stumpy stalactites and BtaJagiuitea, looking like teeth 
in gigantic mouths. The rocks we had to climb up were 
verj' rough and rugged, but where mUlions of camels* feet 
in thonsands of years had polished tbem they were quite 
smooth and slippery. "When we got ahos’e the woods, all 
very hot, we were able to ride again, at an eicTation of 2,GOO 
feet, on undulating, grassy ground. 

We encamped under two large fig-trees, and the weat her 
being cloudy and windy were glad to find a quantity of wood 
ready gathered, the remoinfi of a night shelter. There was 
muddy water at a little distanee. The climate seems most 
healthy, in winter at least. Three kinds of figg grow here, 
yome are little pnrple ones with narrow leaves, and some 
large red ones w ith broad Icavea. 

Leaving the Wadi Gherslti we had a bcantiful j'oiimey. 

We two onjoytsl every minnte of the three hours and a 
half. 

We wont up the valley through a thick forest of lovely 
trees. There were myrtles, ilex, figs, acacia, and a quantity 
of other trees, with cJimbiug cacti and otlier creepers, and 
great high trees of Jasmin, Sometimes it was hard enough 
lo get through the huahes and nnder the treea. perched up 
aloft on onr camels. We were down in the rirer-bed part of 
the l.mc, and then climbing through the forest to get to the 
top of the falls. Above the forest rise tiers of clifitj, and there 
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were trees at Llie top on a, taMtJfLod, as well as large iaolated 
trees on most of the moimtsin tops, sheltering many birds. 

We had to wai t folly an hour for our tent, as the Berranta' 
ounda were somehow bedaied. and it was considered to be 
all owing tti tha jiiini, whose abod-:: we passed. Large 
white biistardH assembled romid our camp. 

Once we w^ere settled, there was the nsnal run on the 
Tnedicine chest* A Teiy nice Bedou soldier, Aman, the head 
onci ’was gi^cn five pills into one liajiLl by my h’asLand, and 
as he insisted on gTHsping his weapons with his other, he 
had aach difficulty in consuming them that X had to hold 
Uie cup of water for hi m to sip fronn 

Madder trees grow about ^ and the Bedouin make clothes 
Irofn the silky fibres. 

We ascended a good deal the following day* to a point 
whence our view extended over the great central desert. It 
looked like a bine sea with a yellow shore. We then turned 
a little to the Bouth, then north again, and found ourselves 
among a Ejunutity of wooded spurs, and on the edge of a 
deep wooded ’nradi, 

Kight up to the tops of the mountains, which reach an 
elevation of about 3,000 leetp the ground is fertile and 
covered T^ifch on which large herds of cattle feed; 

clnaters of sycamores and limes growing here and there give 
to the undulating hills quite a park-hke appearance. As we 
happened to be there in the dry season, the grass was all 
brown and slippery, and there stood around us acres upon 
iicres of hay with no one to harvest it; but after the rams 
the aspect of the Gara HiUb nmst be as green and pleasant 
as those of Derbyshire- The dry grass often catches firoi 
and from the mountaina in various directions we saw columriB 
of smoke arising as if from the chimneyA of a manufi^^tur- 
ing district. The country through which we traveiled for 
the nest two days is covered with thorny bushes and anthills. 
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and more liJse AMcei tlian Araliis. The ais thills, thongli 
very «x tensive, were not bo as those we saw in 

Afrita. AVe were going eastward over high groond; we 
decided to halt for two nighta near a pretty little hole full 
of maidenhair fern, where there was water. It wae nice and 
clean at first, but even at the end of the first day it was 
nmeh diminished and very muddy. Travellers like ourselves 
must be a great nuisance driidclng up the scanty supply of 
water which might last the inhabitants for a long while, 

We had hoped to get n good rest after our many days of 
marching, but while we were here there came on the most 
frightful hurricane fmm the north ; it blew steadily for 
two days and nights and put u]| rest out of the question. 
AVith dilficulty could w'o keep our tents erect : W'hcn we 
were in ours we had to be tightly tied in and sit nest to the 
BUimiest wall ; in the evening when the wind ahated a littlo ' 
we used to ait by a large fire, dreased in blankets. 

The piercing blasts quite alirivelled up our poor uiiolad 
conductors, who crouched in an inert mass round log firee 
which they made. AVe were obliged to remain iunctive, for 
they aaid the camelB would not move during this wind, 
though I liclicve the cause of inaction rose more from their 
own dislike to travel in the cold; aud so inert were they 
that we could hardly get them to fetch us water from the 
neighbouring spring, their whole energy being expended In 
fetching huge logs of wood to keep the fires burning, and 1 
think they were all pleased w hen the time came to descend 
to the lower regions again and a warmer atmosphere. 

AVe were afraid to start before the sun was np for fear 

the camels would be too cold to move, and he did not visit 
lifi ver^^ earij. 

Sheikh Sehel promised to take us acroes the Gara border 
into Nejd if we wished; hut as it would have entailed a 
considerable delay and parley with the sheikhs of the Nejd 
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Bedomn, and as we eould geg from our presont Yantage gtt^tind 
that the country would afford us absolutely no objects of 
interest, we decided not to attempt tliis expedition. 

On leaving our very exposed and namelesi^ camping- 
ground p we puri^ued our course in a north-eiifit dincotionp 
still passing through the same park-like scenery^ through 
acres and acres of lovely hay. to be bad for nothing a ton. 
It ia exceedingly slippery, and dangerous foothold for the 
camels ; consequently numerous falls w^ere the resultp and 
much of onr journey bad to be done nu foot. 

We and they used mvoimitarily to sit down and slide and 
be brought up suddenly by a concealed rock. 

To the south the descent is abrupt and reeky to the 
plain of Dhofar and the Indian Ocean < and tlio horizon line 
on either side is remarkably similar, lor in the fEkr, far distance 
the sandy desert becomes a straight blue hue like a liorlsion of 
water. To the east and west the arid harrennesR of Arabia 
ficHJu asserts itselfp whereas the undulating Gar a lange^ like 
the Cotsw'oJdp ig fertile, and rounded with deep valleys and 
ravines running into it full of rich tropical vegetation. 

On the second day we began again to descend a 
bideonsly steep path, and a tlrop of about 1,500 feet 
brought us to a remarkable cave just above tho plain, and 
only about ten or twelve inil^g from AI HaJjk This cave 
burrows far into the mountain sidep and is curiously hung 
with stalactites, and contains the deserted huts of a Bedou 
village, only inhabited during the rains. Immediately 
below this cave in the Wadi Nahast arc the ruins of an 
extensive Sab^an town, in the centre of ’which is a natural 
hole 150 feet deep and about 50 feet in diameter; around this 
hole are tho renmins oI wallSj and the columns of a large 
entrance gate, AVe asked for information about this place^ 
but all we could get in reply was that it ’was the wtdl of tbc 
AdditeSp the name always associated vriih the ruins of the 
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bygoDO rfl£e. They alRO Riiid tho Minejoi hjii! Hved id 
the town. In my opinion this spot is the site of the 
emcle mentioned by Ptolemy and others, from which the 
capitiil of Uhofsj: took its name. It much, resembles the 
deep natiiml holes, which w'a found in Cihcia in Asia Minor, 
where the oracles of the Corycian and OlhiEtn Zeus were 
situated. It is just below the great caTC 1 hs-Te mentioned, 
and, as a remarkable natural phenomenon, it mast have 
been looked npon with awe in ancient days, and it was a 
scat of worship, as the ruined walls and gateway prove * 
furthermore, it is just half a day’s journey east of the 
city of Manaqra or Zufar, where, Ibu Batuta somewhat 
contemptuously gays, ■ is A1 Akhiif, the abode of the Addites,’ 
and there is no other point on the plain of Dhofar where 
the oraele could satisfactorily be located from existing 
evidence. Some time, perhaps, an enterprising archfeologist 
may be able to open the mins about hare, and verify the 
identification from epigraphical evidence. 

When we reached the valley Imam Sharif said : * We do 
not know how we got down that place, for all of our feet 
was each 3(} inches from the other foot.' AVe had such 
trouble siiueezing through the trees, too. 

\Va encamped not at all far from the deep hole, and at first 
were too hot aud tired after our tremendous clamber to look 
round, but my husband found it in bis sunset stroll, and 
came and called to me to hurry out while light yet lingered 
in such joyful tones that 1 asked, ' la it Diams Oracnlnm? ’ 

Before starting in the morning we went to visit some 
troglodytes, dirty, but pleasant, and willing for us to see all 
there was to be seen, and aa anxiona to see ns; indeed, they 
wished to see more of me than 1 thought convenient, but 
fortunately my husband'a collar-stud came undone and they 
all crowded to see his white chest amid shouts of ' yhouf 
Theodore! ’ (Look at Theodore). 
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One of tbcBC people h»d fever and another neuralgia. 
We found neuralgia pretty common in Arabia. Quassia- 
chipB were given to each to steep in but cardtilly 

tied up in different coloured cotton bags. Our way was vary 
UTkintereBtingr due south to the sea at ItizatHr 

My husbaurVs camel required repackingp and ho and 
Uas&an managed to Jobc sight of the rest of the Imam 

Sharif and I went on without perceiving that the rest had 
stopped. Wc had to wait an hour to be found. I dis- 
luountedj and sat in a circle of thirteen men. AYhen one of 
them wdahed to attract my attention he tapped me on the 
knee ivith sword or sticky ^aying+ * Ya (oh), Mahel! * 

One of the first days I hetLrd them consulting w'hafe 
my name might be; seventl were suggested, but at last they 
thought it must be ■ Patema " and to try called * Ya Fatema! * 
I said ^ My name is not Fatema " ;' then they naked, and 
thus they leamt our namea. 

They said they did not wish ua to give them orders of 
any kind as they w'eie sheikhs; certainly not through the 
Boldiers. * We are gentlemen ^ and they are slaveB, and if we 
choose we can till ihem. What is it to us ? We shall have 
to pay 400 reals, but we can give a camel each and cau well 
afford it. We are rich/ 

I nmst say these men were ofltcn very kind to me. 
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CH.ATTER XXI 

TILE iDESTli'lCATION OF ABTSSAPOLI3 

Wz now pursued our way along^ tbe coast-li'n© of Dhofar in 
an easterly direction. Wall Suleiman entertained ub for a, 
night at a farm he had bniit at a place tailed Rizat, the land 
around which is watered by an abundant stream. His 
garden was rich in many kinds of fruits, and on one arrival, 
hot and weary from the road, he spread a carpet lor ns under 
the shade of a mulberry tree while onr camp was pitched, 
and ordered a slave to pick ua a dishful of the fmit, which 
was exceedingly refreahing. Besides these he provided us 
with papyas, gourds, Tegetablea, and aU sorts of delicacies 
to which vi'e had been strangers during our wanderings in 
the Gera mountains. In this genial retreat Wali Suleiman 
passed much of his time, leaving behind him at A1 Hafa 
the cares of state and tbe everlasting bickerings in bis 

The next moming, refreshed and supplied with the 
reqaisites for another journey, wo started off again in our 
easterly course towards Takha, the most important village 
at the east end of the plain of Dhofar, As we rode across 
tlie pJam we were perpetually harassed by the thought as to 
where the exceUant harbour could be, which is mentioned by 
all ancient writers as frequented by the frankincense mer¬ 
chants, and which modem writers, such as Dr, Glaser and 
hir E. H. Bunbmy, agree in considering to be some little way 
west of Murbat. lakut tells ns how the ancient ships on their 
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way i4> and from India tarried tliers during the monsoousT 
BJid ho further tells us that it waa twenty paxa^angs east of 
the capital, Tho ^ Poriplu*^ ^ speaks of it as Moscba, Ptolemy 
as Abyssapoli^ip and the Arabs as Merbat; but as there is no 
hai'bonraga actually at Merbat, it ckaxly could not be there. 
So as we went along we pondered on this qnefttian, and 
wondered if this celebrated harbour was, after all, a myth. 

It was a most unintetesting ride along this coast t Hat, 
and for the moyrt part barren, broken here and there by 
lagoons of brackish and eTil-sttieUiug water and mangrove 
swampa. Ou the way we ssw antelopes and foxes with 
%vhite bushy tails. One uigbt we encamped by one of these 
river beds on slightly rising ground^ and were devoured by 
inosqqitoes, and eo pestilent are these insects here that they 
not only attacked us, but tormented our camels to such a 
degres that they w^ere constantly jumping up m the night 
and making such hideotts demonatratioua of their discoindt^rt 
tliat our rest was considerably iiitcifered with. 

\Vlien w-e reached Takba, after a ride of fifteen miles, we 
foond ourselves once more amongst a heap, or rather two 
heaps, of Sabsean mins, which had not been so much dis¬ 
turbed by BnbBequGut occupants aa those at the capital, but 
at the same time they \vem not nearly so fine, and the 
columns were mostly uudecorated. There were aJao some 
very rough sarcophagi. 

The w^ali of Takha received us well, and plar-ed his 
house at our disposal, but it was so diiiy we elected to pitch 
Oiir tents, and encamped some little distance from the 
village. On the following morning the wali sent qs wnth a 
giride to inspect soma ruitis round the neighbouring head¬ 
land which forms one end of the bay, of which Bas Hi sou t 
IB the other. The rock of which it ia composed is white in 
all the shelterEd pnrts and where the path is polished, and 
ui'oi-ly bkek in the CTepoaed parts. YMien Wo reached the 
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other aide ot tbia promontory, to otir amaisemeiiL w€ aiiw 
before TiR a long Eheefc o{ waterj stretching nearly t^'O miles 
inlgnd^ broken by many little creeks, and in some parts fully 
half a niile wide. This sheet of water, which b called Kho 
Bonn, had been silted up at its mouth by a sandbEmkt over 
wliicb the sea could only make its way at high tide, and the 
mme belt of sand separated from it a fortihed rook, Khatiya 
by uame, which must fonnerly have been an island pro¬ 
tecting the double eatrance to what once ninst have been an 
excellent harbour, and which could be again restored tu ita 
former condition by an outlay of very little capital and 
labour. AVe were the more amazed at coming across this 
sheet of w^ater, as it is not marked in the Admiralty chart. 

Surely there can be no doubt that this is the harbonr 

w hich w ag anciently used by the merchants who caniK to 

this coast for frankincense. It w^ould be absolutely secure 

at all seasons of the yearN and ic is Just twenty parasangs 

from the niine of the ancient capital—exactly w^hetc it ought 

to be, in fact --and probably tlie Ambs called it Alcrbat, a 

iiame which has been retained in the modern ^ilIiLge on the 

Hhelteriug headlatidp where iiYe landed ivheii w'e first imchcd 

Dhofar. As for the name Moscha—given in the ‘ Poripliia ' 

—it is like Mocha, a name given to several bays on the 

Arabian coaiit, and I think we diacover&tl why Ptolemy 

callet;! it Aljj^ftapolia, as I will presently explain. We 

ascended the rock at the entrance, took a photograph of the 

sheet of w'ater, and felt that wc had at last succeeded in 

reconstructing the geography of this interesting bit of 

countr\\ 

¥ 

I hear that the Egyptologists are in search of a harbour 
tn which the expedition to the land of Punt wasniiide under 
the euterprising Qneen Hatasou. fsorne imagine that this 
EO'Asi of Ardoiii was the destination of this expedition, I 
herf with call thiir attention to this spot, for I kuow^ of uoiie 
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other more likely on the barren, hFirbotirlefis coa&t between. 
Adsn and MasksL If wo Uke the illustration of this 
expedition given in the temple of Deir al Bahari, ’we have, 
to begin with, the frankincqnee trees, the long straight line 
of water running inland, the cattle and the birds; then the 
huts which the Bedouin build on tall poloa, approacbed by 
ladders, from which they can in^ipcct the produce of their 
land and drive ofl marauders, look exactly like those thereon 
depicted. jUI that we w'ant are the apes, wliich certainly do 
not now exist in the Gara monn tains, but it is just the spot 
wdioro one would expect Lo find them; mid in a district 
w‘hore the bmnan race has been reduced to the amalleet 
point, there ia no reason why the kindred race of apes should 
not have disappeared altogether. Apcsatill exist near Aden. 

Wa had great difficulty in getting the camels to face the 
water and carry us to the peniusuia, the water being half¬ 
way up their aideSp On climbing up we saw colmnns Ijdng 
aboutp and there had been a w'all all ronnd the summit. It 
had onginally been built in courEea with roughly squared 
Btonefi, as we could ace near the doorway, but the present 
wall is of ordinary broken atones. 

Beaming the harbonr behind ns we again approached ihe 
mountains, and, alter ionrneying iulatid for about eight 
miles, we found the vahey leading up to the mountainfl 
choked up by a most ramiLrkable formation caused by the 
calcareous depo&it of ages from a series of streaxuB which 
precipitate thenisolves over a stupendous wall in feathery 
waterfalle. This abyss is perfectly isheer^ and hung in 
fantastic confusion with stalactites. At its middle it is 550 
feet in depth, and its greatest length is about a mile. It is 
quite one of the moat niagiiificcnt natural phonomena I Iiava 
ever Been, and suggestive of comparison wdth the calcareous 
de]iositsiu New Zealand and Yeliowstone Park ; and to those 
who visited tills harbour in ancient days it must have been 
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a rsimiliar oliject, so no wonder that when thej^ wont home 
and talked ahoul; it. the town near it was called the City of 
the Abyss, and Ptolemy, as wag his wont, gave the epot a 
fresh appellative, just ns he eiilJod the capital the Oracle of 
Artemiy, 

About a quarter of a mile from the western side of tlie 
whole abyss is a small conical raanntain, about 1.000 feet 
high, which looks as if it had once stood free but were now 
nearly smothered by the petrifaction of the overflowing 
water. It rises above the level top of the cliffs, and has 
about a qnarter of a mile of abyss on one side, which ia only 
300 feet in depth, and half a mile on the otlier. It is all 
wooded. The larger side and the upper p!am is called 
Derbat, and the smaller Merbat or Merga. 

The three days we spent in exploring the neighbourhoud 
of this abyss were the brightest and pleasantest of all during 
this expedition. Our camp was pitched under eliady trees 
about half n mile from the foot of the abyss, whither we could 
wander and repose under the shade of enormous plantains 
which grew aromid the watercourse, and listen to the 
splashing of the stream as it was precipitated over the rock 
to irrigate the ground below, where the Bedouin had nice 
little gardens in which the vegetation was profuse. One 
day we spent in photography and sketching, wandering 
ahoat the foot of the rocky wall; and another day, starting 
early in the morning, with one camel to cany our things, we 
&>t off to climb the hill by a tortuous path ulider shady liees 
which conducted ns along the Hide of the hill, and got lovely 
glimpses of the abyss on both sides through the branches. 

On reaching the eammit we found oui^dves on an ex¬ 
tensive and well-timbered flat meadow, along which we 
walked for a mile or so. It was coveredcattle 
htdonging to the Bedouin grazing on its rich pasturage. It 
seemed like the place Jack reached when he had clim^l up 
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the beursfttftlk. At length we cftme to two lovely narrow 
lakes, joined together by a rapid meandering fttream^deliciona 
spots to look npQn^ with well-wooded hills on either side, 
and a wealth of timber tn every direction. We iTinthed and 
tcfok our midday sicata under a wide-spreading flycamore by 
the stream^ after walking ap alongside the lakes for nearly 
two miles; fat milch cow^p not unlike onr own, w^ere feeding 
by the rushing Btream; birds of all descriptious filled the 
branches of the treea^ water-hens and herons and ditckswerc 
in ahtiudance on one of the lakes, bnlmshes and wator-weeds 
grew in them; it would be an ideal little spot in any country, 
but in Arabia it w^aa a marveL The trees were lowled with 
climbing cactua and a large ptnple convolvnlns with great 
romid leaves^ 

We w^^ted to get Bome w^atRr-plantSj easily to be 
obtained if anyone would haw entered the lake in which 
they grew, but the jinni or ghinni who lives there (oor old 
friend the Genius of the vArabian Nights “) waa sa dangerous 
that the plants had to be hooked out with sticks and branches 
tied to strings. Sheikh Sebel mBintains that he has seen 
ghinni in that neighbourhood* 

This wide-apreading meadow’ can be watered at will by 
danuning up the streams whitJi lead the w^ater from the 
lakes to the abysij, and m a large cave pear the edge of the 
precipice dw^ells a family of pastoral Bedonin who own thia 
happy vaUey i before leaving the higher level we went to 
the edge and peered over into the hollow below, where^ far 
beneath ua, w-as our camping ground among the tree$t and 
in the sun‘a rays the waterfall over the white cliff gave out 
beautiful rainbowsr We had to cross much swampy ground, 
and got our feet wet, without catching the iuevitahle fever. 

Imam Shari J camped away from us one nighE: and found 
that theatreama which Iced them have their source up m the 
limesconej about two days" Jonrncy from them. The Bedouin 
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0 j:a exceedingly prond of tbem, and in tlie abE&nce of mach 
water m tEeii coimtry they naturoilly look upon them with 
altnoEt auperatitious awe and Tcneratioiu Perhaps iu Scotland 
one might he more mclmed to call them mountain tariia, for 
ni?ith&r of them is more than a mile in length, and in pjarLs 
they are very narrow * yet they aro deep, mii, as the people 
at AJ Hafa proudly told ns, yon could float thejreon any 
steamer you liked, which may or may not be true^ but their 
existence in a country like Arabia is^ after alb their chief 
cause for renown. This really is Arabia Felix* 

T£ ever thia tract of countjy' coinea into the hands of 
a eivlliaed nation, it will be capable of great and naefnl 
deveiopment. Supposing the harbotir restored to rEceiTO 
sliipa of moderate size, the Gara hills, rich in grass and 
vegetation, with an ample supply of water and regular rains, 
and, furthermore, with a ni{>st deheious and healtb-gi’^ing 
air, might be of inestimable value as a granary and a health 
resort for the iuhahitants of the bimit-iip centres of Arabian 
connnerce, Aden and Maskat. It ifi* as I have said, about 
half way between them, and it ia the only fertile stiotcb of 
coaat-lme along that arid frontage of the Arabiun Peninsula 
on to the Indian Ocean. 

Every November a fair or gala is held up here hy the 
aide of the lakes, to which all the Bedouin of the Gai-a tribn 
come and make merry, and the fair of Derbat is oonsidcred 
by them the great festival of the year, A round ro6l% was 
shown us on which the chief magician sits to exorcise the 
jinni of the lakoSp and aronnd him the people daneo. There 
is doubtless some religious purport connected with aU this, 
but, as 1 have said b^^foru, it is extremely difficult to get 
anything out of ths Bwlouin about their rcligioufl opinions ; 
like the Bedouiu of the IIiidhFRmput, they do not observe 
the prayers and ablutions inculcated by the Mohammodan 
cretjd, and the Arabs speak of them as heathen, hot beyond 
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this WB coulJ uot find out much. Thoir laTa^age^ too, is 
diffdjreuti frnm anything htwi hoard before. They can 
aiiderstand and converge in Arabic after a fashion, but whan 
speaking amougst thomBoIvea non® of onr partj^ Arab or 
European, could make out anything they said^ and fruin 
such simple words as w'e were able to learn—^auchi for 
example, as ou/t for wadi, a valley, &hur inetaad of yom for 
day, and fcho instead of nahr for a river—we led to 

hnlinve that they speak an entirely different langaage^ and 
not a dialect as in the Hadhramout. 

As we passed through the hay, the Gara had gathered 
up a lot of it in sacks, which they put under the camels' 
loads by day and used as beds by night, and between times 
applied to quite a different purpose. Oue of thef^e sacks 
was used aa a combined diah and strainer when they 
boiled their rice. The rice was turned out of the pot, and 
as soon as the cook had scraped it al! out with his hands 
they f5at round, and fed themselves with handfuls of it. 

Alter another dayp spent over sketching, photography, 
mid measurements, we felt we had thoroughly explored the 
neighbourhood of the ab^ijs^ so wo started back to A1 Hafa 
to prepare for our departure from Dhofar. 

It took three days to get there. We stayed a night 
on the way on some high ground above one of the swamps, 
and on thesecoqd day stopped to visit Hamiao, or Hamerouu, 
where the vrali had built a small fort and a farm, which 
supplied liim when at Kizai with butter, vegetables and 
fruit. He also grew tobacco there. 

We found outlives once more In our old quarteca in 
the castle^ w^here munj^ flea^ bad bean bom in our absence, 
while the flies and mosquitoes were uq% djiiiinisbed. The 
wall bad more prisoners. Wo again TTsitcd Bobat and the 
other ruins. 

The intcresti: which cenLred iu this small district—ihe 
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&ncieDt fliteSt the abyss, and, above the snrpmmg fertility 
of the Tall ays and mountains, the delidoua health-givmg air^ 
and the immunity from actual danger which we had enjoyed 
—combined in making ua leel that onir sojoam in Ubofar 
had been one of the moat enjoyable and productive of any 
expedition we had hitherto undertaken, and that had 
discovered a real Paradise in the wilderness, which will be 
a rich prize for the ciTilised nation which is enterprising 
enough to appropriate it. 
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CHAPTEE XXII 

SAlLiyG FROM KOSSEIR TO ADR'S 

Ol R object had teen to go across from Dhofar by land to the 
Hadhramont, across the Mahri country. Wali Suloiman had 
done all in his power to help but without much success, 
as the Qara were more or less at war with the Mahrip who 
are a dangerons warlike tribe. WTien we first left A1 Hafa, 
a message had been sent to ih^ Mahri chiefs to come and 
arrange about our journey, but on our return we found that 
only two had come. They said if we would give them 
2lXl reals, f about they would let us go through their 
conn try j but they made no allusion to the request that they 
would amuige with the MinhaU, Amii, Kattiri, and Tainitni, 
As far as we and the wah cotdd make out, they would only 
have let us go a certflin way along their coast, and then wc 
should have been iu difhculty about a ship. The reply from 
the sultau of Jedid was also unfavoxirahle, so we had nothing 
left but to hire a hahl and set sail along the coast for Kishin^ 
to the sultan of w^hich plewo mj husband had a letter from 
the British political agent at Maekat* 

We took leave of Wab Suleiman with much regret, and 
had wo foreseen all the disappointments that w'ere in store 
for us we should, I think, have stayed far longer under his 
favourable influence. We were sorry afterwards to hear of 
his death. A rebellion broke out, in which his castlo was 
knocked into ruins, and in the battle he, bis eldest son, and 
little black Mnoffok were all killed. 
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A long' Bea jonttiey in an Aj^b batil ia t^xcecdingly un¬ 
comfortable. We bad a cabin in the stern, open ail round ; 
a Kad TVH5 Etretched in front to aecnre our privacy ^ it was so 
low that we could by no nieaiiB stand or even sit up except 
ou the deck, as 3 feet 6 inches was the height of this place. 
It waa roofed over with palm-stalks supported on posts 
OT^rledd with matting, so slippery that Imsm SbEirif and 
Hassan, the interpreter, had to tie theraselYeB with ropes, 
as there "was nothing to prevent their sliding into the eea, 
I stayed in my camp bed for six days, as there was nothing 
else to do. Onr wrvanta crowded every space on the outer 
part of the deck In and on boxes. We had some palm-Jeaf 
matting hung on tiic port and Bouthero side to shield ns 
from the «un, and much rejoiced that we were not deprived 
by the sun of the glorious views which unrolled thomselvea 
along onr starboard side. 

morning came, Lobo used to creep in aernss my 
Imsband's feet and bring our basins to onr bed-sides, and 
when our toilette waa finisbed he insed to creep in aud fetch 
thorn, and then creep back, and. spreading the breakfast on 
the floor, srpat in the midrllc and baud na our food. The 
gunwale of the batil was only three inches from the level of 

my bed. Airy' as onr 'cabin' waa, biJge-water was our 

torifienL 

We bad started on January' *23, the weather being cool 
and overcasl. about II o’clock, anti reacbed the village of 

Lq thirty Iiduxk— otilv forty luiLsSa. 

We called there to do a ci^Iily to the wali, and leave two 
soldiers there. This is the end of Omani influence, and there 
18 a small lort as a prntccumi against the MsJiri. There 
was a contrary wind and such a violent sweU that we rocked 
and tossed for thirty more hours in front of the Email village, 
whence parties of inhabitants came to etare at us. It is on 
a small flat space, with high bills and clifls all round it. 
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Wfl Btart^jd at last, and gdt at least twa milGs. wheti we 
were awakened, by a great ga]e. 1 was neairly blown out of 
bed. The sail waa taken down, and we were in some dangefp 
as it was feared the mast would give way. We anchored, 
and the wind seemed to blow froio all sides at once i the 
RTiiftH boat was nearly smashed against the mdderd The 
stare w^ere ehiiung brightly all the time. 

We etSiTted again at dawn, and did not go more than 
three Hjuartere of a mile in the whole day, the wind being so 
contrary. One of the pecnhaTitiee of our navigatien was 
that whenever we tacked w^e w^ont completely round. At 
sunset we had to cast anchor againj and lie tossing till three, 
and then went on ^vell. 

AVhile at anchor W'e heard shouts and cries to come to 
land, but our sailors w'onld do nothing of the ^rt. They 
said a single mflu might often be seen calhng that he was 
wrecked, and asking to be fetched a^vayp but a party of 
armed men would be behind a rock, and come out and 
murder the benevolent crew and steal the boat. 

It was really delightful in the morning to open my still 
sleepy eyes and^ without moving^ to fieo the lovely picture 
which seemed to he pasamg before me—not 1 before it—of 
beautiful monntaiTiJi with their foreground of water, every 
fold and distance filled up and separated hy soft vapours* 
Then aunris^ began to paint the rocks red, and black 
shadows came and changed rheir shapoB, and presently all 
became hard and stony looking. 

Passing Ban Utimar, whicb is the next cape io Bisont, 
we had Seen easily how it had acquired the name, for it looks 
like n donkey drinking, with its nose in the water and its 
ears cocked. This shows particularly from the west. In 
the pilot book of that seajt is stated that it is called Hamar, 
or Ah mar, from its red colour; but it ia not red. The two 
peculiar peaks on its summit are noticed. 
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The wiDii died aiiay about nine, and we shook about and 
went fonnd and mund ; but in the afternoon we had a good 
i^dud, and at noon of the nejtt day (Jannaiy £8} we were 
before Kishin. 

Tbe snltAn ^as at bis "villaCTe-p three diiIoe inlEindi or, 
inore correctly, in Rand—a hot wait. He is fk wiiiencd litUe 
old man. who can neither read nor write, and was poorly 
dressed, visitors being quite imeipected. 

The Village of Kishin, the M&hri capitaJ^ consists of a 
few scattered houses and sumo Bedou huts of matting and 
poles placed in a dreary sarndy waste, very different from 
the fertile plain of Dbofar, and more like the Burroundings 
ol Sheber, 

When my husbsaid asked for the sultan’a assistance to go 
into the Hadhramout, he said: ' No one evnir goes that wav, 
it is full of robl^rs/ 

Of course he was civil enough, as mj husband showed 
liim the letter from hfaskat, but he seemed to have little 
authority. T think his followers were sorry to see such a 
likely prize depart unmolested. Those on bfiard were rather 

alaiTOod at the length of time consumed in these negotia- 
ttnns^ 

The old Sultan Salem is father to the sultan of Sokotra 
^vhich belonga to the Mahri tribe, and brother to the sultan' 
of Saihut. another robber chief, who is equally averse to 
adnutting Enmpeans to his dominions. The fact is that 
these tribes oojocl to Enropetm inquiiy, as they know they 
woiJd no longer be able to exist in thdr present condition. 

My husband ostiacted from him a letter to his brother 
of l?aihut. 

After our futile attempts to penetrate info the Malm' 
couutn-, there was notliing left for us but to start again in 
^ host for Sheher, and mlj on the promisee which Sultan 
Husaem aJ Kam bad given us the year before of sendinc' us 
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under safe esoart ta the eaBtem portion of the Hadhrtimout 
ipalley^ which must contain much of interest^ not vet having 
been explored hy EurcipeauB; so ’wa &at suil again^ and wero 
soon passing coimtry that we had ridden over on camels. 

Has Fartak ie. the great landmark ^ but the fine scenery 
ends at Jedid. Looking back, the rich colouring of the capes, 
seeming to overlap one anotherp and the great height, give 
u most impressive effect. The slopes are adumed with 
iaathery-lcioking trees, and there are many little sandy 
beaches, and there were slso many deep cavemsj* For two 
days iive saw hardly an inhabitant, 

Between Jedid and Eas Fartak the land is low and 
recedes^ and as we sailed along we decided that it wag the 
nioiith of some big valley from the interior, and alter careful 
cross-examination of the euHan of Kishin and our sailors 
we gathered that thi^ wns actnally the mouth of tho great 
Hadhramout valleyv which does not ta:ke the extraordinary 
bond that is givim in onr maps, hut runs in almost a 2 dtraight 
ime from w^st to eaet, and Ehe bend represents an entirely 
distinct valley, the Wadi MoRiIa, which cornea out at Saihut. 

W e were tw^o days getting to Bheher, ancborldg both 
nights ; the first, " dirty weather ‘ w'as causing aiarm, Wii,H 
a very nnisy one, tho servants and ftaHura talking and singing 
all night to be in readiness. The second night w^e were put 
to bed very quietly among the strange and weird fitackg of 
rocks at Has Lis, and had a heavy showier of rainj W'hichj of 
comscp penetrated our matting rooh 

When we reached Sheher^ a messenger was sent ashore 
w'fth a letter to iiultan Hussein^ and a message wbis retuniecl 
inviting ug to take up our quarters in the same unfinished 
palace where w^e had Uved ten months before. One of the 
ImsL people to greet ug was the ndkhoda of the ship on 
w'hich w'e had gone to Aden from Sheher* The word rtis 
for captain is never used. Ghaleb Mia was at the house to 
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meet ns, and we were ranch interested by finding that the 
govemoiB of everywliere mnnd about were in Shoher to give 
up their acccunts. He of Ha-gareiu was acawling, but they 
of Die, Koaseir, and Hanra aecined friondfy and pleased to 
see QH. \Ye heard good accounts of Tarions patients, and 
were especiaUy pleased to hear that the dnnglitcr of the 
governor of Die, who had for aorae time been bedridden with 
a bad leg, had beau well ever smee our visit^uite enred by 
Holloway's ointment. The next day there were great 
negotiations and planningH as to our future course. 

Our scheme was that we should go from Slieher to Inat 
in the Hadhrmnout valley, down to Bir Borhul and Kabr 
Bond, and thence eastward to Wadi Mosila, hack to Sheher 
by the coast, and then try to go westward—or, be to us 
appeared prefcmhie, to go up by the Wadi jrosila to Wadi 
Hadhramout, and than to try to get to the west mthont 
returning to Sheher. 

There we stock for soma days, listening to any goBsip 
we could hear, and taking evening walks hy the sea, guarded 
by Boldiers. We were told that SoJtan Saldh of fthibahm 
had lost his lieinl wife, the Bister of Manassar of Makalk. 
but consoled himself hy inarrying four others about two 
months afterwards, and had divorced two of them already. 
The family of Al Kaiti are not very good frienda among 
themselves j a soldier discharged by Salab of Shihahm is 
^ways quickly engaged by HuBSein of Sheher, and if 
Hnsrem diaimsscB a servant he is sure of a placo with 
Manassar. They stop each other's letters and annoy each 
other ,n many ways, but arc always ready to unite if any 
Strange lou aflaaits their fatiiijy, 

Mauasear had quarrelh^d with his wife, the daughter of 
balah, becamie Ralih, on the de^th of his wife, had refused 
to marry a third daughter of HanasBar, as hia dying wife 
requested, nuESem had only one wife and no children. 
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There Md beers gneat trouble with the Hamomni, and 
only three months before two fiolcliers had been killed about 
half a mile irom Shebor. Ghaleb Mia and HuEoein Mia 
dared not go to Inbala or anywhere ontdde their walk 
without forty or fifty men, and when Salahk daughter, ’who 
it miLrricd to the seyyid, came to Sheharp ehe had to come by 
a circuitous route^ with an escort of five hundred men^ 

When a Bedoti has committed a murder, he runs to the 
hoases of the geyyids, whetB there is siincfetiary^ and gets 
ubsoliitiou on paying four or fi ve hundred dollarsp iLccOrdxng 
to the rank of the murdered man. Thus tnivdhng is difti- 
cult unless you ha’ve paid si^ar, and a relation of the 
si^ara k kept in prison at Shcher. All this time the 
behaviour of the sulterns and their hospitality to us were very 
different to w'hat 11 had been the year before ■ they sent ns no 
presents of food, nor did they ever invite Imam Sharif to a 
meaJ, which they had constantly done when w'fi were last there. 
Their manner was stiff and constrained, and they said they 
themselves Lad been badJy treated for their kmdneEs to us 
and that they Were now considered Kafirs themselves. The 
fact is that all the Mohammedan world was in a state of 
restless activity ^ as the Johad, or holy war, was being preached. 
And now I w’ill tell a moat remarkable ckcuinaliance, ^juite 
the innjit extraordinary in this book. 

SuJtan Hussem told my hiMband oit Febmary 1 that a 
consul had been murdered at Jedda* 

We were most excited about this, and anssously hitjnired 
aliout it wdien wc reached Aden, but heard that no niurder 
laad taken place, nor did ii tiU Mat/, when several consuls 
were murdered. 

This proves that it must have Ijocu a very long-arranged 
plan, and that the suit an knew^ of it and thought it hud had 
time to be carried out, No doubt all this accounted for tus 
bad reception of us. 
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After a good deiil of iEtisory flelay, the sultan daclared ha 
could not in any way be responsible for our safety if we went 
anywhere from Sheher, bo we had to bow to the inevitable 
and put ourselves on board a dhow belonging to Kutch, 
iKiiind for Adi^n. 

The captain and sailoria were all HiudckOB, and to our 
Bmuiiement our Mohammedan party were as unclean as 
ourselves. The crew would not let us touch their fire and 
water, and filled our vessels themselves without touching 
them, very good-butnourediy, and they made up an extra 
galley for us by putting some sand in a w ooden bos, and here 
Christians aud Moalemfl had perforce to cook together. Of 
comae we did not mind, hut them was much laughter at 
the expense of the others, in which indeed they joined, for 
they bore their adversity amiably whan it brought stnlngu 
cookin . 

On leaching AJen vfc stiU deaiited to ponatate into the 
Jew Akbdir, m looked ont for a ship going to Bnakat. 
Wfl could find none, therefore we embarked for India with 
all our company. I am not going to describe India, bat will 
only tell of our money difficulties. 

Bo ignorant w ere we and everyone at Maskat os to what 
money was in use in Dhofar, that we we™ persuaded that it 
was neceasaiy- to taka an immense quantity of small change 
m the shape of copper coins about the eize of a farthing 
supposed to be Omani. We bod four wooden boxea bound 
vitli wire, about 1 foot long and 5 or 6 inehcB high and 

^ide. delivered to us, ail dosed up, and said to have a certain 
sum m each* 

Soon after we set ont we opened one of these hoses to get 
ont some money and have it ready, but found in it so manv 
and v^ous binds of coins, all the same size, that we opened 
ail the boxes, making quite a mound on the ground to sort 
ont the German Esat Africa, English East .Africa, Zanzibar 
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ani^ other useless coius^ and then packed them neatly upp on 
awfully troubkaome and dirty job. We kept out what wo 
thought would pass, but behold! ail were useless; no one 
would lcx)k at anything but Maria Thore^ dollars and 
Indiau coins down to two-anna pieces—nothing lower, 

All these boxes, therefore^ had to retnm to Maskat, and 
when paying off the iuteipreter, Hassan, a most respectable 
person with large, rounds gold spectacles, my husband asked 
him to he kind enough to take his money in these box^ and 
change at Maakat. he would only have good silver 

dollars ; aud aadly he rued his w^nt of good-nature. 

We tw^o and XjobOf whom we retained, went to a hotel in 
Bombay, but Imam Shari Khan Bahadur^ hk four man^ our 
Goanese oook, Hassan, and a certain young Afghan, Ahmet, 
who had been a sort of odd man and teut-pitchor, went to a 
caravanserai; and after Jiteamor had departed to 

Maskatp Imam Sharif came and told ns the dolefnl iddings 
that Ahmet had dkappeared with the good silver dollars 
and the gold watch and chain ol Hassan. No doubL he then 
rogretted he had not taken the boxes of capper. 
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AN AFRICAN INTERLUDE 

THE EASTERN SOUDAN 

CHAPTEH XXin 

COASTING ALONG THE RED SEA 

In the ’ninter of 1695, though we still wished to continiie 
out investigations in Arabia, we fonnd it impracticable, 
ov^nng to tho iviurljke state of the tribes there, so wc decided 
to turn OUT attention to the other side of the Tied Ses.^ and 
travel once more in Africa- 

Parts of Africa havo to be discovered and other parts 
rediscovered. Each little wax and each little jonmey con* 
tributes to the accompliahiaient of both these ends ivith 
surprising rapidity, but the geographical milleniiitiiii is 
tooming in the distance when the traveller will no longer 
require his se^ctant and theodolite^ bnt will take his spade 
and pntning-book to cnltivato the land this generation is so 
busy in discovering. 

That winter added a few square miles to a blank 
comer of the map where ncniiscoYery ’was necessary^ and 
where re-discovery will go on apace and prodnea mo&t 
interesting results, when we have finished conquering the 
barburouB follow^crs of the Ehalifa, and restored law and 
order to that wide portion of Africa known as the Eastern 
Soiidoji; for the Soudan, meaning in Arabic * the countn-' of 
thf blacks,* really extends from the Atlantic to the Eed £ 5 ea- 
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Little did wc think when wc started to ejcpiore the western 
shores of the Bed Sea that the explosion with the Dervishes 
was so near, otherwise I think we ahonld have turned our 
steps in another direction. 

We had w-ith us Mr. Alfred Cholmley. who took numberB 
of beautiful photographs, and Lieutenant, now Captain, 
N. M. Smyth. D-S.O., Queen's Bays, kindly attached to oar 
expedition by Colonel Sir 1\ Wingate, and to his excrtiou.s 
we own the map. 

My husband had always thought it foolish to engage an 
interpreter unknown to him, on his own responsibility, and 
w'onld only have one reconuueuded by the oiheial of oiir 
Government. The choice made for us on this occaaion was 
not at all successful. He tried to make out that he was 
the principal leader of the part}', aud his impediujenta far 
exceeded ours. He may or may not have been seut to keep 
ns from going more than ten miles from the coast, but no 
explorer w'ould ivish to remain within the limits set dow'n 
in the Adniiralty Chart. My husband found it neceasary to 
diapeuE^ with his services when we were at Mersa Halaib 
and we got on far better without him 

Our first task was to choose a ship; it was exciting work 
rowing about id the harbour of Suez m order to find one 
that would suit us. 

A letter from our interpreter bad told ra we could have 
one at 1301. a month, a sum which onr great experience of 
auiling-boats told us was iiuite too large, men we started 
our search, having refused this, we were only shown wretched 
boats in which we could hardly sit and certainly not stand 
We espied one we thought would do. and said nothing at 
that time, hut afterwards my husband and Matthaioa went 
off by themselves and engaged her for 3,1/. n month, and I 
do not think that a belter ship was to be found In Snes— 
eertftiri ly there none worth 
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Oqx boat was an Arab dhow ol 80 tons, namod tbe 
Taisir-, we at ODce put lier in tbs liatiila of a carpenter, 
who boarded off two cabins for ug four whitse. in the bi'^. 
open stem cabin, leaving a sort of verandEili in front of them, 
about 8 feet in depth, whore we lived by day. Campbell 
Bey, who livss at Terre Plcine, pronounced by tbo English 
Terry Plain, kindly lent ns two water-tanka containing half 
n ton each. 

We embarked lato on Christmas night, and by the murky 
light of lanterns tbesbip looked most drear)’ and nniqviting; 
huh when we had furnigbed it, by laying down our taut 
carpet and beds and hanging Eheats of colonred calico over 
the gapingboardfl of oar walls, and bad put up the cabin Lags, 
we ware quite snug. Wc always bad to close in our verandah 
ivith a Sail at niglit, for when the sbip swung round at 
anchor wo w-ere exposed to the north wind. 

Our enptain, Reis Hamaya, tamed out an osceilent 
fellow, as Eilao did the Ecvanteen sailors be had under bim; 
and though at times they would quarrel loudly enongh 
amongst themselveB, the only points of discord which arose 
between tbem and us always hiwi reference to the length of 
time they wished to stop in harbour and the length of distance 
they wi^ed to go in a day. Hi-fed, dirty, nhkempt men as 
our aailnir: were, we got to like them all, from the elderly 
dignified Mohammed, who thought ho knew morn about 
navigation than the captain, to AJimct Pataj, the buflonn 
who played the tom-tom and made everybody laugh ; this 
Worthy individual was the recognised leader of all the 
festivities with which they regaled ns from time to time, 
consisting of very ugly songs and a yet uglier dance, tlie 
chief art in which consisted in wagging their elastic tails 
with an energy which mortalH finUier removed from moulicy 
origin could nover hope to approach. 

\\ 0 travelled all the first night, but the second we 
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anchored near Igland, and the third at a place calleil 

Sheikh G-anem, in front of the Ajshrafi Lightp and the fourth 
day foniiid ns (it Kosgeir, which mearus ' little castli^/ Tho 
Government Eteanicr Abbas ^ which had started one day 
after us and gone straight down ^ouLddOt* had only got in 
two houra before na, and we had been " inside/ throngb the 
reels, and stopped all night, iso wo thought we had not done 
badly* 

We stayed two nights in the harbour to nuikke onr final 
victualling arrangements* Kos&eiri our last really civilised 
pointp is now a wretched place, though twice in its exietcnce 
it has been of importance^ owing to its road connectjOTi with 
Keiieli on the Nile. Five miles to the north of the present 
i(^^vn are the mins of iLue old Ptolemaic one, Myos Hormos 
(Kosseir Kn diiin )^ where the Eed Sea fleets in ancient days 
aesemhled to start lor India ; twenty years ego It was a 
favourite point for the departnre of pilgrims for Mecca, and 
tho P. and 0. had offices there, which ^rc now turned into 
camcl-Btablea, Kosscir Is waiting for a railway before it can 
again recoup its fortunes* 

There arc two mosques of pretty architecture, with 
coureeB of dark red stonu from Konch, and white Kosseir 
limestonei there are also diaper and fretwork patterns; 
the pillars are similarly decorated and are quaint and 
pictureaque. The tombs of the Ababdeb Bheikh^ have 
melon-Bhaped doines, and there are endless davecciE:es, chiefly 
made of broken old amphorEc built into waJls. 

Along the whole coasUine from Kosaeir to Bawakin one 
may say thaL there are no permanent places of rcaidonce, if 
we except tha tiny Egyptian militaiy stations, with their fort 
and huts for tho soldiers, at Ilalaib, Mohammed Gol, and 
Earour; it is practicEuUy desert all the way, and is only 
visited by the nomad AhahdeL and Pisharin tribes, when, 
iitter tho rains, they can obtain there a scanty pasturase for 
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thoii fincks, Dnring the PtolGmitic and eaj^Iy Amb periods 
Llie condition of affairs was vary diffcirciit; eeveml cousider- 
ablB towns stood on this coast, now marked only by heaps of 
Baud and a few faHon walls. In spito of its aridity, ihis coast 
has a womlcrful charm of ItB o^tfn ; its lofty, deoply serratod 
mountains are a perpetual joy to look upon, and tho sunset 
cfleeta wore unspeakably gloriotiaj rich in every conccivaLlo 
colom:, and throwing out the sharp outline of the pointed 
poak^ against the crimson sky. 

The nature of ihh coFist-line is Biugnlarly uniform^ and 
offers tremniidoiL^ obstacles to navigation, owing to the great 
belt of coral reefs along it, through which the passage tvas 
often iKtrcly wide anough for our dhow to pass, atid against 
which on more than one occasion wo cams io aupkasant 
contact. The Imy of Borenicci for example, was for thia 
raaE^On kno'mi in ancient times as djtaPtiprof xSkiros^ and i^ 
Gtill known as ^Foul Bay*; it can only ha navigated 
with the greatest care by native pilots accostomed to the 
various nepect-a of the w^atcr, which in mauy places only just 
covers the treflcherons rcofa. All boats are obliged to anchor 
during the night either just inside the reefs or in the 
nutnerouB coves along tho coast, which are caused by tho 
percolations of fresh water fchrrsngh the Eandbetls of rivers 
into the sea, and these prevonL the coral inseet from erecting 
its continuous w’^alJ. 

The rapidly succeeding little harbours formed m tho 
coral reef are caUsd or anchorage, by the Arul> 3 , 

from anchor, 

EometimeB when the coral reef lisos above the surface 
low islets have been form ( 3 d ^ with sandy surfaco and a scant 
imiriite vegotationH By one of thaaa^ named Siyah wo ivcro 
anchored for a night, and on landing we found it about three 
miles in lengthy some 50 foot in width, and never more tliaii 
4 feet above the surfEuio of tho sea. On its eastcTn ,jdfle the 
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Ehote was skcwtj wiili ciptlet^s horn thfl nninCFODs EtoaniarB 
which j.)ly the Bed Sea, lind qu^T^ulittes of straw cases lor 
bottles, out of which the o&^i^rey&i wbick live hero in Itvrge 
nmnbcriPy have built their neste, Tuiliee revel in the Eiandp 
and corals of lovely colotirs line the beach, and at cue 
extremity of the islet w”e found the remains of a holy 
sheikhas hutt with his grave hard by. Maiiy aach holy men 
dwell on pronioiitories and on remote island rochs along this 
coast in sanctified seclnsion^ and they are regularly supported 
by the Bedouin and pearhfishers, who bring them food and 
water, rLoitrher of which commodities is to l>c found in such 
localities. Our sailors on New Yoaris Eve took a handsome 
present of bread and candles^ presented to them by na^ to a 
holy mim who dwelt on the extreme point of Has Bernas, 
and had a long gossip with him concerning what boats had 
passed that way iiiid the prospects of trade— Le. the slave 
trade—in these desert regions. They burnt incenee before 
his shriiie, $J3d the captain devoutly said his evening praytr, 
whilst he of the tom-tom, Ahmet Paraj, stood hehind and 
mimicked him, to the great amusement of his fellows—a 
piece of irreverence 1 have never seen before in any Mob am- 
medan country. Still I think our sailors were os a whole 
religious; they observed their fasts and prayers mcK^t 
regularly during KamaBan, and their only idea of time 
regulated by the five prayers. ^ We shall start to^mnrrow at 
God is great/' and anchor at the evening prayer/ and so 
forth, they nsEid to say. 

It is difficult to estimate how far these cornl reefs have 
changed since nncieiit days; there is a lagoon at Berenice 
which looks os if it had been the ancient harbour with a 
fort nt ihs extremity. Now there ore scEtreely two feet of 
water over the bar across its month; bnt all ancient accounts 
hear testimony to a similar difficulty of navigation down this 
coQ£t. At the same time* it is manifest that this coast-line 
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is jUEt the OBG to hayo tempteJ on tlie early raarmers ffom 
point to pointy with its rapid successJon of tiny liai-bottra and 
ilfi reefs protecting it from hcayy sgjis- Moro esp(3cialiy 
must this litive been tiie case when the boats were propelled 
by care, and in one^s miud^a eye one can picture the Hcets 
of the Egj'ptian Qneen Hatasou and of King Solomon from 
Esfiiongebor creeping cautiously along this coast and re¬ 
turning after three years’ absence in far diataut. regions 
laden withproeions freights ol gold^ Inirikfncenae, and spicea^ 
In later days Strabo and Pliny tell how ilotillaa of laO 
ships proceeded from Myos Hormos to Okelta hi thirty days 
on their way to Indian going together lor festr of the pimtcB 
who maranded this coast p and in those days the settlemeute 
on the Bed Sea must bnve presented a far livelier aspect than 
they do no’w. 

On both ahore$i wo find a onrioua instance of the migra¬ 
tion and adaptation of an entirely foreign kind ot boati 
Some Arah^ who have liyoil in Singapore—and Singapore is 
as favourite a point for Arab emigration as America is for 
the IriGh—introduced *dug-outa" in their native harbonra, 
and these have been found so Ufieful in aailmg over the 
sliaUow coral reefs iti search of pearlw, that they now svrami 
in every Eed Sea port^ and steamer-loads of ‘dug-onts* arc 
brought from the Malay peninsula^ The Axaba cell thorn 
" honria '—wh^-^ I cannot think—for a more nncomfortablo 
thin g to sit in I when half full of water in a rolling Burfp I 
noveir found elsewhere, c^scept on a South-East African 
river. 

At the present moment the coast bcloiv Bae Bemas and 
above Bawakm ig the hot-bed of the slave trade, carried 
on betw^een the Dervishea of the Nilo Talley wnd Arabia, 
iiegnlar Egyptian coastguard boats keep matters pretty dear 
north of Eaa Bemas, and \ve can testify to their activity^ 
for we ourselves wore boarded and Eicurched by one ; but Eouth 
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of ttiisp belore Oie iufjttf^nc^ of SjiwaMn is maeliedt tLero is 
n long streteti o£ counliry wliera ilie tniEic in fiiim£tn flesh 
can be cajTied on nudistnrl^esL Troopa of slaves sire sent 
down from iliR Nile vallej to the Dervish cotjntry fit eertain 
seasons of the and the sheikha along the coastj 

owing a dotiLtfuI HJlegiimoe to th& Egjiitijiiri Government, 
connive at thle transport ; and the pcarl-fiiihing criift which 
ply their trade ciiuongst the coral reefs are always ready 
to carry the sLives acroii^ to the opposite coast^ where the 
iniiurketB of Yembo, Jeddahp and Hodeida are open to them. 
Tins wiD, of courseT be the case until the Derviah power is 
cniishedp Eind the Soudan opened ont for mora legitimate trade. 
As wo sailed along we pasaed Imndieds of these pearl -fiGhing 
boats engaged in this dnal trade, and nothing conld be more 
propitious fur their parsuits than the absolutely lawless con¬ 
dition of the tribes by the coast. At Eernbicep for instancep 
tlrere are absolutely no govemment or inhabitants of any sorL 
Koininally, one of our Nila frontier subsidised shaikb^p 
Deshir Eey Gabran^ of Asaouan, luns anthority over all the 
country betweon the Nile mid the Red Settp bnt the coast has 
been visited more frequently by Dervish emirB (han by 
Picshir Rey. One NasroJi a Der^nsh omir^ is said to have 
resided in the tnoemtains behind Berenice for some time pELst, 
and, wdtb a stnall following, collects tithes of catik Iroin the 
noinflda and &ees to the safe conduct of slave caravan s. The 
collecting of y iwwr, or black corals as they call a fossilised 
vegetable groivLh^ is a third trade in which the&o boids are 
employed. From tliis pipes are madcp and beads, and tbo 
black veneer for inta 3 TOg tables. 

The navigation of an Arab dhow is no easy task, with its 
cliunsy arrangements for sails, when ihero is a strong north 
wind behind it anil reefs m everj' direction. Thrcn mon 
are pcrt^eLually in the bows on the Jook emt for rocks, tind 
ju die ate tLo prysence of iknger to the atecKiiuau by Taising 
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tlieir hands. The gear of these boats is exceedingly primitive. 
They do not imderatand reefing a sail^ hence they Eire obliged 
to have no leas than five difFerent si^ea, which they aro con- 
BtaiiLly changing fua oceaaioii requires. They use a clmuey 
cogwheel for raising and lowering the sails, and do it all by 
main force* singing silly little distiches and screBmiing at the 
top of their voices as they haul the ropes. The nrrongomcnt 
for baling out the bilge water is extremoly laborious, A 
largo trough, with channels on either sidOp is erected in tho 
centre of the boat, into the middle of which the water is 
baled by skma from below, and the stenchea during the 
proceas are truly awful, as the water flows out of either 
ehaimd, according to the roll of the ship* There way always 
a largo surface of wet w^ood to dry up. 

Leaving Kosseir on the lost day of iSy5p we reached Itaa 
Lemas on the second day of 1S90, stopping, of coursej each 
night, always roUiiig and tossing about, and always keeping 
a sharp look out for coml reefsp the ^vaichers Bhonting advice 
continually to Beis Hamaya, 

A\‘'e were suppose to owe our safety in getting through 
some dangerous reefa, with not a jEWd to spare on either 
side, and escaping our other difficultieSp ld the lucky fact of 
Eeifl Hamaya’a having difioovered aniongstt the plants that my 
hnaband had collected in our walks ashore one of the order 
of w^hich he pounced on gladly and hung on the 

how of the Tai$ir, as a protection to us. 

He pointed out another thing, a shrub called 
with tiny yeUow' flowers on green stalka, good to tic round 
the arm to make one sae far. 

Kaa Bernas is a loug, wandering cape compOBcd of rocky 
hills of ironstone nnd ailicate curiously blended together, 
with shoals and rocks, and coral reefs, and sandbankE hanging 
on to it in very shallow' w'^ater. It is about twenty-five miles 
long, and onds in a sandy spJit. 
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e encaimjHzd at tha heoid of LholagDoHiSJid spent several 
days EmiDugst the rninB of this old Pcolejnaic town of 
Berenice, and made smidry excavationa there. In its centre 
ia an old temple of tlie date of Tiberiiifi CcesaTj the hieroglyjjhs 
in winch rapidly becoming obliterated- All ajroimd ia a 
sea of monT^ds covered with aand, where the hou^ei etoodj 
inoatly kiiJt of matkepore, and laid out in atreets. On the 
surface arc to be found nnnierotiB glasa beada^ Eonian coins* 
braceleif^, ice. and ^ great nuinbcr of frugmcnts of rough 
enierald3+ From the celebrated omerald-Euines in th© mrmn ^ 
tain behind we picked up fully fifty of these^ bc^des a largo 
quantity of oli’^Tnes ot poridotij, comelianSj and crystalsp 
testifying to the wealth of these parts in precious atones in 
ancient dava, 

A few HtJirtled Ababdeli nnmadfl came to viait u$ j at first 
lliejf only inspected us at a di^tence, but gradually gained 
courage and came to our camp, and we were able to pnrclioaa 
from them two lamhs to replenish onr lai'der. 

With its eracrald-mineB, its harbour, and its great road 
terminns Bemiics must haTe been one of the most impor¬ 
tant trade centres of the Bed Bea ; though, judging from the 
plans of the streets we msde out. the town cannot liav-e been 
a Tory large one. In digging we turned up immense quan¬ 
tities of textiles in scraps, fine jtnd coarae, nets, knitted work, 
03 well as wcttTing. plain and in eoloura, and bits of papjTUB 
in Greek cursiTe hand. The wretched Ababdeh tribes were 
constantly at war with one snotber. rmd the Berviah Xhalifo 
could make his authority felt about here with a small handfEil 
of resolute men judiciously placed. Nasiai had, I believe, 
done this for soma time past with ouly thirty men. 

The nights here were very cold, the thennometer going 
down to 40“ F. There were a few gazelles about, but we 
eaw no other aniuiiLls. 

The Bedouin brought us large shell-fish m those great 
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Ehells W0 aee polialied at hotue- Whon bofled the fijsh comea 
ont. It is in almpe like d* csjuera foot, and they call it 
ghemel. In taate it is like lobetet and oyster combmedj but 
as tongh as pin-wire, 

"VVe tk great to^'ng for three days after leading 
Bereniccj and stopping every night. 
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CHAPTEE XXTV 

ILU^UE AJTD SAWAiaiJ 

It is tiard to imsigme anything more Hqnalid than the 
Egyptian fortress of Halaib, as it ia spelt on the map, or 
HaJai as it is prononneecl, which wflA our nest halting-place, 
and from which wo aucceeded in getting a little way inknd. 
The governor, Ismael, has been them seven years; he and 
his family inhabit some wicker cages near the small white 
fort, and gathered round them are tho huts of his soldiers 
and the cahlna of a few Bisharin, who live under the 
immediate protection of the fort, Ismael Is possessed of 
the only patch of odltivated knd that we saw during the 
whole of onr expedition, where ho grows gourds, peas, 
and anhergines or biiujols, The man of most anthority in the 
place is Mohammed Ali Tiout, head of the Bisharin tribe 
of Achmed Grab. He appointed his son, a fine, intelligent 
young fdJow of five-ond-twenty, called ilt$ icifmn in the 
local dialect, to act as onr guide ond protector dnring our 
exploration of the Shelia] range, which rises some miiM 
inland at the back of Halaib. 

The people of this portion of the Soudan between the 
coast and the Nile Valley, who do not own allegiance to the 
Ehttilfa, belong to the Morghani confraternity of Moham¬ 
medans ; their young religious sheikh, a self-possessed, clever 
lad of about twenty, lives at Sawakin, and hie influence 
amongst the inbes not affecting Mahdlstu is supreme. He 
is devoted to British intercstE, and no doubt in the present 
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condition of affairs his co-Dpemtion will be of gix^at value. 
The Bf^tian Goveriunont instructed him to write to the 
BheikliE arDiind Halaib and Mohammed Gol to insure our 
aafeLy, and to this fact I am convinced we owo the immunity 
from danger we enjoyed, and the afisistance given to us in 
peuiitrating inland from Mohammed GoL The Morghani 
liave the throe cicatrices on either cheek, and as a confra¬ 
ternity they arc not in the- least fanatical^ and are well 
ihajposed to ChriatiaDs ; very different to the Arabs we met 
in the Hadhramont, and very different to^ the Dervishes with 
whom they Siie on such hostile temuaH 

While at niilaib I paid several yiGits to the wife and 
family of the mainour or governor. They were very civil 
always,, and used to kiss me. They looked quite as unsettled 
in their airy brushwood arboora as if they had net resided 
there steadily for seven years. 

There were three huts about 1’2 feet by 8 feet, one 
being a kitchen. There is a brushwood fence all roundp 
part having a shed for the stores and water jars. The wife is 
a Turk, and has one plain grown-up daughter. There wag 
an old lady who made coffee^ and a black mnid slightly 
draped in a sheet once >vhite* but now of a general deep 
grey, pure black in some parts. I liktid getting coffee and 
ginger best. The first day 1 hod to swallow, fimiling, tea 
boded and a little burnt. 

All the furniture I saw waa a S-foot bod, three Austrian 
chairs, a verir' oonmion wooden lable, and a lirtlc iron one 
with a new and tight pink cotton cover and petticoaL to 
the ground* All was vary clean but the maid. 

The kind lady thought her dwelling so supcirior to mine 
that she begged me to come and sleep in the bed witli her in 
shelter from the wind; tents, sho said, %vere only fit for men. 
1 did not envy hor her home in the drenching min we had 
all night and half one day. She wore a string round under 
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one arrHj with aeven or eight charma like good-siiied pin- 
eushions or housewifea ol different coloured Ailks. 

We made t^^o expeditions from Hsilaib ^ the first wtus to 
tlie mins now known as Sawakin Kadim, which sro on the 
const twelye miles north of IlalaJb. As only six camels could 
be obtained we want by boat ourseWes, leaving the camels 
for the baggage. For this purpose we deserted the T<^isir 
and hired a amaller hatfifat and having gone a@ near ae w'O 
could to lAnd, and been in eonsiderable danger from coral 
reefs, on w'hich we ran suddenly, nearly capsiising, we took 
to tho houii that "we had towcil astern. It was very like 
sitting in a bath, and, after tlie hoari^ wo had to be carried a 
long way. We encamped not far from the shore, and liad 
to endure a dreadful kh(i7}is^m and dust-storni from the 
south, with Jiuch violent wind that I wag blow^n down^ and 
Matthaios dug our l>Gda out twice with a trowel; and the 
next day we found tho north wind nearly as bad. Why it 
did not raise the sand 1 do not know* 

Sawakin Kadini is like Berenice, nothing but a mass of 
mounds, but It must at some time or another have been a 
much larger place. We excavated one of these mounds, but 
found nothkig earlier than Kufic remainfi, tmlcss the graves^ 
which were constructed of four large blocks of msdrepom 
^unk deep into the ground, may be looked upon as a more 
ancient form of sepulture^ Wo opened several, but nnfor¬ 
tunately they contained nothing hut hones. Originally this 
town must have been built on an island, or an artificial moat 
must have been dug round it to protect it on the mainland 
tiidc : this is now silted up, huL is traceable all along* Three 
large cisterns for water arc still in a lair state of preservation, 
and I am told that a Enfic inscription was found here some 
years ago. There seems no doubt that diis towm k the 
ime mentioned by the Arsib geographcTB, Abon'Ifida and 
Edrisi, by the name of Aydab. which was a place of conaidcr- 
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able importaisce bell^vee^ Eas Banma and SawoJcin, There 
are no traces ei^where fdong thiii coast of any other 
consequently wo can fairly place iL hero. Abou^LficIa says: 
^Aydab ia a town in the lani of BeJja; it ia ponttcally 
depeutlent on Kgypt, though aonie say it k in Abyssinia. 
Tiiifi ia the meeting-place for the merchtiints of Yeinen and 
the pilgrims, who, leaving Egj'pt, prefer the sea route and 
embark for Yedda. In other respecita Aydab has more the 
aspect of a village than a town, and it k seven days^ m^treh 
north of Sawalrin, where the chief of the Bedjas hvea/ 
Counting a day 's march at twenty-five miles, this would place 
it near Halaib, which is 170 milefi north of Sawakiu. Hitherto 
on our maps Ay dab has been placed near Mohammed Go), 
but* as there OiTb no traces of rums there except the towm 
to which we shall prsscntlj allude^ this position for an 
ancient to^m is untenable. 

Edrisi tells ns: 'At the extremity of the desert and 
on the borders of the salt 3 ^^ h Aydab, whence one crosses 
to Yedda in one day and one night. Aydab his tvvo 
governors, one appointed by the chief of tlie Bedja, and the 
other by the princes of Egypt.' Erom Ujc fact that Aydab 
k mentioned by none of the earlier geograpbars it would 
appear not to have been one of the Ptolemaic sottlemenls, 
but a town of purely Arab origin. The people of Badja. so 
often oJluded to by the^e Ambian geographers, Eeein to bay^ 
liad considerable power, and to have occupied all tlie Sondun 
and as far north as Bereniccj being probably the prccni^ora 
of the Bisharin Aman^ tribes^ which ’wander now over this 
desert country. They were the recoguiJsed gnardiang of the 
old gold-mines which existed in this district, and concemmg 
which I have more to say presently; and though vussals of 
the Egyptian kaliphs, nevertheless they seem to have }iad 
considerable local authority, and to have carried on war^ on 
then' own account. 
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It 13 a cniiona fact that iri the Al<^tiiiiite m&cription^ we 
come acroae an accoimt of wiirs and victories by the old 
Ethiopian monarcha over the peoples of Kasuh and Boga to 
the north of Abyasiniap which peoples Professor D* H. Miillor 
identifies with the peoplo of Knah and tho Bedja alluded to 
by the Arab geographora. 

In eotjfflse of lime the Bedj as aeGin to have diBappcared 
from the face of the earth and left nothing but their tombs 
and a few ruined towns behind them ; and for some centtiriea 
it would appear that the eoast of the Jded Sea north of 
Sawakin Wtis nninhabited until in later years came freah 
colonistH from tho Nile Valley, whose descendmtfl still 
ocenpy it. 

The tribal traditions of the district are all that we have 
now to rely upon regarding the immigration of new in¬ 
habitants, and they state that two brothers with their 
families, one named Amer and the other Amar, citme from 
the Kilo Valley near Wadi Haifa, and settled along the 
coast of tlie Sea i from them ore descended the Beni 
Amor and Amara tribes of Bedouin. These brothers w^ere 
followed in due course by fonr other brotherG, Ali^ Kourb, 
Nonr, and Gueil, from whom Lhe tribes and sub-tribes of the 
Allah, Eonrbab, Nourab^ and Gneilior are respectively 
descended. These tribes have never baen anything but 
pastoral nomads, living in misarable mat hutSp and spreading 
themselves over tha district at iivide intervals in semreh 
of posture for their flocks. They entirely disown having 
anything to do with the remnina of bnildings and tombs 
found in theit midatn 
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INLAKD FEOM MEltSA SAljAnJ 

When we returned to Halaib we oncampcd prcpixratory to 
going iFilftTid, Great doctoring had to be done oYcr the hfuid 
of Ahmet Purraj, our clown. He had held a Jiirge hook 
OTorboaiTdj with a baitp but no line, end a shark 7 feet 
long was caught and hauled on board. The shark bit the 
man^s 6r&t finger badly, Yarioua remedies wore applied by 
the fiailora in turns—tar, greaso, earth, and other things — 
and it was in a very bad state when brought to ue. It 
“was quits cured eventually, but we were afraid of blood- 
pcisouing. When I began cleaning it most tenderly he 
Bcrapod it out with a stick, and his friendis dipped stones in 
the warm water and soundly Bcmbbod the snrrounding 
inflamed parts. My husband prescribed a washing aD oyer 
with hot water and stones. He w'aa afterwards quite a 
diHeTent colour. 

Our second expedition was to SheMal. Wa took two 
days on our way thither, passing through clouds of locnstH— 
that is to say, they were in clouds on our return, but were 
young and m heaps when wo first saw them. We stayed at 
Shellal several days, for my hnsbimd thought es we could 
get no further in that direction on account of the danger 
of the Derrishes, it was as well that wc, and especially 
Captain Smyth, ehould make m many expeditioEB thence as 
possible. W'c beard so many contradictory reporta, but little 
thought how imminent the war wns. 
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After ont somewhat long experience of life cn a dhow 
we were delighted to become Bedou onoo morG* and 
w^ander amongst tJic fine rocky range of monntains, bnt we 
were disappointed that onr giiide would not tsko ns h\jr 
behind this range for fear of the DeiriEhefi ; and, as Bhortlj 
after the oatbreak of the war a party of Dervishes came 
right down to Halaih; there is every reason to believe that 
had we gone far inland at this point we might have been 
compelled to pay the Khalifa a not over-pleasant visit at 

OnidiiirTnaii. 

Wadi Shellal and the adjacEmt momitatina cf Shenddb, 
Shindoch^ and Biadh form a etil d$ fine as fax as camels are 
concerned^ aiid only difiieuU monntain paths lead over into 
the Sondan from here. As far ae we could see the country 
did not look very tempting or promise much compensation 
for the difficLtltjes of transit. We were taken by the Batran 
to a few spots where there had been ancient habitaiioiis; 
they probably belonged to the Knfic period, and were doubt- 
leas military stations to protect the small liaiulets scattered 
at tlis foot of these mouiitaina, when Aydab was a place of 
some importance, from the incursion of bemtile tribes from 
the interior. 

Ehellal itself reaches an elevation of 4,100 feet ; Shimleh, 
41-500 feet; Biadh^ 4tSOO feet; and Asortriba or Sorttirba. to 
the south seems^ though we did not get its elevation, to be 
the highest of the group. 

On our return to Halaih we passed a Bmbarin encamp¬ 
ment, consisting of half a do^en beehive hnts made of 
matting m rounded sticks. The women were 'weaving 
rough cloths at the door of ono faf them, and were dressed 
in long sheets which once may biivo been white, but axe 
no'w the colour of dirt. They had glass beads and cowries 
titd to thdr matted locks, and braaii and silver rings of con¬ 
siderable fmstenfcHl to their noatia; the F-mall children rim 
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about nakecl, ^itb waistbandg of It^aLher straps, on ii^hich 
were atriing long agate and cameliao boade, with cowrie 
danglemeuta hanging down m front. They sebnird very 
poor» &,nd the old ladiea to whom my husband gave pinches 
□f tobacco were so effusivo in their gratitude that for sonie 
momenta ho feared his generosity w as to be rewarded hy a 
klss« 

Our net reaults from the excursions from Halaib were 
more or less of a negative character. The mountain sceupry 
grandp and the climate exquisite, hut, from our observa¬ 
tions, we came to the concltision that at no time waa this 
t^uuntry of much nae to anybody, and that it never had been 
thickly inhabited, the existence of Ay dab being probably 
due to its position as a convement port oppoeite Arabia for 
the mhabitants of the ITile Talley, T''ftter is, aud probably 
always ba^ been, very scarce here^ and, except after the rains, 
this country is little better than a desert. 

The Bishari of the Akhnied Grab tribe, who inhabit the 
mountains, are exceedingly few in number, and the Batrnu 
told m that all the way from Has Bernas to Mount Sorturba, 
just south of Shell a], over which country his rule extends, 
the whole tnbe could muster only about three hundred 
fighting men. They have the Ababdah to the north, and the 
Amaru Bisharin to the south, and apparently their relatione 
with their neighbours are usually Etrained, These tribes 
are purely paatoral, and cultivate no land wHmtsoever. They 
live in huts in groups of frnru three to aix together, and ure 
scattered over the country at wide intervalEs. They wear 
their hair fuzzy at the top, with a row of curls haiiginf; 
down the neck, usually white and sriiT wdth nrntton fat. 
They are rnedium-sizad, dark-skinned, and some of them 
decidedly handsome. They are girt only with a loin-cloth 
and sheet, and every shepherd here carries hie shield and hk 
^5W ord. Under a good and settled government they would 
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imdonbtedly be excellent iDombers of society^ but witb the 
Khfllila Qu one side and the Egyptian Govern me ri t on the 
other their position is by no means an enviable one. Theit 
hnta are very small and dingy, being conetmcted with 
bent stickfl on which palm-leaf matting is stretched; insido 
they are decorated with their paraphernalia for 'weddings 
and eamd“tr a veiling, aU elaborately decorated with co'wric 
and other sbelU, the moat remarkable of these things being 
the tall conical hata with long streamers need for dances 
at w'eddinge^ entirely covered vnih cowrie sbellB in pretty 
pattemfl. The things they use for hanging np food aire also 
prettily decotaied wdth shells and strips of red and bluo 
cloth. The feiiuily occupying a hnt sleep on mats in the 
inner part^ -^vith the nsual ^vooden African piilowa, end 
around the outer edge of the hnt arc collected their ■R'ooden 
bowds for eour milk, their skins for water, their incense- 
hnmers, and their limited number of household ntensiE. 
Often w^hen he goes off to distant pasturages a EishBid 
■will pack up his tent and household gods and leave them in 
a tree> where he will find them quite safe on lii^t return* 
They live principEdly on milk and the products of tbeir flocks* 
water being to them a far more precious article than mtlk^ 
They are very knowledgeable in the mountain shrubs 
and herbs^ and pointed out to us many which they eat for 
raedicinal and other purposes' but the only one of these 
which we appreciated was a s nui.ll red gourd climbing 
amongst the mimosa branches, reaemhling a tomato* 
Cephalandra Indica. This they call gourod., their tiaiial 
word for gonid. Also they are, like the whom 

Agatharchidea placed on their eoa^t^ large consumers of 
locusts when in season ; they catch them only w'hcn they 
have reached the flying stage, and roast thcio in the ashes. 
We often saw clouds of locnsts in this district, dcTouring all 
the scanty herbage and litcmlh" filling the air. 
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For many years past the Egyptian authority in these 
parts has been nil, and confined ouly to a few wretched 
forts on the coast. Dervish raiils from the interior and the 
stoppage of whatever caravan trade there ever was have con- 
trihoted to the miserahJe condition of affairs now existing. 

One can well understand why these niisarahle hounded 
Lrilws are wavering In their allegiance between the Egyptian 
Oovomment and the Khalifa, whom they dread, and why 
they countenance the Elave-traderB. for the reason tKat they 
have no power to resist them. 

For all practical purposes it is a wretched country, 
waterless during a great part ol the year, except where some 
deep ancient wells, scattered at wide intervuJa over the 
country, form centres where camels and flocks can be 
watered ; and as we travelled along wc were struck by the 
nmul^rs of these 'wells which had bean quite recently 
abandoned. But the motintaina are tnagniflcently grand, 
sharp in outlins like Montserrat in Spain, and with deep 
and lovely gorges. Formerly they abounded in mines, and 
were celebrated for their mineral w'Calth, and if there is ever 
to be a revival in this country it will be from this source 
that hope vrill come. 

We had snch strong whcJi we went to sea again 
that we feared we should not be able to atartp but we got 
away afeef all, rising up early to be dre&aed before we were 
shaken about i but we forgot to empty our basins^ and they 
emptied tliem^Ives into our beds, and all the luggage 
banged about aud die kite hen things went all over the 
pbwje^ iaelnding the ^ range," consisting of two little stoves 
in pataflrn-cauaj but we got on splendidly till we began to 
tum into Mersa or Kho^ Shinab, as the Uishario call it; the 
Arab name is Bishbish* 

Khor BLinab is a typical specimen of a it is 

cmcifoxiDj and is entered by a narrow' paasago Ijetwecu the 
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about 20 feet acrossp and ronB Einnoualy inlEJid for ahout 
two miles, and ig never more tliaii a quarter of a miJe wide. 

We Had the eecond-aized sail np, but that Imd to be taken 
do^m and a stualler tried ; the Bbeet of this soon gave way, 
and the Sail Went up in the air with the block and tore all 
across. This was a frightfnl sightj as wo were among coral 
reels. The sailors flew about, casting off garments in ull 
directions. A smaller sail tore up in a few" momenta, aud 
w^ were stuck on a reef. Then the Emalleet sail of all was 
taken out of its bag, and that got no off with acme gratings 
the captain and some oihera standing on the reef on the port 
side with water half up to their knees, pushing with all their 
might. There were fourteen fathoniE under ua to starboaid. 
The little sail soon gave way at the top and Ml into tbo water. 

One anchor was sent out in a boat and then another, emd 
wd:ien they tried to get up the first it was so entangled that 
they were a long time over it, and one of the five flukes was 
brolten. We ’were kept off the reel by poles all this tiine. 
That broken anchor w^as then taken ashore, and we weie 
veiy thankful to be safe. 

The flat ground for mile$ inland is composed of nothing 
but madrepore, and is covered with Eemi-losisilised sea-shelJS| 
which have probably not been inlmbited for LLousatids of 
years. We walked over this for three miles before reaching 
the first spura of the mountains, and it is impneeihle to con¬ 
ceive a more barren or arid spot* Khor Shinab is a ’trell- 
known resort for slave-trading craft; smaU lioats can easily 
hide in it^ narrow creeks and escape observation. 

We stayed two days while the sails were mended on the 
shore, aud it was hours and hours before the anchor tliat 
was in the roef could be got up and fastened to the dry land. 
We did try to got out to sea again, but the north ^\ snd wan 
raging bo we could not do it, and, besides, the aailors were 
vu!^- unwilling to sl[Lrt^ as a rrvvcn ’Ei'aa sitting on the bow. 


CHAI^TEE XXYl 

MOHAMMED GOL 


At MoiLammeJ Gol^ to whicli port onr dLow nesrt ooDducted 
UBj OUT prospects of getting well into Uie infcetior were rniicli 
brighter, and onr nltitnato resnlts beyond CDinparison more 
Batisfftclory than they had been at Halaib, Mohammed Gol 
is distinctly a more lively place tlirin HiUtiibi pos&QSBing more 
hntSp more soldiers, and actually a miniatnro bazaar where^ 
strange to rdatCj we were able to buy Boraething we wanted* 

The bouses at Mohammed Gol are larger than tboBO at 
Halaib^ and one can stand np in some parts of nearly all of 
them. 

The fort Is surrounded by a very evibamelling tnoatj and 
the village sittmted on a damp plain, white with salt. When 
WB made a camp on shore later we wont well beyond thia 
plain, 

In the summer seasoOp when the waters of the Ked Sea 
are low, traders come to Mohammed Gol for salt. The 
salterns are situated on the narrow spit of hvnd called Eaa 
Eowaya; conficqnentlyp the people about here are more 
accustomed to the sight of EuropeEms, and Mohammed 
Effendi, the governor, or mamour of the little Egyptian 
garriaon, who is young and energetic, seems fet more in 
touch with the world than Ismael of Halaib. He complained 
nineh of the dolness of his post, and passed hia weary hours 
iu malcipg walking^sticlcs out of ibex horns» a craft he had 
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learnt trom the Eedoultt of Mount Erba, who Eoften the 
borus in hot water, grease them, ptiU them out and flatten 
them with weights and polish them, nsing them aa camel 
sticks. The governor gave us several of Uiese sticks, luid 
sJuo presented an ibex-hom head-scratcher to me, reiuarking 
os he did bo, with a polite gesture, that it was a nice thing 
to have by me when my bead itched. He was a htHe 
and very dark man, with a pleasant, honest face, and 
three traiLi verse scars ucrosa hi a cheeks, each about two 
inches long. His secretary Tvae yet smaller, and decorated 
in the same way. The chief of the police was a very fat, 
good-humoured man, with two little perpendicular cuts 
beside each eye. These ore tribal uiorks. 

There was great palavering about onr journey into the 
interior. Though seveial travellers had visited the Bed Sea 
side of the massive group of Mount Erba on holidays from 
Sawaltin in search of sport, no one had os yet been behind it, 
and thither we intended to go. The governor had aummoned 
three sheikhs from the mountains, into whose bonds he 
confided us. The day we first lauded I thought I never had 
beheld such soow'Hng, disagreeable foces, but afterwards we 
became good friends. My husband and I went asborc the 
second day, and sat in a sort of audience-arbour near the 
m^epore pier, and many maps were drawn on the ground 
with camel-sticks, and we ware quite proud that my husband 
was able to settle it oU with no interpreter. 

Sheikh Ali DebaIobp,the chief of the Eilab tribe, was to 
take UB to his district, Wadi Hadai and Wadi Gaheit, some 
way inland at the back of the Erba mountains, which group 
we msisted on going entirely round. He was a tall, Tuie 
Bpeclmen of a Bisliari sbeikh, with his neck terribly scarred 
by a buru, to heal W'hicb he had been treated in hospital at 
Sawakiu, He is, as wc learnt later, a man of questionable 
loyalty to the Egyptian Govemincnt, and supposed to be 
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more than litilf a Dervish; this may be owipf^ to the 
exigencies of his positioiiT for more than half his tribe living 
hi the WmIi HEiyot are of avowed allegiance to the Khalifa, 
and Debalohp^s authority now only extends over the portion 
near the eoast. As for as we eon Id see his inteutions 
towards ns were strictly honoarablep end he traited ns 
throughout our expedition in a much more straightforward 
uijuiner than either of the other two* 

Sheikh number two ^vas Mohammed^ the eon of Ali 
Zraiiifidj head sheikh of a htanch of the great Kurbab tribe. 
Aj* his father Weis too old and iiifimi to accompany he 
took his place. He w'as an exceedingly dirty and wild-looking 
fyllow\ with a harsh, raucous voice, imd his statements were 
not always raliable. We have reason to believe that his 
father is much mterested in the slave-trade, and therefore 
not too loud of Europeans: but these aheikhe by the coast 
are geuemUy obliged to be somewhat double in t heir des tings, 
and, wdicn anything CiiiU be gained by it^ affect aiticere 
Irieudship for the English. 

Sheikh number thnyc borti the name of Hassan Dafori, 
and is iraf/dab or chief of anoLher branch of the Knrhabs, and 
Ills authority extends over the massive group of Mount Erba 
and Kokout. He ie a man who seems to revel in telling lies^ 
and we never could believe a word be said. BesideB thesu 
headmen wo had several minor sheikhs with and two 
soldiers sent by the tnamour from his garrison at Mohammed 
Gol to sea that wc WEirc well treated. Hence onr Garavan 
was of considerable dimensions when wo took our departure 
from Mchiimioed Gol on Febnuu^ 6. 

He of the Kilab tribe, AU Debatohp, was the most 
important of them, aiid he took one of his wives with him; 
all had their servants and shield-bearerB, and most of them 
were wdd, uuprepofise^ing looking men, with shaggy loekx 
and lard-daubed curls, and all of them wercp 1 believe. 
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thoronj^h ruffians, who, as we were told afterwards, would 
willingly have sold ns to tho Derviahes had they thonght 
they would have gained by the trunsaction. Theao tbrngn 
officials told tis when ivo resiehed Sawakin j but, to do our 
gnides jostiee, I must say they treated us very well, and 
inajouneb as we never believed a word they said, the fact 
that they were liars reads but little diSeroDoe to U8< 

Soree of the nion had very fine profiles, and ono W’as very 
handsome. Their hair Is done somethreg like the Bisharin's 
—that is, with a foz standing up on ths top, but the hanging 
part is not cnrled ; ihe white tallow with which (hey were 
caked, made them look as if their heads were surrounded 
with dips. 

1 asked why the tallow was put on. One said to make 
one strong, another to make ono sea far, and a third reason 
was that the hair might not appear black, 

^ e had fourtoen cainelB lor onrfielvea and two for the 
police who came with us, The immonr was in European 
tinifoim, with a red shawl wound round his head, and sat on 
a very smart inlaid saddle which came up to hia waist in 
front and reached to hia should er-blades. The chief of the 
police did not come, he being, as he told ns, far too fat. 

We were to fill ah ore waterskins from a rmarkably fine 
well of particularly sweet water at Hadi, so we took only a 
couple of skinfuls with ns. 
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'BAliClNG ON Toil Tn>PIiSni'9 GEOITNO, PICKlNa UP 

GOLU ' 

Little did wo dr camwhoD we left Mobammed Gol with oar 
ntthcr GxtenHive caravan that beliind that gigantic mctmtain, 
which thoTigh it only reaches an elevation of 7*500 feet^looke 
canaiderably higher from the sea as it riEes almost directly 
ont of the level plain^ we were to find an ancient Egyptian 
gold-mine* the mins in connection with which would offer 
ns the first tangible comparison to the ndna w^hich had 
exercised onr minds bo mnch in the gold-fields of South Africa. 

Some miles inlimd on the plain behind Mohammed 
Gol are certain myaieriona towers, some 20 feet high* of 
nnknow^n origin. They have every appearance of belonging 
to the Kufic period, being domed and covered virith a strong 
white cement. They have no doore, bni; have w^indows high 
np : some are hexagonal, some square, and they are apparently 
dotted all along the coast. WTiether they were tombs, or 
whether they were landmarks tp guide umriuerB to certain 
valleys leading into the mountains, will probably not he 
definitely proved until eomeono k energetic enough to 
excavate in ouOp They are found as far south as Mbbsuw a, 
but as far as wc could ascertain those we saw were the most 
northern ones. In one we found two skeleton e of modem 
date* with tlie scanty clothing still clinging to the bones, as 
they had lain in tho agonies of death, poor sick creatures^ 
who had clitubcd in to die. 
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TJie tower of Asfkfra* which raarka the entrance to the 
Hadi Yalby, is nbont *20 feet high^ and is octagonaL It 
Btmek os, from its position at the entrance of the valley 
system to the north of Mount Erba, that its original object 
had been a landmark wdilcli watild be seen from the sea; 
had it been a tomb it would not have had the windows^ and 
had it l>een either a tomb or a fort it would havo had a door. 
Tliere we hjJted, and baiio adieu to the govomors and officials 
of Mohammed Gob 'vho had accompanied ns thus far. (Jur 
parting vviis almost dnmmtic, and the injanctions to the 
sbeikh to eee to onr safety were rdtarated with ever additional 
vehemence, the miimour holding my hnsband^s band all the 
lime. 

Near the vvell of Hadi Efcre nmoerons ancient structures 
of a different nature and more puzzling to account 
Cheolar wallSp from 10 to 14 feet in diameter and 3 feet highj 
have been built, some in the vallt^ and some high u^) on 
the hills. The interiors of thc&c have been filled with stones, 
the largest of which axe in the centre, and m the middle of 
these large stones is a depression a foot or ao deep. They 
certainly looked like iomba of some departed race^ eBpccialJy 
as they were generally placed in groups of t-wo or three, and 
they resenibled the tombs in the north of Abyssinia, except 
that those axe with monndH of small stones, wherejis 
these have larger stones and a depression in the centre. The 
water turned out to be rather like port wine to look at^ full 
of little fiah, tadpoles, and leeches. We put alimi In a 
bucket to precipitate the worst mud, then filtered rt 
without making it clear, but it was a tremendous improve¬ 
ment. I think there really was a better w^ater-placc near, hut 
w^e did not find it. Bad as it was, water was taken for three 
days, SiS they said we sliould see none for that time. As a 
matter of fact, 1 think the people did not want us to know 
the watex-placGs. 
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Wo lia^l a very warm nigkt at our tant^ beds^ Emd 

tVim clothes swarmed with beetles. 

On Pebruiiry 7 wo started for Ganmtyewa. All day we 
went imioiig little pointed hillsp EomCp indeed maoy^ marked 
W'ith mofit ciirioiiEi vema of ironstone^ BoinetiuieB in cross-barB. 
We soon reached a place in the Wadi Gnmatyewa^ whence 
a canid to onr surpriBe was sent for vrat^» and was not very 
long away, so w^ater cannot have been fai: off. Tlie rest of 
the camels were unloaded ^ and wc sat and waited tinder some 
trees. In fELcfc, we conid have campecl near water each of 
the days which we took getting to Hadai^ 

The sheikhs generally encampcxl at a little distance from 
UBp am! as they were given to noctnmal coavca^Mitions and 
monotoDDua noises which they called sihgingj wc were glad 
they w'ero not too near. 

We gradnally ascended ab we followed the valleys inland^ 
after the Wadi Iroquis, until on the fourth day we came to 
a curious narrow winding paEti, about sis miles long, which 
just left room between the rocks for our camek to walk in 
single file. This paBS, which is called Todin, landed us on a 
snmil plateau about 2,000 feet above the sea-level, whore we 
found a large number of the eiieukr remoinG. Tod in h one 
of the moat important approaches into the Soudan on the 
north sido of the Erba group, and is practicable the whole 
way for camels, from which we never once had occasion to 
diamount, though going dowTi might not bo &o pleasant. 
Before reaching the pa&u of Todin ws passed a most ciinuEis 
mountainj seeming to block up the valley. It looked rather 
like a rhinoceroa feeding among the acacia-trecs. 

Taking this country generally, I can safely say it is as 
nnin teres ting and arid a country as any we have e^^er visited. 
Onr w^ay perpetually led through valleys wmding betw^een 
low brown inountaiQB, the dry river beds of wliich were 
studded here and there with ocack-trees. Oecasioiuilly one 
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got a glimpse of the majestic spurs of Etba^aud occasionally 
a fajitastic rock or a. hill-slop^^ a trific greener tlia& tbe rest 
woiald temporarily rtui^e our spirits. 

As for water, wc hafl the greatest difficulty about it, and 
our guidoB always €!iivclop 0 d its existence with a shroud of 
mystery. Men would be sent off to the hills with a camels 
aud return to the camp with skins of water from somew^hcrcp 
probably from galleys w^here rain-w^ater still lay ~ but until 
WG reached Wadi ITadai^ after a ride of six days, we never 
saw water with our own tyes after leaving Hadi. More 
w'ater can be obtained by digging. There Is a great deal of 
irea$nibrt/mitli£miim aboutp which probably supplies the 
place of water to most of the EmimalB living in these regions. 
A good many doves came to drink at the water In tbo 
evGuing. 

Ttvo days more brought us to Wadi Hadai, where we 
were to halt awhile to rest the camels. On the bin imme¬ 
diately above us was the circular fort, with its door to the 
eastp to which I fihall later allade, and on the plain below 
w^as another and smaller KitEc towcTp several round buildings, 
and large stones erected on several of the adjacent hiUs 
evidently to act as landmarks. Also here vre saw many 
graves of the Debalohp family — neat heaps of white s^tones, 
with a double row of w^hite stones forming a pattern around 
them^ and a headstone tow^ards Mecca, on one of which was 
a rude Arabic inscription* These tombs reminded us very 
forcibly of the Bogos tombs in Northern Ahyssima, and 
evidently point to a kinship of custom. 

The place w here we atayed in a wood of thorny trees waa 
at the branching of two valleya. AVo always had cold nights, 
but cur widely spread camp looked cheery enough wdth 
eight fires: there were so many different pajlies. 

Once we got into Wadi Hadai we were in Dcbalohp'a 
country. He was chief of the large and powerful Kilab tribe, 
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hf^lf of which owns avowed dlegiiiincQ to the KhEilifft, auii 
the other half, with their ctdeL b put down api waveriDg 
by the Govemmont at Sawakin, liTicIcily ivedid not know 
this at the timep or othcr^dsa I question if we should have 
ventured to ptit ouraelvea so entirely in his hoinds, Tn.th the 
horrors of a visit to Khartoum^ aa experienced by Slatm 
Pasha, so freah in our memorios. 

At Hadai for the first rime during the whole of our 
journey our mterEsta w^erc keenly aroused in certain smtiqui- 
ties we found—antiquities about which Dcbalolip had said a 
good deal, hut about which wc had never vontured toindoJge 
any hopes. 

Uai'd by the Debalohp mansoleum was another Kufic 
tower, tliongb much amaller than those we hivif seen on tho 
coast, and not covered with whits cemout, and in the same 
locality were several loundatious of circular buddings vciy 
neatly e>::ecuted in dry masonry, which appeared to have 
at either end the bases of two circular towers and curiDua 
hulgcB, which at once reminded ua of our South African 
ruins. On cliinbmg an adjELceut hill we found a circular 
fort, evidently construcl/ed for strategical purposes, with a 
doorwayp the eudiiof the wall being rounded, quite a counter¬ 
part of the smaller ruin on the Lundi river in Mashonaland. 
The analogy was indeed curious, and we tidked about 
it hesitatingly to ourselves, as yet unable to give any satis¬ 
factory reason for its existence. On various heights around 
were cairns erected a$ if for landmarks, and wo felt that 
here at last v^e w^ere in the presenca of one of those ancient 
mysteries which it k SO delightful to solve. 

We had as interpreter from Arabic to Hadendowu* aa 
none of our party understood that language, the Bheikh w^hose 
njiiuiG was Hasson Bafori. He brought three coursing 
dogs with him. We had also with iie a certain Auiiibile 
Pkcentiiii us gencml odd man. Ho was retdly Itoliai], but 
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Lad tivcil %ty long aTEOTig Greeks in Srtez that he wets sklwaja 
culled Annibale. He talked Greek mth my hnsband, 
JIattjuDs, and tuc^ and E.nglish with the atlieraj besides 
Arabic, 

We rested ouj canids and dut men at Hadai^ and drank 
□f some fresh w^ator from a little pool, the first we had 
seen in this barren countrj^ tvbieh was supplied by a tiny 
stream that made its appearance for a few yards Lu a sbel- 
tered corner of the valley^ a etream of priceless value in Udg 
thirsty land. Debalohp suggested to my hnsband that he 
knew of some ruins in a neighbouring valley to w^hich he 
could take him, but it was not without- considerlLhle hesita- 
iiim tluit he dedded to go. A long day's ride in thi^ liot 
country + supposed to bo almost^ if not quite, with In the 
Dervish sphere of influence, was not lightly to be nnder^ 
taken, more especiodly as he had been on bo many fruitless 
rTTLLuds in search of rains at suggestions of the Bedouin, and 
Tctrimed disgustf^j and wdien he mounted his camel next 
morning, without any hope of finding anYthing^ and sure of 
a fatiguing day, liad a reasonable excuse offered itself, he 
would probably not have gone. Bnt the unexpected in 
these ciLses is always happening. The long ride turned out 
only to be one of three hours. Wadi Gaheit waa soTuewlsat 
more fertile and pictniesqne than any we had as yet seen, 
and as a climax to it all came the discovery of an ancient 
gold-mine, worked in ages long gone by doubtless by tliat 
mysteriotifi race whose tombs and buildings wc had been 
Bpeenlatjng upon. 

Ih'odoruST in his account of an old Egyptian gold-mincj 
describes must acenmtely wdiat my husband fontid in the 
Wadi Gaheit. For miles along it at the narrower end were 
the ruins of miners* huts ; both np the main valley and up 
all the collateral ones there must have been seven or eight 
hundred of thein at the lowest computation. Then there 
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were hmidreds of mussiTccruBliuig-stoiics, neaUy cjotistracied 
ont of blocks of Imsalt, which had been used for hreaklog 
the quarts, lying in wild confnsiun nraongat the mined hutB, 
and by the aide of what once waa a stream, but is now only 
a Bondy, ehoked-tip river-bed. On a high rock in the middle 
of the valley be found a tride of a Greek inBcription ecratchod 
by a miner, who had evidently been Tvorking the rich qtinrtz 
vein jnet below it. 

On an eminence behind the vnlley waa another of the 
cirenlar farts in mins, similar to the one on the hill above 
Wadi Hadai, intended evidently for a look-ont poet to 
protect the miners at work below. Burnt quartu and refuse 
of quart 2 lay arotmd in all directions, and on either side of 
the valley, stretched for a mile or more, were Reams of the 
anrifetons qtiEixtz just as it had been laid bare by the ancient 
w'orkeni. There was no question for a moment that he had 
come across the centre of a great mining indnatry, lost in 
these desert valleys behind the mighty wall by which 
Mount Erba and its Rpurs Ehnts oflf this district from the Red 
Sea littoral. 

Naturally he felt mther startled at being confronted wdth 
this nnexpeeted discovery, and in the short space of time then 
available it was impossible to grasp it all. fcSo he rode Lack 
joyfully to tell the news to his party at Hodai. He told 
Debaloh|j thnt he had that we should move our 

camp thither^ and stay m long as it was poEsible, 

Difficulties again confronted us. Our two Kourbah 
sheikhs did not wiMit to gOn Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hamid 
was ani^ious to get on to hk own country, and Sheikh 
HiiKSan Bafori quite set his face against our going at nU, 
and Debalohp hiniself had to be firmJy spoken to. An extra 
present to him was wlmt hnalJy helped ns, and at length wc 
ah msde a starts on the following day to my huEband's new 
EJ Dorado. 
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Lilli bci^ome cathcaf confuaed as to clato^j mid them 
was ft cliffymnce of two days th^-t we eoulii not Lb in unity 
about. Before settmg out for Wftdi Gabeit wa consumed 
for breakfast tba actificiftl bori^oa tliaL Captain Smytb had 
Tisetl for taldng our latituda the night btjfore. It was vary 
good ; it was goldeu sjTup inatead of quicksilver, 

Wadi Gabcit was just a iiiflc better than tbe country wa 
had passed throngb, having finer trees in the valley beiis ; 
and here we &a>v the first colony of natives nn^o leaving 
Mohammad Grob consisting only of three huts of pastoml 
EilaW, which will give an idea of how ftpatsely this country 
is in habited. Debalobp's huts were gertainly somewhere in 
the vicinity of Hadui, not more than an hour awajp hut for 
^onae reason known only to Hmaelf he would not take us 
there, though ha went there himself evary night, and whan 
bfci jcjined us on our way to Wadi Gabeit he brought with 
Viim another wife, having evidently had enough of the other's 
company on his journey from Mohammed GoL 

Their eftuapmg arrangements were never luxuriooE. The 
Mrs. Bebalohp used to hoist a mat on a speur, to keep off 
the wind. Mr. Dabalohp used to lie on another mat in the 
open, ssutcounded by his wcaponK, 

The huta wc saw were made of sail-cloth, nnd were vary 
neat inside. There is ft passage all round where pots and 
baskets are kept, and within that a equare room made of 
mat ting with a mat floor. One side of thifl is the sleeping 
upEirtmant, and is entirely hung round with meabsafesp 
dancing hatst and camel trappings^ nil adorned with shells 
and heads* The huts are so smidl that it must be difheult 
to lie at full langtlL 

I bought a gazelle-trap from these people. It consisted 
of ft circle oE thin sticks^ G or 7 inches across, hound round 
and round with bark. Between the bindingia are set little 
thin sticks like a whed^ hut crowing each other thickly 
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in; tbft This La pot midtr a tree over tl bole, the 

nonsfse of a Icing rope laid roinitl it iiud the rope tied to the 
tree ; the whole is covered with earth. When tha gazelle 
comes to eat he ateps into the hole. By the time he hti» 
disengaged hiniBeli from the trap ha is caught in the noose, 
and a cross stick, 3 or 4 feet long, tiad about a foot from 
the end of the ropa, prevents him getting through bnaha.*^. 

A short time before reaching onr goal we were met hj a 
small band of natives, who tried to stop our advance witli 
menaces, which we were determined neither to nnderstanil 
uor recognise. Possibly they were some of the Khab tribe, 
who owned ailegianoa to the Dervishes; possibly thay were 
actuated by the inherent dread the Moslem has of Christian 
enterprise reaching their secluded valos. However, our 
show of hreamis and determination to go on had the effect 
cjI tntimidaiing them, and after a somewhat feeble hnstile 
demonstration and many palavers, we found ourselves 
comfortably established in our tents in tbe heart of the? 
iincieiit industry, and peacefully distributing medicines from 
our cliost to onr whilom foee^ 

Th^ encounter was attnisiug to look hack on afterwards, 
but by no tueana ao at the time; the yelling and brandishing 
of ppears and shields and the parleying of Hasaan Bafori imd 
Rrohammed Ali Htunidp who went forward, Mud the earnest 
wishes for the presence of Sheikh Ali Debalohp, who bad gone 
rnttiid by his home to join us later. We and our camels were 
led back, but wc diHmountod sjid went nearer in a body, and 
then our firearms were distributed, and tny husband, saying 
he would wait no longer, w^ent past theniT we all following. 
He fortunately knew the way. After a bit onr camels came, 
and we were soon in the Wadi Gabeit. Knowing where the 
water was, iu a little rocky pool, my husband went straight 
over to it, and ordered that the water-skins siiould Ije filled 
at once, in case of any difficulties. My husband and 1 and 
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Hr. Cholmley went for a little walk round a Email hill, ftnd 
then I said 1 wonld go back fliloDe to the smiill+ oval Yalley, 
Just round a enmer I cskipe lace to lace witli all the enemjp 
On tool itnd on camck^ 

I walked ETuiling to the worst old maUp g^Kpod Ida hand, 
and wished him & happy day. He started back, wTonched 
awray his liaud^ waving me awiiyt thongh Haaaan tried to 
make him shake hands. The soldiers riished forward, and I 
sat on a rock laughing at him, and sajnng I >viLnted to look 
at; them. They all seated tbemGclvcs close h}\ Captain 
Smyth, who had gone around making a rpconnaissanee^ now 
arrived, hia servant Hamid having galloped back on a cLiinel 
to fetch him. He thought I was the only anr^ivor, I told 
him the Gtory before them, and imitated the old gentleman, 
pointing him out, and they all laughed when I asked hoiv Tive 
could be afraid of them when they w'cte ao much afraid of me. 

They all shouted ^Peace f peace F (salaam 1 siilaaml) 
* aman! aman ! ^ (mercy t)—and Kubsequently came in a body 
to our tent to impress upon me that / need fear no longer— 
wo W'Ore friends- 

The real truth was that we were now very near, if not 
quite in, the territory of that branch of the Eilab trilw w hich 
owns allegiance to the Dervishe^^; when Captoin Smyth 
rode ahead nest day to take observations from a hdl called 
Danirha, Mohamed Ah Hamed, who accompanied him, 
made him dreaa up in a Gheet and pretend to be an Amb 
woman when they came in sight of some people whom he 
dcclftred t-0 be Herviahes. 

We were told of a native who had lately found a gold 
nugget whilst digging in the sand. The veins of qnarts, 
particularly on the soiithem aide of the valley, are very 
marked, and the chifrclling by which the miners had followed 
np their veins could easily be Been; it W'oold appear that 
the workings here had been of a very estensive characterj 
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and the ontpiit of gold in some rcmoto period must haye 
been very lELrge. 

We were con ducted to a hill about two milefl Emm 
our camp, where there are old cuttings in the quarts, some 
of them going a considerable depth underground, and blocks 
of quartz were still staudlng there ready to he broken up ; 
also we saw several crushing-stones here, hut there were no 
traces of miners' huts, so presumably the quartz was removed 
to the valley below. 

On the rocks near the cuttinga wc eaw many rude 
drawings, one of a parmfc and several of gaizcllcs, evidently 
done by the workmen with their ehisels* 

In referring to records of the ancient gold-mines of Egj'pt, 
w'e find that a mine existed in the Wadi Allaki^ some days ^yxiih 
of Komomho. in the Bieliari district. This tniue was visited 
and identlGed by MM. riiuMit and Sonomi; there they 
found iin excii vation ISO foct deep;, hand mills similar to oun^j 
fknd traces of about tliree hundred miners" huts, alsti several 
Kufic iuseriptioiiB on a rock. The mines, Edrisi tells us, were 
twelve days inland from Aydab* We must therefore look 
elsewhere for a notice of another mine nearer the Red 
Sea. Edrisi makes two raentiDus of these mines of Allaki, 
in one of which he says they are in a deep valley at tlie 
foot of a mountain; in another he aUudes tn them as on an 
open plain* On turning to Abulfida* we find him relating 
■ that Allaki is a town of Eedja; the country of Bedja is In 
the neighbourhood of the Red Sea, One finds there pearl- 
fisheries which do not ^ve much profit, bnt iu the mountain 
of AJlaki is a mine of gold, which covers the cost nf working. 
The mountain of AUaki is y^ry celebrated.' Hence it would 
seem that two different spots are al luded to both under the name 
of Allaki, from both of which gold was obtained, one inland 
and one near the Red Sea, Prnfcfisor de Goe|e, of Leyden, the 
greatest authority on eaily Arabian literaturei pointed out 
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to my IiQsbrrafl fiirtliGr discropivnciGA m the di.si;anices from 
Aydsib Uyth^ gold-miiiees of AJlaki in early Arab ^KcograpLers^ 
juid su^gefiis that tliG mines loiind by MM. Bonaiui stud 
TAnint and ours, thoagh seTeral hundred miks apart, may 
have belonged to tba same reef, and have been known by the 
same niime. 

Tn M. Chabfls* * Iniicriptions des Stines d'Or ’ we hare a 
very iiitereating difisertatic]ti on an ancient Egyptian pJan nf 
a gold-mine on a papjnis in the nmseinn, of Turin, of the 
time of Sell L, Tvbich he thus descrili€s: ^ Uiilortunatcly. 
the name of the locality, which the plan gives ns under the 
form Ti, <JMt the phonetic aigna of which form a confnsed 
combination, does not give hb any cliie. AVe muet therefore 
limit onrselves to the conclusion that this miip, the most 
ancient that esiats in the world, Tcprcfvents to ns an anri- 
leroos vein in a deftert mountiiin sitiia-ted to the east of 
Higher Egypt. anQ very near the Tied Sea. The shells 
spread on the path leading to it are a proof that the sea is 
very near; we can only think of the Eed 8ea^ the shores of 
which abound in coteI. in f^poiige* and sheik variegated with 
the most beautiful colours,* 

Tliere seom.^ every probability that the mine discovered by 
my liuaband w'aR Iheone illustrated by the most ancient plan 
in the world, and^ curiously enough, the Greek Inscription w e 
found seems to give a combination of vowels closely resembling 
the name giyen on the plan. On Egyptian inacriptions wt 
constantly read of the gold of Kush, and that the prince of 
Kiisb was always intc^ered with in his works by the want of 
water, and from the Arab geographers we learn that they 
were finally abandoned by the caliphs owing to the want of 
wmter for washing purposes, and aa f^r beck as tlte reign 
of Userte&en we get illustrations of their w^ashing prticKss. 
Xhodnrnfl gives ns a vivid description of the gangs of captives 
aaid convicts employed in these mines, m:d the tniseTSkbie 
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cruelty with wliicli they ware gojitled oq to work until they 
died of fatignc. He aJao giycs Jsoiiie interesting (lettiilfi as to 
the processes of abtitractmg gold^ wliicli tally well with wliat 
wc saw on the BiJot ^They burn the quartz and mitke it 
soft/ whieh will o-ceomit for the qiijantity of IjurnL quarLt 
wlueh we saw ; and again, ' they take the quairied stone and 
pcjuud it in stone mortars with Iron pestles/ Mr. Itudler 
examined the Hpeciinens of quartwe brought home, and 
desciibes it tis. * vein quartz, innre ot less ocbreoiis with oxido 
ol iron suggestive of auriferons quartz / and told us that, unless 
we were going to t^tart a company^ there w^as no necessity to 
get it assayed- for acehiaological purposes the preseuca of 
gold was fluBiciently establiBhedr 

TiVill this mine ever be available again for those in search 
of tlie precious miiif^ral ? is the firsc question that suggests 
itiieli Unfortunately being no gold expert, I am absolutely 
uniible to give an opinion aa Lo the possihiliticB rif the still 
existing quartz seamB being payable or not. but there is 
abundance of it both in the Wadi Gaheit and in the eoUateral 
valleys, and il is improbable that the ancients with their 
limited knowdedge of mining could have exhausted the place, 
ypechneos of quartz that my husband picked up at hap- 
baaard have been assayed and found to- be auriferous, wdth 
the gold very finely dis^seuiinated: an expert w^ould un¬ 
doubtedly have selected even more brilliant specimens tliitn 
these. Agamat this the absence of water and lalwur seemed 
te us at the time to negative any po^^sible favcmwhle results ; 
hut, on the other hand, the mine jk bo conveniently near tho 
Bed, with comparatively easy road aceesSr that Ulwiur might 
he imported ; and such wonderful things are done nowadays 
with artesian weds that. If the experts report favourably u|>o[i 
itt there would he every chance of good w^ork being doue. and 
tlicse desert riiouuLaina of the Soudan luight again ring with 
the din of industry. 
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The tDoming after we reached Wadi Guheit an express 
messenger reached ns froiu Sawakic^ bidding us return to 
the coast at oncej as we were supposed to be in eonsiderabla 
danger. Der viftb raids were e^cipeeted in this direotion^ and 
the authorities were evidently afraid of complications^ A 
solemn palaver forthwith took, place, at which our thn 30 
sheikliB showed that they thought little of the supposed 
danger, and said that, though wc were nomitially in Dervish 
country at the time, there was no armed force near of 
sufficient strength to attack us. So w'e decided, and backed 
Tip our decision wdth a promised bribe, to stay another night 
in Wadi Gabeit, and to continue our course rtiund Mount 
Erba, as we had ariginally intended, and with ue we kepttho 
messenger of woe with hie gun and spear as an additiontil 
protection. 
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CHAPTEK XX’V^I1 
BEinND T’Hfi jebel ebba 

We Wadi G[il>eit nest morning, s-nd an the roUo’fving 
day nr other mesas uger from Sawakin met ua with a Bimilar 
mandate : bnt aa we were now pnmeybg in a pronmably 
safe direction we annexed him too, and went on onr way 
rejoicing. Perw}aaUy Wo fdt that we knew' tLo condition o£ 
the country 'better than the authorities of Sawakin, who Itad 
never been there. If our sheikhs had meant treachery they 
would long ago haTO put it into practice i our two Kourbab 
sheikhs, whose property is in and around Mohammed Gol, 
were ampio gtiaranteo foe our safety; and. raoteover, the 
country was so absolutely deetitnte of everything that we 
gave the Dervishea credit for better sense than to mid it. 

Out first day's march w'aa dreary in the extreme, over 
country covered with dark shale, just like a coUiery district 
without the smoke, and with the faintest possible trace of 
vegetation here and there. 

It wa* at this jnnctnre that, we lost our little dog, a pet that 
had journeyed everywhere with us ; when search failed we 
gave it up for lost, and drew mournful pictures of the dear 
creaturndyhig in agonies in the desert, fotwlleas and waterless. 
The clover animal nevertheless retraced its steps, how we 
know' not, to Mohammed Gol m five days, without food and 
with very little w'ater, over the desert paths we had come—a 
distance of about 120 miles—and terrified the governor out 
of his wits, as he naturally thought it was the sole survivor 
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of onr c^peditioii. It uiiide its? straight to tho jetty and 
swam to OUT dLow^ ilie TuL'^ir^ und picked up by onr 
jV^iibsailorB more desitl thun alive. After TestiDg and feeding 
on the dhow for two days, the dog jnmped overboard once 
luoren and went off by itself to the mountains for three days 
in search of ns; when this failed it returned again* and 
reached otir dhow the night before we did, acid was ready 
to welcome ns on oux return with a wildly deinonstrative 
greeting. We eveiitim^Uy gave it to a sergeant at Sau-^akiit, 
and have reaaon tu Iwlicve that it ib at present taking part 
iftHthita regiment in tho Soudan campaign. 

That day, Sheikh Mohamed All Hamed, who wjim riding 
a loaded oainel^came to me so much disgusted with thcHuiell 
of a bos covered witii block American cloth, that he awked 
me if it were nest uiado of pig-skin. The people arc so 
ignorEint of what pig-skia looks like that they often handle it 
without kilo wing, otherwise they would not touch it. 

It was a distinct disappomtment to us only to see the 
mountains ofs and not to be able to j^ienctratc into, the Wadi 
Iia>41, owing to i ts occupation by D t^rvish tri bes. On excellent 
authority we he^trd that there were numemns ruined cities 
there, especiiLfly at a spot calkd Oso; that it was more fertile 
than the parts through w hich we had pas^^d ; that the 
Mogarraniountains were higher than Erbi; and that it vv aa 
well watered. Apparently this impcrtimt Soudanese valley 
Lakef^itsiise iuBawati.to the south of Erba, and,after making 
lirst a hold sweep right through the heart of the Sotulim. it 
re^w^hes the sea to the north of Mount Elba, some twenty miles 
nortli of Ilalaib. ThiB w^adi will form an interesting point 
for exploration when the Soudan is once mote sottlnd, and if 
tlicsie Btatements are correct it wdll be of considerable impcFr- 
tance in the future development of the country. As for the 
valleys near Llio coast, unices they prove rich in mmentls they 
can never be of much value to any one. In Wadi Gabcit, 
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thfj only industry now on by the very iiiliabitantsii 

except Llic rearing of docks, h tlie drying of senna, which 
^Dws wild here in consideralile quaiititiEa. They cut the 
branclics and lay them out to dry on levelled circles J these 
thev take down to the coast and export to Suez. 

We were now sixty ml lea, as the crow flies, from the sea. 
We were terribly afritid w^e should be made to go by a low tir 
Witv iMstweeii tho niounteinE and the sea, in wdiich CEWio c)Lir 
joumoy would not be of nearly such great vaJue in map- 
making, but at lo^t my hnsband persuaded the sheikhs, 
Saying ho would sign^ w*ith all the rest of ns, a paper to 
protect the heads of Sheikhs Ali Dehalolip, HaBsaii Bafori, 
iiiul Mohamed Ali named, which w^e did* 

They said they did not thenBclvea expect any dimger. 
Had they done so they would ne ver have let our camp extend 
over Ro much ground+ with no concestlmeut uR regarded firc^j 
and Rhuiitingj^ nor would they havi? let their camela waaidcr 
so fiir afield. 

The first place after Wadi Gabeit that we camped at waH 
Ilambuill four hours distant. The thermometer down 
to in the night. 

There was another letter from the nismiotir and another 
fnym Sawakin and a moHt tremendous lot of consultations^ 
and at last my luisimnd sent a letter to the mamour: ' Yoor 
Excellency,—I have decided to go by Erba imd Sc U ala and 
ho£ 3 c to reach Mohammed Gol in a shorter time hy that 

Hy this time w'o were in Uie Kourbab coLintrj%in that part 
under Sheikh Hassan Bafivri, who govems a branch of the 
tril>e. We liked the manioar^B mesaengor, Sheikh Moussa 
Manalun^ who came on wnth us, very much. Four hours 
of very desert journeying was oar portion tho folk}w ing day* 
"We were a good distance £mm wator^ but some was obtained 
by digging, thick with sand and eartln Ws had thus far 
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earrieil water from Wadi Galxi^it. We travelled six lioars, 
waiidefijig througb desert vaJlcj^, in which everylhiiig h-ii.m. 
dried with climip^ of grass m it as blaek as if they had 
been burnt, and as if they had not seen rain for A] [ tlio 

Valleys to the west of Mount Erha aeem to Ikj arid except 
Gumatco or Guiiiiityow^a, a big valley which ranat have water 
near the surfai^e, which riioa all along at the back of the rttiigCj 
with arid hills from ^00 to IpOtXl foet on either side of it. 
\'‘egstatiori is more abundantj and masses of arack-treea 
(salvHidora), BuppoRcd to ba the mustard-tree of the iJiblcp 
grow here, tlie wood of which is much esteemed for ctouning 
the teeth. Wtidi Gumateo seems Lo he a favourite nnrsciy 
fur camels. On our way we passed many camel mothers 
w ith their lufeuits, feeding on the orack sind other shrabs. 
At the upper end of this valley^ where we encamped for St 
night, Mount Erba, with its highest peak, Mount Nabidua, 
stands out in bold and fantaBtic outline. It is a remsrkublo 
rEmge as seen from this spot, shutting oS like Si great wall the 
Soudan from the Ited Sea littoraL 

It was a most beautiful place and there ws^ plenty of 
wood, so we could have fine fires at night a-nd burn some 
charcoal for future nse. 

Oil Fehmajy IS we bad a much more enjoyable day, for 
we were winding about among the mountains. Twice we 
had to dismount to walk over paseas. One was exceedingly 
fine, with bold and stupendous cliffs. 

There wore several groups of huts in tha Wadi Khur, 
W'hich w'fl nest reached. 

There ia mneh more vegetation here, many tamarisks 
and other shrubs giring dnlightfnl shade. WadiKhur k the 
nnraori'' for young donkeys, many of which, we ware told, 
from time to time escape to the higher mo un tain, aud have 
estabhshed the race of wild assOH to be fonud here. The 
valley hag a good many pastoral inhabitants, and in the 
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gidcj gorg 65 ftin? dpHp poolf^ t>f lovL'Iy Id njitunil rc&c'r-^ 

^oirSf in ^si’hicli we rewUtni after our aomewtiat liniitf^tL 
aupply fnJrtliaf inl antL Up tlie^c ^’0 foutid buIbSi 

rii^cs, and water-plants. At our camp here out men bnait^d 
themselves in decorating theii: locks prior to reachiiig Sc 1 lain. 
Mutton-fiit ia beaten in the hand a till it becomes like lard, 
and this material the hoirdreBeer dabs 0 #t the curly vng^ of hia 
patients; those whose curls become the whitest and sstiilest 
deem themsclYes the liiiest. 

As we w^ero going through a very narrow gorge^n where 
Wadi Khur has chan ged into Khor [gorge) Khar, some 
stones vrere bowled dowxL from a-bove, witbemt hitting any 
part o£ otir cflmvan- There wm a great deal of shouting 
from the principal sheikhs to the oETenders^ and they desired 
one of the soldiers to fire oS his gun, which he did. Sheikh 
Has&Ein did not half like the laugh that rose against him 
w^hen 1 Baidj * Last timo it Sheikh Ah Debalobp'a men^ 
and now it isa yours.' 

\V^i encamped while a til I in the Khor KhUTi but the sheikha 
would not allow the tents to be put near the rocks^ feming 
disasterT and m the morning Sheikh Hai^san was in great 
hurry to be coming and shouting ‘A1 khiemi At 
khiem! ' p the tents ! *) to hasten us out of them and let them 
be packed. We had hiid to carry water from the last place. 
Ill had been so cleax und clean when wc had it in otjr owm 
buckets. It had taken more than four hours to fetch with 
camclfit but what we carried on was put into dirty skins, 
full of the mud of the place before, bo it wm horcihle and a 
great disappointiucnt; we had to wait for more. 

When wc left tbla camp wc were led to suppose wc 
should reach Scllala, suid to be an oasist in about two hourij 
and a balf ■ but it took us elu hour to get out of the Khor 
Khur, winding among high rooks with most Ijeautiful shapra 
and shadows, rounding Jebel Gidmahm, which was on our 
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Itfti Eind then we eutt;recl a very hideous wadi dELllt^d Ariuidet. 
Tile llijorof it was very ujj and down, and high rocks and 
littk hills stuud abnut^ whereas the w^adis aie for the niost 
piirt flat in tlje mid die. But all round this xigly wadi there 
were high and fantastic mountains, range behind range. 

After that there was a narrow khor called EaljrabdA, 
imd finally a great sandy desertp w^here the hills coin- 

jutraiivety low, tliroogh which we marched for scYcml 
lionrs, always looking out for the oask, where we pro- 
inLieil ourselves great enjoyment, intending to spend a 
few days in so nice n place. A\Tieu at last wc reached 
SellsJa, which All Han lid's son had led ns to heUeve was 
a perfect Paradiee, instead wi\ found a wretched arid spot, 
with one deep and well constructed wellp probably of con- 
sidorahle antiquity, siuTonnded by many mud driukijig- 
troughs, around which were collected a large uumber of 
camels. 

All our promised verdure resolved itself into a few 
mimosa-trees and desert plants, and we encamped in great 
discomfort in a niging fiaudstono, quite out of patioiice with 
our guide for hin deceit. Tlic wind “ft-as very wild and cold. 
We did not enjoy ^cllala at ntl. Our tout had to l>e tied up 
m a tiny sandy cleft, and a huge boulder was under tuy bed. 
AVc had only two winds to trouble us there* though, instead 
of all four, which were raging outside. About *200 yards from 
the i^cll was All Hamid s village^ a collection of some sis or eight 
liutSp in one n£ which dwells old Aii Hamidhiin^cIf, the aged 
sheikh of this poworfol braneli of the Kourhah tribe; and the 
only evidence that we had of greater prosperity was that 
the women here wear gold nose-rings and kavo long gold 
ear-rings and more elaborate ornaments hanging from their 
plaited hair. 

Ali Hamid looked very old aud decrepit. He had a loug 
hooked nose and exceedingly unpleabant face, and when wc 
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mw him we quite IjelieveJ him to h^j as a hfinlrnciT 

old f^lftve-cieEiler. l*erliaps the mo&t remarkable fact aboiU 
him tliat be had a luother living, n wizen eel old crone wlio 
inljabitcd a tiny but st Motiammed Gol, and reputed to be 
135 years old by her IriendSp though 1 question if slie was 
much over 90, Old age is rare among these nomads, and 
hence they make the nuist f d any specimen they eujj produce. 

We sat in tho village for KOiue time, and piircim^ird 
various camel ornaniciits—tasaels which they hang from 
thefr necks, and euriouR adomroents deconstteH:! w ith cowries, 
which they place before the cOveriHl awning hern nth vvJiich 
great ladies conceal themselves wLeti on a camel joumey, 

Ali Hamid^s son ttx^k us the next day on fast-trotting 
camels to visit some gioJliti on basaltic roelut abont eight 
miles distant. Here ive found representatioufi of airimals 
chiselled on the hard rock6^ similar to thoee we saw in 
Wadi Gabeit; we could rKCognise gazellcR^ caJiicIs^ and 
elephants, and we thought the artist aJw had intended to 
depict girafl'es, mongooses^ and other strange beasts. Scat¬ 
tered aniong&t these animals are several Saba&on letters, the 

two 9 (i/iJc) and I (ira) being very eoospiouous. Theste 

Ecribblixigs wei^ evidently done by the miners who were on 
their way from the coast to Wadi Gabeit, having lauded at 
a convenient little harbour close by colled Solaka. There is 
also one of the ruined towers not far from thJa epotp aiid the 
letters point to the fact that some of the miners here engaged 
muKi have been of Sab^eaiU or Sonthem Arabian origin* 

Sheikh Ali Hamid came often to see with many other 
sons, besides Mcjhamcd, who had travelled with ns, and a 
few of the Ijittcris childroHj clothed and naked. They 
used to sit in a si^micircle round the door of our tent. 

Of course itn exchango of gifts took place^ and we were 
sent a sheep and a huge basketful of milk. The basket was 
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shaped like a vase, a foot id dijuneter. A very Dice inhabi- 
Lant of Llie forbidden H^yel came to see us, Sheikh 

Seyj'id Ta'ali. He gave ub useful iofonnatiori as to the 
geography of his neighbourhtiod and the course of the 
vaUey^ 

Captain Smyth went off from Sehala with Sheikh 
^lohamcd to take a peep into Wadi Hayfet, and on 
February 22 we left the place without any regret and turned 
northward. There are five SellaJas, and one is really an 
oasis. The splendid niountaiuB of Erba had been quite 
obBcarod by the sand^ though there had been a magnificent 
view of them VFhen wo arrived. 

On the w'ay we pft&aed three more of the tall towers 
similar to those we hnd previoiiKly fteen, and felt still more 
convinced that they w^ere connecLed with the gold industry 
in the inland valley, and had been built to mark the roads 
conducting in tliaL direction. 

We triE^d to find a sheltered uook to encamp in when we 
reached the menntams, but in vain. We stayed at Harbouh^ 
and were nearly stifled by the dirty dust that blew' into the 
tents. The water was very clear and stjfh 

We continned northward for two hours and a half, and 
then turned westward up the steep W'adi Ambaya, 

Wadi Aitibaya is the chief valley of Mount Erba, and it 
rutia right into the heart of the mountain. Up tins we were 
wmdqctcd hy Sheikh Haasan, in whoso territory we now 
fntind ourselves. This valley is fairly well iuhabited by 
pastoral people 5 they live in huts dotted about here and 
Lherci wliich are difficult to recognise from tlueir likeness in 
colour to the rocks Gunounding them, which they would 
ahnnst seem to have been made to mimic. The filopea 
of Erba provide pasturage for a large number of flocks at all 
Fea^onsof the year. Ntdiidna^ the highest peak of the range, 
reaches an elevation of 7^800 feet; Sherbuk and Emeri are 
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not much loTreip and the nutlinr of the peaks is 

ceedingly fine. Up in Ujl* higher parts of this range ihere 
an? a great nombar uf ibe^, Keveral of which fell to Captain 
Smyth's rifle, but we did not cy^re tpneh for the flesh. Tlift 
natives hunt them with doge of a breed said to be peculiar 
to these parts. 

Our camp in "Wiidi Ambaya was a delicinue epot, amid 
fantastic bouldetfi and rich "vegetation. On chinbing up the 
gorge beyond ue we enme across a stream with running 
water, forming deep grecEi pools among the rocks, and 
to UB. after the arid doserts wo had passefi LlirLiugh+ this spot 
was perfectly ideal; and the people, too, who dwdi up in the 
higher ground, locjk infinitely healthier-ditho, active men, 
who leap like goats from rock to rock, each vrith a sword 
and shield. There are Geveml valleys in Erba peuatrating 
into the heart of the moimtedns, bnfc AmbaTS is tho prin- 
cipiil one- 

In the outer part of the vfiJlay, which is rather open, ia a 
vray into the Wadi Addaitereht w^hore we had n-lready been. 
IL was a tremendous gemnible to get np the gorge, and cur 
teuisi w'ere perched on rocks, ant] Mattlioios was delighted 
with his nice clean kitchen in the middle of the gorge. lie 
*** 5 ^fid up some sticks to hang a cloak np as a shade. The 
serviintK had plenty to do preserving antelopes and ihe:^ 
Leads, and burning charcoal and w^aGhing, 

We were here made glad by Captain Smyth's safe return, 
and after Gtaiing three days wc returned to the mouth ol 
our wadi, and then went on toward tlie north, and after 
five hour^ camped under some large trees near a iveUof very 
good called Tokwnr. 

We finiiihed our journey into the Wadi Eoukont at 
S o'clock next morning, haviug to leave the camels and 
squeeze on nn foot. IL is a veritable frying-pan. We bad 
hardly room to pitch our tents, or to g^it into them when 
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pitched, by reason of tbo big bonltlotti an<i steep bnllowa 
where water awirleci about. There wan good water quite 
clot®. 

AVe had unother messenger from Sawtikin, Hassan 
Giibrin, to gnide ua by land, or, if we went by sea, to say wo 
ahould go quickly . 

The morning after our arrival we started very early to visit 
Kotikont, a niouutaiii roally ecpanite from Erim, but loukiijg 
like a spur of it, the highest peak of which is only 4,000 feet 
above the sea* Here again one penetrates into the iiioutitain 
by ft emrious gorge, mth deesi-i ponlu of water, the rocks vAyoni 
wh 3 oh oxe, if possible, more fantastic than those of E rba. One 
cGTiies to chiv^mfit ^iver which the water flows^ which look 
like the end of all things ; but by dimbing np the idde of 
one fincls the gorge continuing until the heart vl 
the mountain is reacbed, where is a little open ground well 
stocked with water and green. High up here we spent a 
lew hours at a pastorcil village, where wo found the women 
busily engaged in making butter in skins tied to a tree; 
these they shake until butter 5s prodneed. They store it in 
jars, and tske it to llohsnimerl Gol ki exchange for graiu, 
but they eat very little oiscept the prcHlucts of Lheir flocks, 
and^ like the Abyseiniana, they da not mitid eating meat raw; 

Wa saw some intorCi^Ung domestic featnre^ in this 
monntaiu village. The children given toy shields and 
spears, with which to pntctisc in early life ■ and wo found 
hero several long fluies with four notes eochi the music of 
which is weird and not nnlike that of the bagpipes, and well 
suited to the mid sniroundings. 

HcrOt too. they play the ubiquitous African game* 
mnnkala or tarsia. Two row a of holes are dug in the 
groundt and in these they play with counters of camel-dung 
a my¥itenouB game wluch I never can !eam. Here they 
call it and it is pJayt^d all down the East Cfiast. 
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from Mitsliotinlaud to Egypt, and aleo, I hcftr^ oti th^^ West 
CoMt; it seeniB a general form of recreation throughout the 
Dark Continent, and haa been carried by Africans to all 
parte of the world to which they have wandered. Here 
they were playing with hole^ in the Band, but one often sees 
them dtig in marble blocks, or on rocks, or in pavements. 

There are two gainea—the game of the wise and that 
of tbe fooligh; the former, like chess, requires a good deal of 
thought. 

Sheikh Haaaan Bafori'a mother resided in this village, 
80 old that fihe looked like the last stage of ' She/ but no 
one said she wasj as old m old Ali Hamid's mother. 

I think the weaving arrangements were quite the most 
rude I have ever seem 

The yarn had been wound over two sticks about 20 
feet apartt and that stick near which the weaving was begun 
was tied by two ropes, each a foot long, to pegs in the 
gronnd. Tlie other was simply strained against two pegs. 
At this end a couple of threads had been run to keep 
the warp in place. There was no attempt to separate 
the alternate threads so as to raise each m turn. Thera 
was a stick raised 4 or 5 inches on two forked sticks to 
separate the upper and under parts of this endless web 
of 40 feet- Tho wesvor ssat on her goat's-hair wefa, and 
never could get the shuttle across aU the way. It consisted 
of a ttun un even stick, over a foot long. She had to separate 
twelve to fifteen threads with her hand, and stick in a 
pointed peg about 10 mdies long, wMIb she put the shuttle 
through that far; then she beat it firm with this instrument 
and went on as before, patiently. 

The shepherd bo3^ locked very graceful, playing on the 
lottg flutes with four notes. One of these flutes belongs to 
each hut. We were interested, too, in seeing men making 
sticks out of ibex horns. They cover the hom with grease, and 
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put it in hot water or over tlie fire to melt ami ssoften it, 
and then scrape and scrape till it is thin enough and 
able to be straightened. The ibax-honi hairpins are made 
with are or Beven bands o£ filigree round them. The 
womeu's camel-Baddles have great frameworks of beut 
fitig^s, nearly as large as some □£ the huts, to give shelter, 
Sind are vary smart iudeed on a journey. 

Oil leaving Koukout, Sheikh Hassan took ua to his well 
at Tokwar again, u deep and presumably ancient well, noEir 
which he Has his huts; and from them to a spot oalied 
Akelabillfeh, about four miles from Tokwar. and not far from 
our original starting-point of Hadi. Here we found slight 
traces of gold-working. About lutlf a doiien crushing-stonea 
lay aronud, anil a good deal of quarta caW. Probably this 
was a small offshctot of the more extensive mines in the 
interior which had uot repaid coiitinned working. 

A rapid ride of three hours from Akelabilleh brought ua 
back again to Mohanmied Gol and the close of our expeditioii, 
for already the first murmima of dieturbances with tlie 
Dervishes were in the air, and the raamour <if Mohammed 
Gol and the oflicera at Sawakin aifireted to Jiave been very 
atudous for our safety. AVe, however, being on the spot, 
had been in blissful ignorance of any diinger, and further 
considered that the country we bad traversed wm* not the 
least likely to bo raided by any sensible people, desert and 
waterless as it waa for the most part, and would offer no 
Rttraotioiis in the sbapo of b<H)ty, except in the fastnoK-sea 
of Mount Erha itself. Not one inch of the ground was under 
cultivation, anil the ftsw inhabitauts were the jKinrest of the 
poor, arid .1 think this ia the only expedition we have ever 
made in which we never once saw such a thing as a hen or 
an egg. 

By the by, at the huts near Tokwar we rejoined Sheikh 
All Debalohp, who Vad been invited by Sheikh Hasaan to 
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stay a i\ni] with dite pcmiiEsainii £roiii my husband 

he waa able to do so. We saw the filceping arrangeineDts. 
On the groiiud was a piece of matting large enough for both 
to sleep OD| add another bit a yard high^ supported by sticksi 
touud the three windier sides. 

They were bii^y playing with a large of which 

they seemed to be afr^iid, and which bad a forked tongue and 
very long teeth. It had a string round its nock, and waa 
kept at bay with a sword. 

We reached Mohatnined Gol the quicker that we had no 
foot passengers. All bad acranibled on to the camelsp and 
50 we were by twos and threes on our animals. 

The Jittio Diamonr Mohammed Eflcndi was delighted to 
see ns, and we were soon drinkEiJig tea in his pnbJic arbour^ 
surrounded by a crowed of now smlliug faces—^the very same 
faces which had scowled upon us so dreadfully when we first 
landed. We and our little dog Draka were equally delighted 
at once more meeting. 

We found the eouth wind blowing, il it can be said to do 
m in a dead calm—prevaijing would perhaps be a better 
word. The madrepore pier had been nearly swept away, 
and the houses near the water were flooded. 

We seitled into our ship &gain that evening. 

Next day was pay-day k and mj hnsbaDd and MattJiaios 
went agbore with more than 40^, to distribute. The three 
big .HlicikhsT by the advice of tho mamoiir, were given "2L 
apiece; the E^oldiers got ten shillings each — far too mach, he 
said; Mohammed Ismailp Sheikh Hassan Gabrin, Sheikh 
MouE5aa Manahm, Mohammed Erkab, and one Akhmet^ a 
great dandy^ had five shillings each. 

Besides this, other presents were given. Sheikh Ali 
DebalDhp had a quilted cotton coverlet, and Mohammed Ali 
Hamid the ssmeand a cartridge-belt ; Sheikh Hassan Eafnri 
a blanket, a ^murl. !^ilk kcftieh and a sword-belt; and 
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the marPOTir an opera-glass and a silk blanket ^ bEsidaa minor 
tilings ; all seenter] very well satisfied. They certainly were 
all very nice to ns. 

The Bficretary gave mo a tremendously heavy cnrved 
camel-stick of ebony, and the mamonr besides a head- 
i 5 cratchcr, which he had mado me himself Trom an ihex 
horn, a sdok of ibex horn, and seven and a half pairs of 
horns. 

We were wentherboond yot another dajj everything 
damp and sticky. The south wind seems to me to have a 
very myBierions scooping and lifting power; no other wind 
lifts sand and winter along as this one does. The wind 
began to froBhEH up tow'arda night and got as far aa 
ibe east, and by mociiing was blowing strong north by 
east- 

My hnaband as usnah to go ont and stir np Reia 
Haniaya and tell him we must bo ofh He seemed as much 
suqirised as he always was. We had o farewell visit from 
the litEe maniouTt set for a very roily voyage^ 

The whole day w'e rolled wdth the smallesti saib everj-thing 
banging, beds joaiUng, hut wc were glad no longer to feel 
wet and stickj' as regards onr clothes, bedding, and the 
whole ship. Our last night on hoard w^as not the least 
exciting. 

AVo had stopped near Darour amongst reefs of corah 

Every night when we cast anchor the ship used to tum 
round so that the north w’ind blew full on ua and onr cabins^ 
but this night it whizzed round so violently as to drag the 
anchorSr and we went back on to a reef—only a little^ though, 
hut euough to alarm all on board. The anchors had to be 
got up and taken by boat to fix into another reeL It was 
necessary for all the gentlemen and aervants to asakt the 
fiiiilors io hauling he off the reel It was very hard on the 
siulors, for their supper s^moking hot, ready for them 
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after their day's fast, and the poor fellows had to work tili 
9 o'clockj doing the beet they oould for the safety of the 
ship. 

We went to bed, however, with the nnpleasatit know¬ 
ledge that we were not very tightly fastened up, and 
the uneasy feeling that we might drag in the night, and 
not without making some little preparation in case ol a 
Ewim. 

We were all safe in the morning, but almost the first 
thing we did^ asi wo sat at breakfast, was to grind over a 
reefp more than tl;e length of the keeb 

We duly reached Sawakin in the afternoon of March 4, 
where ITaekett Pain Bey, who was acting-governor, kindly 
lent U !5 tw^o accommodation in the Govornment Ilotisep and 
W'e surtd farowell to the Tai&ir, its cockroaches, its mosqmtoea, 
and its mouse ; and the ship had immediately to be turned 
over on her aide for repairs—needed, aa ihe coral reefa hud 
done a good deal of damage. Eeis Hkmaya was enchanted 
with a gift of the cabins with their padlocks, and I am stire 
they soon became very dirty boles. 

Though we were scolded for our painSp our approving 
consciences told q 3 how pleaeing to the British Govermneut 
thosQ pains had been, and how glad it was of some map 
beyond the Admiralty chart. Eight days after out arrival 
the newa of the declaration of enmo to Saw'akin+ 

We were offered a passage to Sue^: in the Beh^ra 
{which means delta), but as an ordinary steamer came in, 
and w'e did not know how long the Biskem might ba 
waiting for troopSp we thought it better to make our w'ay 
northward at once. We reached Cairo just in time for 
Captain Smyth to bo rewarded for his hard workj while 
with onr expedition^ by being ordered off to the war by 
Sir F* Wingate, who, with the Sirdar, was starting that 
night; Captdn Smyth was to follow^ in tw^o days. 
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Wc felt very proud, aud dow ho baB tho Victoiia Ctobb, 
bf!ciiUBe * At tbe battio of Khfbrtoum Captaiu gallopeii 

forward and attaokod an Arab who Md run amok among 
the camp-followers. Captain Smyth received the Arab's 
charge and killed him, being wounded by a speivr in the arm 
in so doing. He thus saved the hlo of qne^ at least:, the 
camp-Ioliow'crsJ 
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THE MAHRI [SLAND OF SOKOTRA 


CHAPTEB XXIX 

KALENZIA 

As we hail bean unable to penetrate into the Mahrl country^ 
though we had attempted it from three aides, we determined 
to visit the offshoot of tlrje Malm who dwell on ths isliind of 
Sokotra. 

Cnet away in the Indian Ocean, like a fragment rejected 
in the constmetioD of Africa^ very mountainouB and fertile, 
yet practically harbonrteBBp the island of Sokotra is, perhaps^ 
as little known as any inhabited iBiand on the globe. 

Most people have a glimpee of it on their way to India 
and Australia, but this glimpse has apparently aroused the 
desire of very few to visit it, for the Europeans who have 
penetrated into it could be almost counted on the fingers of 
one hand. During recent years two botanical expeditions 
have \usited it, one under Profeasor Balfonr, and one under 
Dr. SchweinfuiHjh, and the results added marvel]otisly to the 
knowledge of quaint and hitherto unknown plants. 

We parsed two months traversing it from end to end, with 
the object of trying to unravel some of its ancient history 
so shrouded in mysteryi and learn something about its present 
inhabitants. 

Marietta Bey, the emlnentr Egyptologist, identifies 
Sokotra wdth To !%^ater, a place to be bnicketed with the land 
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dE Pnnt in the pictotii=iI decorations of the temple of Deir tl 
Efthri, fls resorted to by the ancients for spices, frankmcen&e, 
and myrrh ; and he is probably eosTect, for it is pretty certain 
that no one given spot in reach of the aucientacot^ld produce 
at one and the same time so many of the coveted products of 
that day —the mby-colourcd dragon's blood (Dmco Einna- 
heir I of Pliny), three distinct species of frankincense, several 
kinds of myrrh, besides many other valuable gum-producing 
trees, and aloes of super-excellent quality. 

It IS referred to by the author of the ^ Periplus" as con- 
Liining a very mixed and Greek-apeakitig [lopulution drawn 
togeOifir for trading purposes, trallioking with Arabia and 
India. Abn'lfida, Africanns, and other writerSp Arabic and 
otherwise, mention Christianity as pravailmg here^ and Thoo- 
doret, vvriting in the beginning o! the fiftb century* speaks of 
the great mission ary Thcophiltis as coniing from the island 
of Din to teach Christianity in India, 

Cosmofi Indicoplcnstes calls the islauid XHoiiioondes. Ho 
visited it in the sixth century^ and accounted for tbe Greek- 
epeaking population he met with by saying that they bad 
lujen placed there by the Ptolemies, El Masoodi considerad 
tliG Greek tk purer race in tsokoLra than elsewhere. 

As far back as the tenth oeutury Kokotra wasu noted haunt 
of pinLt€!S from Eatch and Gujerat Bawarij* from a kind of 
Bhip called ba rja^^ 

Traders came from AIuaaLcmyrica (Canora) and Barggaza 
(G tiji-rat). 

Ihn Batuta gives an aecoimt of a certain Bheikli Raid 
nf Maskat being seized by Sokotran pirates, who sent Irim 
off empty-handed to Aden. 

Af am) Polo describes the catching of whiJes for ambergris. 
El Masoudi^ says the best ambergris comes from the sea 
of Ziiij in East Africa: * The men of Zinj come in canoes 
» Emqi, L es* = 3. XaFh, 
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and fall npon Uit; crcatiire with harpoona and cahles^ and 
draw it ashote and extract the ambergriB/ 

In the inscription of tha 2Cakhtshe IR-ustayn, near 
Pejr^polis, which we when in Peraia m tliirty 

countries are named which were conquered by Darius^ the 
Akhemcnidj amongst them Iskudnni, i.e. Sokotra. 

Though it IB Arabian politically^ Sokotra geographionlly is 
Airican. This is the last and largost of a series of islands and 
islets stretching out Into the Indian ocean, including the little 
group of AIhItiI Kerim. Some of the&a are white with gnano. 

Dar^, Kal Famn^ 8ambeh, and Saniboyia are the names 
of some of the smaller onesu Sokotra itself is situated abnnt 
240 miles from Cape Guardafui^ and is abont 500 milee from 
Aden. 

The latitude of the island is between IS"” 19' and V2° 42', 
and the longitude between 53" 20' and 54" 30'. It ia 72 mileB 
long h’om east to west* and 22 eeiUbb wdde from north to 
south. Tlicre is a coral reef nearly all the w^ay from Africa to 
beyond Has Momi. 

According to the Admiralty charts the w'ater between tho 
islands and the mainland is fiOO fathoms deep, but among 
the islands now'herc is it deeper than 200 fathoms. 

It ia an islmid that seems to be Tcry much in the way 
as far as navigation is concerned^ and many ship wrecks have 
been occasioned by ita being confused with the mainland* 
one being taken for the other* The wreck of the Adm^ 
and the great loss of life resulting from it. ivhich took place 
so soon after we wore there^ is still fresh in our memories. 

Our p^irty consisted of Mr. Bennett, w'ho w^as new^ to 
Eastern life, our old Greek servant^ Matthaios, and two 
young Bomah, Mahmoud and Hashi. They could talk a little 
English, but genemUy talked Arabic to m and Matthaios. 
"^e w’ere told before starting that Mahri, or Mehri, was the 
language most in use, and we nearly committed the serious 
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error of taking ei Miibri ma.n from Arubi'a, Trhu could ako 
Epcak Arabic, ofi Ein interprotor, LuL (yrtunatcly we did not 
dy so, aa ha would have been quite useless, unless he could 
also have taikad Sokotciiotc. 

AVe femnd it no easy matter to get there. First we were 
told we sbonld, ii we attempted to go by sailing-boat, have 
to coast to lias Furtak, on the AxaLiuji coast, and let the 
nionsooo blow na to Ekjkotm, and IhJs seemed impracti¬ 
cable. Finally we arranged with a British India steamer, the 
that it should * deviate ’ and deposit us there for a 
coiLsiderattoiL 

The ss, Canarrt promised to await the arrival of the 
r. and 0, steamer before leaving Aden, and would, for one 
thonsand mpEX?B (G'2i.), take us to SokuLra and remain four 
hours. After that we were to pay thirty rupees an hour, 
and in no case would she tarry more than twenty-fonr 
lioiu-B. If lauding were impossible, we were to be carried to 
Bombay. 

Wo were landed in a lifeboat, through the surf at the 
town of Kiilenzia, which lies at tho western end of the island. 
It is a wretclied spot, u lumble of the scum of the East; Arab 
traders, a Banyan or t\vo, a considerable Negroid population 
In the shape of soldiers and slaves, and Bedouin from the 
mountains, who come down with their skins and jars of 
clarified butter, to despatch in dhows to Zanzibar, Maskat, 
niid other butterless places. 

Butter is now' the chief product and almost the sole es- 
|x)n of the island, and Sokotra butter has quite a reputation 
iu the markets along the shores of Arabia and Africa. The 
sultan keeps n special dhow for the trade, and the Bedouin’s 
life is givon np to the production of butter. Nowhere, I 
think, have I seen so many flocks and herds in so limited a 
space as here, 

Kalenzia (the place has been spelt in so many ways that 
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we twk ihn liberty of spelling it phoDcticnlly as wo heard it 
prouotiftcecl) haa an apology lor a port^ or roiulgtead, facing 
Ehe A/ricftn coa&tj whidh is the mofit aheUered during tlie 
prevalence of the north-east monsoon. Separated from the 
ehore by a bar of abingle is a lagoon, fed by the waters 
coming do\%Ti from the encircling mounLaius^ wbith reach an 
altitude of Ip500 or 2,000 feet. The lagoon is \ery prettily 
erabovveted with palms and maDgrpveSp and the waters are 
covered with wild duck, but it is a w onder that all theinbabi- 
tantfl do not die of fever, for the w'atcr is very fetiddooking 
and ihoy drink from nothing else. I boheve this is the water 
which ifiHUpplieLl to ships. Tlie shore is rendered pestiferous 
by rotting seawef:<l, and the bodies of sbarks, with back fm 
cut out and tail cut q% which are exposed to dry on the beacli. 
’W e preferred the brackish w^ater from a wdi hard by our 
camp until we discovered a nice stream under the slopes of 
the moimtainsabout three miks aw ay, to w hich we atmt skins 
U) hii filltid. This stream is under the northeiJi slope of the 
Kaleii3;ia range, and near it are the mins of an ancient town, 
and iLE the wearer trickled on towards the lagoon it fertilises 
the countiy exceedingly, and iu bunks are rich in palms and 
otbrr trees. The abimdoned aitc of this old town is infinitely 
preferable to the modem one, and much healthier. 

^Ve w'ere received in a most friendly way by the inhabi¬ 
tants, and hoped that^ as wo were Knglish and the island was 
to some extent under British protection, w^c should be able to 
proceed inJand at once. Our nationality^ how'ever, made not 
the slightest difference to them, and we were told wc must 
encamp while our letters were taken to the sultE^n, w ho bve& 
beyond Tfljuarida, and await his permission to proceed farther. 
The eight days w'e had to remain here w^ere the most tedious 
of those w'e spent on the island. 

One of onr amnseincnts was to W’atch boat-buiJding 
^.ccompiiiihed by tying a bundle of bamboos together at 
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each end and pnahing them out into ah ape with wooden 
fitretcheiB. 

They havo enormous lobster-potJ?, 6 feet to 8 feet in 
diameter, made of matting woven with split bamboo^ in 
patterns something like the seats of our chairs. The nien 
often wear their tooth-blushes tied to their turbans j a sprig 
of arrack serves the puipose. 

Whilst at Kaleuzia we must have had nearly all the in¬ 
habitants of the place at our tent asking fora remedy for one 
disease or another; they seemed io be mostly gastric troublefl, 
-which they w'Onld doacribe as pains revolving in their inaidea 
like a wheel, and wounds. The Bokotra medical Icare is 
exceedingly crude. One old man we found by the shore 
having the bowda of a crab put on a very sore finger by 
way of ointment. A baby of very tender age {eleven months) 
had had its back so seared by a red-hot iron that it could 
get no rest, and cried most piteously. 

The poor little thing was wrapped in a very eoarae and 
prickly goat-hair cloth, and its mother was 2*attmg its back 
to stop its cnes, [juita ineffectually, as you may well itnagine. 
1 spread some vaseline on a large sheet of grease-pToof 
pamffin paper and applied it most gently. Its whole family 
then wrapped it up in the goat-hair cloth in such a way as to 
crush and put aside the dressing, and the mother laid it on its 
back, though 1 had warned her not to do it, on her knees, and 
pimped it tip and dowm. The baby was none the better, but 
all around Momed fsleased, and I could only aadly think that 
I had done my best. I find the grease-proof paper most 
valuable to spread ointment for man and beast where rugs are 
scarce. 

One old lady, with an affection of the skin, would only 
have the ' bibi' as her doctor, so she cams to me with a good 
many men to show her off, but W'ould hitve nothing to do 
w iEh my husband. I said the first treatment must consist in 
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a thorough washing all over with warm water anti soap : but 
heboid I I heard there was no aoap In tbeiEland^ so halves and 
quarters of cakes of Pears' soap us well as whole ones, were 
distributed as a precions ointment. 

They have no soap, no oil, no idea of wasliingor cleansing 
a wound, and cauterisation with a hot iron appears to be their 
panacea for every ailment. 

A favourite remedy with them here, as in Arabia, is to 
stop up the nostrils with plugs fastened to a string round the 
neck to prevent certain noxious scents penetrating into it; 
but, as fat as we could see, they make no use whatsoever of 
the many medicinal herbs which grow so abundantly on tho 
island. 

The women of Ealenzia use tunneric largely for dyeing 
their faces and their bodies yellow, a custom very prevalent 
on the south coast of Arabia; they wear long robes, some* 
times dyed with indigo, some times of a bright scarlet hue. 
The pattern of their dress is the same as that worn in the 
Hadhramout, t.e. composed of two pieces of cotton cloth wide 
enough to reach the finger-tips and with a aealu down each 
aide. The front piece is longer than in the Hadhiamout, 
coming down to within a foot of the ground, but the t™ti Jg 
also very much longer, and must He more than a yard and a 
half on the ground. These ladies get good neither from the 
length nor the breadth of their dresses, for as the train 
evideutly incommodes them, they twist the dress so tightly 
round their bodies that the left side seam comes straight or 
rather lop-sidedly behind and one corner of the train is thrown 
over the left shoulder all in a wisp. There is notiiing to 
keep it up, so down it comes continually, and is always being 
caught up again, I never saw a train down, except once for 
my edification. 

Their hair is cut in a straight fringe across the forehead 
flJid is in little plaits hanging behind. They wear a loose veil 
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nE a gauKY nature, witli -wliii;]! tlipy conceal half their faces at 
t Lines. SilTcr rings and britcclcts of a very poor character, 
and glass bEtngles, ecnnpktc their toilet, and the commoner 
ciaas and Bedon women weave a strong cloth in narrow 
strips of goat-hair, which they wrap iu an inelegant faehion 
round their hips to keep them warm, sometimes as their only 
gartnent. They do not cover thdr faces. Brom one end of 
Hokotra to the other we never found anything the least 
characteristic or attractive amongst the possessions of the 
islanders, nothing but poor examples of what one finds eveiy- 
where on the south coast of iVrabia and cast of Africa, 

Many weddings were going on during our residence at 
KalenKia, and at them wo witnessed a ceremony which we 
had not seen before. On the morning of the festive day the 
Boko trails, negro slaves being apparently excluded, assembled 
iu a room and seated themselves round it. Three men 
played tambourinea or tom-toms of skin called tcheranes, and 
to this music they chanted passages out of the Koran, led by 
the ' moLlah *; this formed a sort of religious prelimiismy to 
a marriage festival; and in the evening, of course, the dancing 
and singing took place to the dismal tune of the same tom- 
toms, detiimsntal, veiy, to oui' earlier slumbers. The teheraite 
would seem to bo tho favourite and only Sokotran instrument 
of music—if wo except flutes made of the leg-lxmes of birds 
coiumciii on the opposite coast, and probably introduced 
thence—and finds favour alike with Arab, Bedon, and 
Negro- 

The people here did not torment us by staring at aod 
crowding round us. They came only on business, to be 
doctored, to sell something, or to bring milk wherewith to 
purchase from us lumps of sugar. 

The houses are pleasantly shaded amongst the palm 
goivcB, and have nice little gardens attached to them In which 
gourds, melons, tmd tobacco gmiv; and in the middle of 
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ilie paths between them one is liable to stniiib[e over turtle- 
batiks, used as hencoops for s^yme wretch&cl s^pcciniens of the 
domestic fowl which e^ist here, and which lay egg^ Sihoiit 
the size of a plover's* 

Though a pwr-boking place it Jooks neat with its little 
sand-strewn streets. 

It contains a single wrotched little mosqne, in ehajpaetcr 
like tlii>se found in third-mto villages in Antbia; Kadhinipor 
Kfldhcthp poasHsses another, and Tamarida no less than two : 
and these i^ftprosent the sum total nf the present religious 
Cilificefl in Sokotra^ for tlie ‘Bednuin in their monntain 
villages do not care for religions observances and own no 
mosques. 

Owing to the scarcity of water in the south-western oomer 
of the island we were advised not to visit it ; the wells were 
Jcpreaented to us as dry, and the sheep as dying, tljough tlie 
goals still insinagod to keep plump and wcll-lDoking, Perhaps 
the drought which had Lately visited India may have affected 
Sokotra too; and we were told before going thei-e that a 
copious rainfall might be expected daring December and 
January^ for Bokotra gets rain during both moos^jons; but 
during our stay oa the island wo had httJe ^am,^ c^ccept 
when up on the heights of Mount Haghiers. 

One day we two went some distance in the direction of 
the moimtains, and emue on a large upright rock with an 
inacriptinn upon it, evidently late Himyaritic or Ethiopia, 
and ctjpied as much of it as was distinguishable. Kot far ofT 
wag the tidy little hamlet of Ilaida. The walls of the yards 
there are circulan 

Farther ou, behind the village of Kissoh, arc the ruins nf 
an acjcient vill&ge vrith a long, well-built, oblong stnicturc 
m the middle, pfiSf^ibly a tomb ; and it was behind tliiri agaiu 
that we found the good wfll>er that wc drank afterwards. 

There must once have been a large population, to judge 
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by the way the hills are terraced np by wall!5t the many 
barrenp neglected paJm-trees about among the o]d fields. 

The Ka!enaia range of mountainfi is quite distinct from 
Haghier, and is about 1.000 or 2.000 feet high. We could 
find HQ special name for it. They call it FcdabaUj but that 
is the generic Sohoteriote word for mountain^ 

The highest peak ia called Matala. 

We were vety glad when ei venerable old efaeiMi named 
Ali arrived bringing us a civil letter fiTim the sultan and 
saying be had been sent to escort us to Tamarida. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

EEIOSn AND KACBf^ur 

Attee fonr waiting forcamela, and thenaual wrangling 
over the price and casting lots for ns, which here they do 
with stones instead of wood as in Arabia, we started late on 
Chrial^a Day, going of conrse only a short way. As all 
were mounted on the baggage we could trot all the way; 
the camels were not tied in strings. The firat night we 
stopped at Iseleh, an interesting place at tha entrance of 
Wadi GAhai below Mount LAhe Diftom, about two hotua 
from KaJeniia, whence at night we could see the nmncious 
fires of troglodytes high np on the sides of the mountains; 
and were able next day to ride nearly ail the way, except 
over a pass to Lim Ditarr, a depression in the hills sometirneH 
filled with water, though there was none for ns. A Httie was 
fetched, but we had to keep the water from onr evening 
wash to serve next morning. This depreBsian bad in former 
timeE been used as a reservoir, for w*e could detect the remains 
of a stone erabonkmeut, a good deal despoiled for Moslem 
tombs. 

Onr onward journey took ns past a lovely creek, called 
JOior Haghia, running two miles inland, with silted mouth 
and overhanging yellow and white rocks. The bright blue 
water and green mangroves made a briiliant picture. 

About a quarter of a mile inland there is a deep pot 
of salt water, evidently left behind by the ocean when it 
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receded from ths? fihoree of Sokotm; H ib abont 200 feet 
acro&B. Dud Ima its little bcfich and sca-vvecds nil complete, 
Trith Tta trees and buBlies in its clife. 

We limclied at the brackish well of Dia, and at stmEet 
nencbed the hideous plain of ErioBh^ or Eriugh, which has a 
flat Burlace ol roekj abont a quarter of a mile in extent and 
partly covered with dried mnd^ and of ench soft stone that 
w^e could easily cut into it with pehhks. It is liovered wiLh 
purely Ethiopic graffiti^ almoBt exactly eimilar to those we 
saw on the Etepa of the church and on the hiUBideB around 
Aksiim in Abyu&inia^—long Berpenldike trails of Ethiopic 
wordSt with rude drawings mterspersed of cjimel?!* snnkcBi, 
and HO lorth, Eieheck, who w'ent inland from Itur,. says 
thesyo are Greek. ConBpieuoQfi amongst them are the 
iiurnerous representatious of two foot aide by side^ frequently 
with a croBB iiiaetted in one of them ; there are many 
separate croseeSp too, on this flat surface—crcssoa in circles^ 
exactly like what one gets on Ethiopic coinB. Wc met with 
another inHoriljed stooe to the east of the island, bearing 
similar lettering. 

Hard by this flat, inBcribed siirliice are many tombs of an 
ancient date. These tombs^ which arc foond dotted over the 
island, boar a remarkable resemblance to the tombs of the 
Bedja race, once dwidling on the Khores of the Bed Sea to 
the north of Sa^vakiu, and subject to the Etliiopiaii eujperoT; 
they consist of enormouB blocks of unbew^n stone, inserted 
in the ground to encircle and cover the tombs, and this 
forms ancitJjer link connecting the remaina on the island 
w ith Abyssinia. 

AVhen the AbyBainiau Christian monaxchs conquered 
Amhia in the early centuries of our era, and Chiistianiaed a 
large portion of that country, they probably did the same by 
Wokotra, and, inasmuch m this island waa far removed from 
miY political centre. Christianity probabh existed here to a 
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much later period tliin it did in Arabia, Marco PoJo toucLed 
We, and aJIndes to the Chriatians of the island. 

In speaking of two Teles near Greater India, inhabited 
respectively by men and women, he adds: ’They are 
Christians, and have their bishop, subject to the Bishop of 
Socotora. Socotora hath air archbishop not subject to the 
lope, but to one Zatuli, who resides at Batdach, who 
choQseth him,' 

F. Soviet said among other things * that each village 
had a pnest called iashi, Ko man could read. The kashis 
repeated pntyers in a forgotten tongue, frequently scattering 
incense. A word like Alleluia often occurred, for bella 
they used vrooden rattl es. T hey assembled in their chnrchea 
four times a day, unH held St, Tiiomas in great veneration. 
The kashis married, but were vejy abstemiana. They had 
tw'o Lents, and fasted from meat, milk, and fisli.' 

When Padre Vincenijo the CarmeJite visited the island 
in the seventeenth century he found the last traces of 
Christianity. ‘ TIte people still retained a perfect jumble of 
rites and ceremonies, sacrificing to tlie moon, circumcifling, 
and abominating ivine and pork. They had chnrches caUed 
moquaniir, dark and dirty, and they daily anointed with butter 
an altar. They had a cross, which they carried in pro¬ 
cession, and a candle. They atisembied three times a day 
and three times a night; the priests were called 
Each family had a cave where they deposited their dead, If 
ram failed they selected a victim by lot and prayed round 
him to the moon, and if this failed they cut off his Landa. 
AU the women were called Maria,’ Of this there is now no 
trace. Both Sacraments had died out, 

This debased form of Christianity existed as late as 
the seventeenth century. The island was one of the places 
visited by Sir Thomap floe in 1615, 

It is needless to sny that all ostensible fmees of our cult 
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Lave long ago been obliteratedp and tbe only Sokoteri religious 
tetm which differs in any way irom the ii3rLTi.l Mohammedan 
nomenclatii^e ia the name lor the DeviU but wq foundp as 
I have already said, the carved crosaea on the flat surface 
at Eriosh, imd we found a rock at the top of a hill to the 
east of the isknd which had been covered with rude repre- 
Rentations of the Ethiopic cross. Scattered all over the 
island are deserted ruined villages, differing but little frniui 
those of to-day, except that the inhabitants tall thorn all 
Prankish work, and admit that once Franks dwelt in them 
of the cureed sect of the ^ azarenes. We felt little hesitation 
in saying that a branch of the Abyssiniau Cbnrch once 
existed in Sokotm, and that its destmction is of compara¬ 
tively recent date. 

If consider that the ordinary village ebnrehea in 
AbysFiinia are of the ffimsieet chartLcter—a thatched roof 
resting on a low round wall—we can easily understand how 
the churches of Sokotm have disappeared* In most of these 
ruined villages round encloEores are to be found, some wich 
apsidal constmctiona, which are very probably all that ia left 
of the chtircJiee. 

J^ear Eas Momi, to the east of the island^ we discovered 
a enrious form of ancient sepulture. Cavea in the limestone 
rocks have been filled with human bones from which the 
flesh had previously decayed. These caves were then walled 
np and left as chameLhouBes, after th e fashiijn at ill observed 
in tha Eastern Christian Church. Amongst the bones we 
found carved vrooden objects which looked aa if they had 
originally served as erossea to mark the tombSt in which the 
corpses had been permitted to decay prior to their removal 
to the charnebhonse, or as the modern Greeks 

call them. 

We stayed two days at Eriosh Lo study the and 
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Water had to be fetched from DiflhAmmj wliich we after- 
wards passed. It was brackish. 1 have heard riho eaid for 
water, bnt dUm was mostly naed, and certainly the names of 
many water-places bep;an with DJ. I remember my husband 
answering the question where we should camp by calling out 
in Arabic ‘Near the water.' This was echoed in Sokoteri, 

‘ ijflf cZitAo.' 

AVe took live days in getting from Kaknzia toTamsrida, 
and found the water question on this route rather a serious 
one until we reached Mori and Kadhoup, where the streams 
from the high mountains began. Mori is a charming little 
spot by the sea. with a fine stream and a kgoon, and palms 
and bright yellow houses as a foreground to the dark-blue 
manutaiiis, 

Eadhoup is another fishing viUago built by the edge of 
the sea, with a marshy w’sste of simd sepamting it from the 
liills; it possesses a considerable number of surf-boats and 
canoes, and catamarans, on which the fishermen ply their 
trade. Juat outside the town women were busy baking 
large pots for the export of butter, placing Iturge firJs around 
them for this purpose. The Sokotrana are very crude in 
their ceramic productions, and seem to have not the faintest 
inclination to decorate their jars in any way. There were 
quantities ol flamingoea on the beach. 

We encamped at the foot of the hills, with a waheiy and 
sandy w'aete between ua and the vilisge. 

There are the foundations of some durious unfiniahed 
houses near Kadhoup. also assigned to the Portuguese; 
but there appears to me to be no reason whatsoever for 
ascribing these miserable remains to the builder of the fine 
forts at Maskat, the founders of Ormui and Goa, and the 
lords of the East up to the seventeenth century. 

The mountains here jut right out into the sea. forming 
a bold and rugged coast line, and the path which connects 
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the two is as fine a one to look upon ai3 I. have evef 

&eeii. 

We had read a very avve-iuBpidiig account of this path 
hy liientoiiiint WellateLh and wore quite disposed to 
helieve all our tiuuel-driverfl told us of the a^lul dangers 
to be enccmoterect. They had formed a plan whereby their 
Kadhoup friends might come in for some of our rupees. We 
were not only to pay for camel s, but also for a boat. Some, 
at least, of the camels were sure, they said, to fall into the 
sea from the cliffs, and onr poBEessions, if not our lives 
them Bel ves, might be lost. They said thiii we ought to Bend 
our baggage by boat, even if we risked the mountain path 
ourselves. 

We assured them that we had landed in Sokotra (which 
they pronounce Sakoutm) to see the island* and not to 
circnmnavigate it. Others could pasB, so we conid. 

Their last hope wa& in my hoped-for faintheartedness. 
They watched till I was alone in the tent, tknd, having 
reconnted all the perils over again, said : 

^ Let the men go over the mountain, but you, O Bibi t 
will go in a boat, safely. Tou cajiiint climb, you cannot ride 
tho camelp no one can hold you ; the path is too narrow, and 
you will be afraid/ 

That being no good* old Sheikh All came. He was 
anxious, poor old man, lo he spared the exertion, and 
■Hventniall^^ rode all the way, except when there w^iiano roonii 
He said I should go in ik boat with him; he would t ake care 
of me and give me musk (which he called misk) when we 
rt^hed Iladibo. He often promised misk, but I never got 
any; and here I may remark that I have frequently heard 
Mflskit pronounced Ml skit iix Arabia amongst the Bedouin 
of the East, 

We really did feel very adventurous indeed when we 
started. I rode my camel el qiiarter of a mile to the foot of 
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the asc^t. No ojiti else thought it wortli while to mouiit^ 
but 1 was doinfortably carried over a uiuddj croek. 

The Kaillioapers did get some rupees, for we were 
attended by twelve men earrj^mg bamboo ijoks 10 or i"! 
feet long. 

It really wasa stiff climb, but we had a goad deal of shEtde, 
and when we reached onr liigbest point there was a pretty 
hat bit with scattered trees and gmag, about huLC a mile, 1 
think. The twelve men had to carxj^ the baggage slung on 
the poles for a quarter of a mile or so, where the over¬ 
hanging rocks made the path too narrow for loaded camek. 
It was quite high enough for theiT heads, and we had plenty 
of room. It was marvellous to see the camels struggling along 
this road, and awful to hc?ar their grmus und the shouts of 
the camel-men as they struggled up and dowm and in imd out 
of the rocks ; and the hubbub aiiLl yelHug over a rallcn one 
was abnply diabohcal. 

We had the moat tremendous clambering doivn soon 
after that, the baggage being again slung on the poles, and 
the camels came clattering down, with many stones, and 
looking as If they would msh over straight into the sea. 

When w^e got near the sea, say about 50 feet above it, 
w'c, on foot, diverged from the cajuel-track, which goes 
more inland, and foUowed a verj% very narrow, w'ashed-away 
path. This 1 think must have been thu one described by 
Wells ted, for we were never, till wc reached this part, near 
the sea, though poaaibly had we fallen we might have ralldi 
over down a slope. 

The viewfl inland up the ragged yellow crags, covered 
with verdure nnd studded with the quaint gouty trees, 
arc weird and e^ttraordinary, and below at our feet the 
wavea dashcfl up in donds of white ijpmj. Though we 
had heard much of the difficulties of this road itnd the 
dangera for foot pa^aengers, and we were told of the 
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bleadiing bonea oL the camela which had fallen into 
the abyss below, we experienced none of these bardshipe. 

e certEunly saw the bonce of one camel below but none 
oI oiiTB followed its ex niTp ple i and we revelled in the beauty 
of our STirroun dings, which made na think nothing of the 
toilfloine scramble np and down therocka. 

As we left the mountain side and approached the plain of 
Tomarida, we paaseti close by what would seem to have been 
an ancient rained fort on the cliff above the sea, evidently 
intended to gua>rd this path. 
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CIIAPTEB XXXI 

TAIUEIDA OR HADlBO 

CiiiiTArNiiY Toniaiiila Is a pretty place, with its ilTer, its 
lagoon, and its palras, its whitewashed houses and white¬ 
washed mosques, and w-ith its fine view of the Haghier 
runtie irntnediataly behind it. The mosques are now, and 
oifet but little in the way of architectural beauty, for the 
fanatical Wahhabi from Nejd swept over the island in 1801, 
and in their religious zeal destroyed the places of worship ; 
and the extensive cemeteries still Lear testimony to the 
ravages of these iconoclasts, with their ruined tombs and 
overturned headstones. 

We encamped on the further side of a good-sized streEun 
or little river, having it between neand the town of Tamaridaor 
Hadibo; and this was really a protection to us at night, for the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood are torribly afraid of certain 
imni or ghinni, which abide in the stream, and will not go 
near it at night. Indeed, we remarked that it was oonsidesed 
by Hftshi and Mahmoud, the two Somali servants, a wise 
precaution to draw all the water and bring up the washing, 
which was drying, in good time of an alternoon. 

They had heard such fearfuf stories that they wore very 
much afraid of being bewitched while in the island, though 
I doubt whether I and my camera were not nearly as 
alarming. 

They had heard how a Sokotran man had turned a 
woman of Maskat into a seal and forced her to swim over to 
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Sukotra in Lliat ahape. We were told ihat this ^ioty is 
perfectly true I 

This evil repaijitioi] of the ielandera is very persistenL 
Miirco Polo as-yB: * The Sokotrans are eiiehante-rSj as great 
na any in the ^vorld^ Lliough escoiiiiiiimicated. by their 
prelates therefor ; aud rxiiiie ^vbids to bring back sneh 
Hiiipa as have wronged tbem^ till they obtain aatiRfactiotL" 

It is only jnst to say we had no need to fear such honest 
and friendly people. 

Sultan Salem of Sokotrn^the ncpltcw oE old SnJtan Aliof 
K^fillin^ the nioDarch of the Mahri tribe, wbom we Lad 
visited two years before ou tho south coast of Arabia, 
governed tne island as his nnele^s dcpiity. He had a castle 
at Tamarida of very poor and dilapidated appearance, which 
he rarely inhabited, preferring to livo in the bills neiiir 
Garriah, or at bis miflerabte boit^ at Hanla, some eight 
milES along the coast from Tamarida. Hanla is as ungainly 
a spot as it is possible to conceive—mthont waterj without 
wood, and invaded by sand—quite the ugliest pkeo wc saw 
on the island, its only recoimnendation being that during 
tbe north-esiBt monsoons the few dhows which visit the island 
anchor there, since it affords some sort of shelter from the 
winds in that direction^ and Bultan Salem has n keen eye to 
bnsmess. 

His Majesty came to visit us, shortly after our arrival at 
Tamarida, from his cQUntTy rcBideiine, and favoured us with 
sn audience in the catirtyard of his palace, with all the 
great men of the island seated around him. He was a tnKn of 
fifty, with a handsome but somew^hat sinister face; he W'os 
girt as to his hisad with a many-coloured k^Jish, and aa to 
his waist with a girdle supporting a finely inlaid Maskat 
dagger and u sword. His body was enveloped iu a clean 
white robe, and his feet were bare. 

flifi conversation, both then and when he returned our 
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visit at otir camp, on which occasion he received a few 
presents, was solely abont the price of camels and how 
many we should need. He did not aak na one other 
questiou. Ho talked little Arabic, being of the Maliri tribe. 
We gave him an Hnfiold carbine of 18d3. 

On the plain behind Taiuarida Ibero is a conical hill 
about -200 feet high called Hasan, which has been fortified 
as an Acropolis, and was provided 1 ^'ich cemented tanks. 
These ruiiiH have also been colled Portuguese, but they 
looked to ua raone Arabic in character, 

W hen one has seen the very elaborate forts erected by 
the Portuguese on the coaata of the Pendan Gulf and East 
Africa one feels pretty confident in asserting that they took 
no steps to settle themselveB permanently in Sokotra ■ in 
fact, their occupation of it only e^itencled over a period of 
four years, and the proLabihtyis that, fiudiug it harbonrless, 
and ■worth little for their purposes of a depot on the road to 
ludia, they never thought it worth their while to build any 
penuauent edifices. 

In the neighbourhood there is a hill "where the EugLiah 
arc said to have encamped, and whero there are traces of a 
more ancient civilisation, probably Portuguese. There are 
walls of Rmall stones, cased with cement, and, inside Ehem, 
a tank with conduits. 

Opposite to this hill, and acrosa the stream, is a ruined 
village, only one house of which is still inhabited; it has 
circular walla aud a circular paddock adjoining it for cattle. 

It is, perhaps, aonoving to have to odd another to the 
list of the many tongues spoken in the world, but I think 
there is no room for doubt that Sokoteri must be added to 
that already distracting catalogne. 

Though Sokotra has been under Mithri rule prubablv 
since before our era—for Arrian tells us that in hia day the 
island of Dio&corida, as it was then called, was under the 
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I'ute of the king of the Arabian Iranldncenae eomitiy, and 
the best days of that country "aere long before Arrian’s 
time—^nevertheleiia, the inhabitants bava kept language 

qaite distinct both from ^lohri and from Arabic, 01 course 
it is naturally strongly impregnated 'vvitb words from both 
these tonguesbut the fundamental words of the language 
are distinct, and in u trilingnal parallel list of cloae on 300 
iiVords, which my husband took doiATi in ths presence of 
JIahri, Bokoteri and Arabic speaking people on the island, 
■we found distinctly more in t-bo language derived from art 
Arab than from a Mohii source. 

In subtlety of sound Bokoteri is painfully ricli, and we 
had the greatest diffituilty in transcribiug the words, Thoy 
cforkscrew their tongufie, they gurgle in their throats, and 
bring sounds from most alarming depths, hut luckily they 
do not click. They have no word for a dog, for there is not 
a dog on the island ; neither for a horse nor a lion, for the 
same reason; they seemed surprisod at the idea that there 
might be such words in their language; hut for a]] the uiiimals, 
trees, and articles commonly foimd there they have words as 
distinct from the Arabic and Mahri as cheese is from fromaffe. 

At Ttinianda ^ve annexed a reijpectable man called 
Am mar as interpreter. He was fatmliar with all the Ian* 
guages spoken in the island, and daily, when the camp was 
all pitched and airoaged, my husband used to produce a 
long list of Arabic words, and Ammar used to sit on his 
heels and tell the Mahri and Bokoteri equivalents, the words, 
however, being for tbe most part shouted out in chorus by 
numerous bystanders, I have since added the English, and 
the vocahulaiy will be found in an appendix 

It was most dihicult to get an answer as to anything 
abstract. 

For instaniie, ‘clothes' would be asked, and i\mmar, after 
inquiring if white clothes were meant, or bine, or black, or 
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red., an3 beiiig answereO * any clothes/ ^onlfl give n, iiRt of 
garmeuta of varione shapes* 

‘ Age' was a question that caused a great awkwardness, 
I am sorry to say. 

* Well/nnawcred Amniar, ‘it might be anything—seven, 
fifteen, seventy—anything ! ^ 

*\fter the greatest invention and planning on otjr part, 
wc nnhappUy thonght to put the question in this fortu: 

‘ How do you any “ Wliat is your age ? ” ^ 

*AIy age/ said Aimnar, —with evident 

annoyance and great hesitation—‘ I'm thitty-fiYc —not old_ 

not old at all/ 

He is really quite fifty. 

On such occasions there bad to be a tremendous conver¬ 
sation with the byBtandera. 

I will not say more of the languago than that ins lead 
of our little wort! J the Sokoteii is kemuioot/yn and the 
Mahri 

I wish we could speak confidently about the origin of 
the so-called Bedouin, the paaloml inhabitants of the ialand, 
who live in the volleys and heights of Mount Haghier, ond 
wonder over the surface of the i&lfknd with their flocks and 
herds. 

It haa been often asserted that these Bedouin arc tro^i'lci- 
dytes^ or cave-dwellers pure and simple, hut I do not think 
this IB substantially correct; None of them, ob far as we 
could ascertain, dw ell ohvoys or by preference in cave«; bu l 
all of them ow^n stone-built tenements, however humblo, in 
some worm and secluded valleyp and they only ahandon these to 
dw^eU iu cavea when driven to the higher regions in neorch 
of pasturage for their flocks during the dry' season, which 
IftsLH from November till the Eonth-west monsoon bursts in 
the tieginning of June. 

Whilst we were on the island the season was exception- 
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ally dry, JiJsd most of the in the vnUeye were entirely 

abEkodoned for ihe mountain caTes*. 

The Bedou is docidedly a handsome indi’^idtialj lithe of 
limb like his goats, and with a ija/^-iJW-!aif-coIoured skto : 
he has a sharp profile, excellent teeth ; he often weara a 
etubhly black beard and has beantifnlly pencilled eyebrows, 
and* though diHering entirely in language* in pllyHi^JIle and 
type ho closely reBemblos the Bedouin found in tho Mahri 
and Gara tnountainB. Furthermore, tbs mode of life is the 
same—dwelling in caves when necessary, but having perma¬ 
nent abodes on tho lower lands; and they have several other 
striking points in common* Greetmga take place between 
the Arabian Bedouin and the Sokotran Bedouin in ainiiiaf 
fasbiont by touching each cheek and then rubbing the noae^ 
We found the Bedouin of Mount Haghier fond of dancing 
and playing their tehcrane, and also peculiarly lax in their 
celigiouB observances; and though ostensibly conforming to 
Mohammedan practice* they observe next to none of their 
precepts : and it is precisely the same with the Bedonin 
whom we met in the Gara mount am s. There is certainly 
nothing African about the ^kotran Bedouin; therefore T 
am inclined to conaider them as a branch of thiit n.]x>riginnl 
ruice which inhabrted Arabia, with a language of its owu ; 
and W'hen Arabia is philological I y njiderstood and its varioDB 
races investigated, I expect we pihall hear of several new 
languages spoken by difforent. brMiches of this aboriginal 
race* and then* perhapst a parallel will be found to the 
proudly isolated tongue of this remote island. 

The Bedou houses uie roimd* and Gurronuded by a 
round wall in which the docks are penned at night ; fiat- 
r no fed and covered with soil, and inside they are as destitute of 
interest os it is possible to conceive — a few on which 
the family sleep, a few jars in which they store their 
butter, Eknd a skin chum in which they make the same. 
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The plan of Elio$€a hauaes that arc ohlong is that of two 
circle?® aiiitetl hy n bit of wall at one aide, the door being 
at the other. In one house into which my hBshiLnd pene¬ 
trated he found, a bundle hanging from the ceiling-, which 
he discovered to be a baby by the exposure of tme of it® 
little feet. 

Ever}'thing 13 poor and pastoral. Tlie Bedouin hiive 
hardly auy clothes to cover themsclTes with, nothing to keep 
them warm when the weather is damp, save a home-^pnn 
sheet, and they have no ideas beyond those couneni^ied with 
thoir flocks. Th s closest in tim acy esdsts between a Bedou and 
his goats and his cows; the animals imderataud and obey 
certain calls with absolute accuracy, and you generally see a 
Bokotran sbepherdess walking before her flock, and uot after 
it. The owners fitroke and caress thelt little cows until 
they are a^ tame as dogs. 

The cowK in Sokotra are far more numerous than one 
would expect, and there is excellent pasturage for them; 
they are a very pretty httle breed, smaller than oor Alderney, 
wiLhont the hump, and i^iih the long dewlap : they are fat 
and plump, and excellent milkcm. 

The Bedou does verj' little in the way of cultivation, 
but when grass is scarce^ and consequently milk, he turns 
his attention to the sowing of jowari in little round fielda 
dotted about the valleys, with a wall round to keep the goats 
off. In each of these he digs a weD^ and w^atcra his crop 
before sunrise and sifter auuset; the field is divided into 
little compartnicnts by stones^ the better to retain the soil 
and water; and sometimes you will see a Bedou papa with 
biE Tftifo aud sou sitting and tillmg these hijou fields with 
pointed bits of wood, for other tools Etre unlmown to them. 

We hired our camels for our journey eastwards from tho 
Arab merebantfi who live at Tamarida or Hadibo ; they are 
the sole camel proprietors iu the island, a® the Bedouin own 
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nothing but their flocks; and excdletit BJiimala these camels 
are, too, the strongest Hml tallest wc had seen- 01 our 
cfunel-men, some ’were Bedouin and some were negroes, 
and we found them on the whole honest and obliging, 
though with the usual keen eye (or a possible bakshish, 
-which is not uncommon elsewhere. 

The eastern end of Sokotra is similar in charactar to the 
-western, being a low continuation of the spurs of Haghier, 
intersected with valleys, and -with a plateau atretehing right 
away to Eas Momi about 1,SOO feet above the seadeveh 
This plateau is a perfect paradise for shepherds, mth much 
rich grass all over it; but it ie badly -watered, und water has 
to be fetched from the deep pools which are found in ail its 
valleys at the driest season of the year, and in the rainy 
season thfiise become impassable torrents, s-weeping trees and 
rocks before them ; and the hillsides up to the edge of the 
bare dolomitic piunacks of the Haghier range are thickly- 
clothed with vegetation. 

Three cotisidemble streams run from southward of Mount 
Haghier, fertilieing three splendid valleys, until the-waters, 
as the sea is approached, lose themselves in the sand. To 
the north there arc many more streams, and inasmuch as 
the sea is conflideraWy nearer, they dl reach It, or, rather, the 
silted-up lagoons already alluded to. 

By the side of these streams innuTocmble palra-grovea 
gxow —in fact, dates form the staple food of the islanders. 
A.nd out of the date-tree they gel branches for their hedges, 
stems for their roofcj the leaf provides them -with their 
aleeping'iuats, and, when beaten on stones, -wilb fibre, with 
w'hich they arc exceedingly clever in making ropes. Our 
cumcl-meD were always at it, aud produced, with the assist¬ 
ance of fingers and toes, the most excellent rope at the shortest 
possible notice. They also make strong girdles with this 
fibre, which the skvos, who are employed in fertilising the 
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p^tiii-lir66£^, hind round thtir bodies and the trees so as to 
facilitate their ascent, and prfmde them Tsrith a firm seat when 
the point of operation is reached. They weave, too, bFiskets, 
or, rather, stiff sacks, in whieli to hang their luggage on 
eithar of the camoL 

A Sokotran camel-man is a most dexterous packer. He 
must tirat obliterate his camel’s hump hv placing against 
it three or four thick felt mats or TtummwiSj and on this 
raised surface he builds all bis luggage, carefolly secured in 
his baskets, with the result that we never, during any of onr 
expeditions with camels, bad so little damage done to our 
property, even though the roads were so mountainous and 
the box-bushes were constantly rubbing agamst the loads. 
The camels are very fine apeciraena of their race, standing 
considerably higher than the Arabian animal, and when 
mounted on the top of om luggage, above the hump thus 
unnaturally raised, wa felt at first disagreeably elevated. 

Whilst on the subjoct of camels snd camel-trappings, T 
may add that each owner has his own mark painted and 
branded on his own property. Some of these marks couandi 
purely of Himyantic letters, whilst others are variants, which 
vvoold naturally arise from copying a very old-W'orld alpha¬ 
betic original, I take these marks to be preserved by the 
steady conservatism of the Oriental; w'a copied many of 
them, and the result looks like a partial reprohictiou of the 
old Sab«an alphabet, and they may be seen in an appendix. 

Eicattered over Sekotra there are numerous villages, each 
being a little cluster of from five to ten round or oblong 
houses and round cattle-pens. I was in formed by a competent 
authority on the island that there are four hundred of these 
pastoral villages between Raa Kalcnzia and Has Momi, a 
distance of some seventy odd miles as the crow flies- and 
from the frequency with w-hich we came across them during 
our inarchfti up only a Hfnitc^l number of Bokotra’s many 
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valleyij I should tikink the number is not □yer-estimated. If 
this is so, the population of the islajid must be conEiderably 
oyer the estimate giveiij and must approach twelve or thirteeri 
thousand souls ; htit owing to the migratory nature of the 
inhabitants, and tbeit life half spent in houBea and half in 
caves, any exact census would be exceedingly hard to obtain* 
The east of the island is, however, decidedly more populous 
than the west, as the water supply is better. We were con¬ 
stantly passing the Httle round-housed villages, with tbair 
palm-groves and their flocks. 
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CIL\PTEIl XXXII 

WE HEPJIBT FOB -mE LANe’s END—BAS MOlir 

Aftbb leaving Tamarida we spent a night at h place the 
name of which hag been variouely spelt. We decided to 
epetl it Dihelemtiitui. It has otherwise been called 
Diflhelcnata. &c. It is a lovely spot, at the conflnence of 
two streams in a wood of palms, and we had a nice little 
flat field to camp in. When I say a field, 1 moan a wall- 
enpported plrwio enoe used as sneh. We saw very b'ttle cul¬ 
tivation except gardens at the villA^es. and the palm-treea 
were for the moat part quite neglected. Near Tamarida we 
saw jnst a few fan-polmg, and one I remember looked very 
odd, as it still retained every leaf it had ever had, and looted 
like a yellow towfar, with the green leaves at the top. All 
the rest were bristling, withered down to the gtonnEL 

In Bonth Arabia people are punished if they steal each 
other's palm-leavea, as the riba are valuable for many things 
as well as the leaves themselves, but here there are no restric¬ 
tions of that kind. 

There was a good dual of climbing up and down to Saiihen, 
our next camp. ’nTiile wa stayed there my hneband went 
about eveiywhere that he wag told there were mins or sup¬ 
posed inscriptioDS, but saw nothing worth mentioning except 
the inscribed crossea already afludod to. 

At first, after leaving Saiehen, we kept along the lower 
ground for some time, pasaing fay Gorriah Khor, a very long 
inlet or lagoon which stretches inland for at least two miles. 
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We dismoTuiteil at Dls'liass, where, we were told by Ahudeo*. 

* the English once hail houses/ It was » mass ol niins. 

AYe went over r pass nbout 2,GOO feet high, and up and 
down two sets of hills to a level plain ahont 1,G00 feet high, 
cirteuding aU the way to Eas Moim. As we ascended wc 
passed a peak 2,000 feet high, called Godahan, which has a 
great hole in the middle of it, through which a large patch 
of sky is visible. AYe encamped near it, close to the hamlet 
of Kit'hab, in a wood of palms and varions other trees, 
full of those pretty green and grey hirda, half parrot and 
half dove, whose bcaaty, however, did not save them from 
our pot. 

From this place and even hefore we reached it wo bad 
very little petacinal nse of onr camek, the clambering up as 
well as down was &> severe. 

There k behind the peak of GAdahan a curious flat ridge, 
raised not very many feet above the plateau, which is called 
Matagioti, and is perfectly honeycombed with fissures and 
crevices, offering delightful homes for people of troglodytic 
tendencies. Huge fig-trees grow m these crevices, and 
dragon’s-blood trees, and large herds of cows and goats revel 
in the rich carpet of grass which covers the flat surface of 
the plateau. Unfortunately, this rich pasture ground is only 
indiiTetently supplied with water. AYe obtained ours from 
tivo very nasty holes where rain-water had lain, and in 
which many cattle had washed; and when these dry up 
the Bedouin have to go down to the lower vaHeys in search 
of it. Before we left it had assumed the appearance of 
porter. 

There was a great deal of lavender growing about nnd 
numerous pretty ffowers, and we found many shells in that 
place. It was so very cold that we had a fine bonfire to 
dine by, and the dew that night was drenching, pouring f)ff 
onr lenta like rain in the inoruiug. 
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Aii Has Moml is? approached tlie cotin try wears a s'try 
deealatti aspect j Lhete Etro no trees here* bnt low bnehee and 
etimted adeniiuna covered with lichen, and looking jnat like 
lockB with little hn&bc^ on them ; very little water* htit 
plenty of grass. 

We encamped near the hamlet of Sailion, where, though 
there was no appearfiince of a mo^qno, there w'a$ not only a 
mollaii hnt a doctor. The former w^as so free from fana¬ 
ticism as to send us a present of a lamb. 

The inhabitants; were very friendly to ns* and let us go 
into their honses and watch their occupations. The women 
were bii&y grinding limestone to make pots ' and we obtained 
a very dirty little hag full of a kind of organic substance like 
email white stones, which ie ground to powder, mixed with 
vt'ater into a whitish paste, which alter a little time turns 
red. T think they paint the pots with it. 

They were pleasant looking folk with quite a European 
cast of countenance*mostly ugly, and some with scanty beards^ 
and reminding us strongly of the old frieze of the Parthenon 
sculptures in the AcropoUs Museqm at Athena. Really, they 
were just Hko them except for their colour* which is chocolate 
browm. We could not help thinking of the ‘ Moskophoros' 
when one came up to look at us with a Iamb romid his 
neck. We settled there for several days, not being able to 
go nearer Eas Momi for reasons connected with water. 
I cannot think it could have been really plc-asant to tho 
people of Saihon that W'e should have drunk up nearly 
all their water* and only left a little the colour of coffee 
behind us. 

We suffered badly while there from two thingE; firstly 
from tho dreadful kind ol grass upon which w^b were 
encamped, and secondly from a regular galo of wind, 

Tho grass, a I believe, is one we knew and 

hated in Ma&honiUand. The teed is like a Uttk grain of 
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very Gharp oate, ’well bjirbed^ which carriee behind it into 
your clotheH a thread like a fish-hook, abont 2 inchea long, 
Aa ior the 'wind, when we came home one afternoon wc 
found Matthuios inamoBt dreadfnl Btate, fearing the tenta 
would be dowTi. He was trying to get the outer off 
alone, ajid was delighted wdien my hneband and I, the only 
two other experienced tcnt^w^ellerap came to his assistance^ 
For days w'e might as well Imve lived in a dmiOjf for the 
noi&e of this tempest. 

There w'as a little xoimd enclosure to keep goats in ; 
knew^ that Haehi and Mahmoud had titken this ejs their 
home^ and we were satiahed that no matter which ’way the 
wind blew they were sheltered \ but one evening before 
dinner w'e heard that Mahmoud ill with fever- 
both went to see that he w-aa domfortable^ and my hnshand 
took him some qnmine. 

We found Haiibi had put hinfi to bed on the ’W'indy side 
of the encloenre, with a hard, stiff camel-mat under him, one 
over hia body, and a third on hia bead. We &oou moved 
him and wrapped him in biankete, and my hualTand having 
got some Eflrf^ks and other thing:? its a pillow* Hashi put them 
on the top of Mahmoudis head. We built up a waterproof 
tent over him^ but soon had to unpack him, as the village 
doctor appeared on the scene, demimding a fee of tw-o annas 
from my husband. 

He began by making several alasihes on the top of his 
head and cupping him with a horn, which he s’ucked^ gave 
him some medicine, and ha’ring spent a little time blowing 
in different directionSj aettled do’wn, crouching over the 
patient, waving his hand as if making passes to mesmense 
him, and muttering a few^ words alternately ’witli spitting* 
slightly and often, in his face, 

Onr joint efforts were snccessful in the recovery of 
Mahmoud, who was well next day. 
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It is enriouR that in this somewhat wild and at present 
utiintcreating locality we found more traces of ruins and 
bygone habitations than axe found in any other part of tiio 
island. About five miles from Kas Momi, and hidden by an 
amphitheatre of low hills on the watershed between the two 
seas, we came across the foundations of a large square 
bnilding, constracted out of very large stouce, and with 
great tegnlarily. It was 105 feet square; the outer wall 
was 6 feet thick, and it was divided inside into several com¬ 
partments by transveise walls. To the south-east comer 
was attached an adjunct, 14 by 2‘2 feet. There was very 
little soil in this building; and nothing vi'hatever save the 
foundations to guide ns in our speculationB as to what 
this could be. Other mins of a ruder and more irregular 
character lay scattered in the vidnity, and at some remote 
period, when Sokotra was in its brighter days, this must 
have been an important centre of civilisation. 

None of the natives would help ns to dig in this place. 
They are very much afraid of the Devil, and think the ground 
under the rujus is hollow and that there is a house in it. 
At one tone hopes were held out that the sacrifice of a goat 
might avert danger, but, after all, we and Maltbaios had ta 
do the best ws could in the way of digging. TVe always 
carried tools with ua. My part consiated in tracing out the 
wails with the trowel and moving stones. 

My husband and 1 found it most difficult next day to 
take the measurements in the high wind. 

From Eaibon my husband climbed tip a steep and 
rugged mountain to a rmued village on a strong place called 
ZcTQg. Amuiar's family mansion was near: a cave contain¬ 
ing three wromen, some childreri, and large flocks of goats, 
kept in the cave by a wall; it is heated at night, and 
very stnffy. 

Before Icavlug this comer of the island we journeyed to 
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the edge of the plateau and looked down the steep d iffia at 
the eaetem eapa^ where Kas Momi pierces, with a aeries of 
diminishing heights* the liidimi Oeean. The waves were 
dashing over the renitwna of the wreek+ still visible, of a 
Gernmn vessel which went down here with all handa some 
few years ago, and the Bedouin produced for our edifica¬ 
tion several fragments of Gennan print, which they had 
treasured up, arid w^hich they deemed of fabulous value. 
Eas Momi eo me what reminded us of Cape FinistcTTC* in 
Brittany, and as a dsingerou^ point lor navigatTon it also 
resembles it closely, Near the summit of one hill we 
I>asaed an ancient and long disused reservoir, dug in the 
side of it, aud eonatrected with stones; and during mir 
stay here we visited the sites of many ancient villages, and 
found the cave charnel-houses already alluded to. 

lunched m a sort of cave, behind some huts on the 
opposite side of the valley, if such it may be called, from 
the bone eaves, and were put to the rout by a ^rpeut, 
which evidently liked the water in a little rocky pit in the 
mouth of the cave. It was horrilde stuff, but we had brought 
w^ater for our tea witli ub. Our supposed foe was slain. 
The serpent was very pretty^ fully a yard long, black and 
sahuouHSolonrodj and with a very tapering head and taiL 
It wa^ aiiid to be poisonouE^ but we thought it could 
not be. 

The hills ail about Eas Momi are divided into irregular 
plots by long piles of Mtones stretching in every direction,, 
certainly not the w'ork of the Sokottans of to-day, but the 
work of some people who valued every inch of ground, and 
utilised it for some purpose or other. The miles of w'alls 
w'e passed here, and rode over with our cameU, give to the 
country somewhat the aspect of the Yorkshire wolds. It 
has been suggested that they were erected as divisions for 
alcie-grounds; but I think if tHe the case traces of 
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aloes would surely be found here still. Aloes ate still 
abnndtknt about Fenoghet and the voUeya of Haghjer, but 
near Bas Mozui there aze none^ it is hard to think what 
else could grow there now ; but these moutitatn slopos may 
not always haTe been so denuded. 
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CaAPTEE XXXIII 
Motnrr haohieb ani> feiteghbs 

Artt^n leaving om: camp at Saihon we took a path in a 
Boutb^wefitarly diraction, and after a few days of somewhat 
monotonous traveUiug we came again into the deeper 
■valleyH and Etier scenery of the central digtrieta of the 
island. Through them we made our way in the direction of 
Mount Haghier. 

Sokotra withont Mount Haghier would be like a body 
without a Bouh The great niaaa of monntaina W’hieh 
Occupies the centre of tho island rises in manv jagged and 
stupendous peaks to the height of nearly D,000 feet. At all 
seasons of the year it catches the fugitive sea mists which 
Bo rarely visit the Arabian coasts, and down its sides flow 
sparkling etreojns and bubbling cascades. The Gbebcl Bit 
Molek (a name which, by the way, sounds as if it had nn 
Assyrian ori^n) is ^e highest peak. It is very sheer and 
unapproachable at its summit, mid though only 4,900 feet 
high will give trouble to the adventnrous crag-climbcr who 
is bent on conquering it. Than there am the Driat peaks, 
the Adouna peaks, and many others piercing the sky like 
needles, around which wild goats and civet cats roam, but 
no other big game. 

In the lower ground we found quantities of wild don¬ 
keys, which, the Bedouin complamed, were in the habit of 
trampling upon and killing their goats. MTiether these 
donkeys am natniully vrild or descendants of escaped tamed 
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ones I am to say* Some dark and some are 

white, and their skine seemed to he more glossy than Oiose 
of the domestic moke. The Bedouin like to oateh them if 
they oan, with the hope of taming them for domestic 

The glory of Broimt H^aghier is imdonhtedly its dtagon'e- 
blood tree cinTidbari)^ found scattered at an 

eieTfttion of aboat IpOOO feet and upwards over the greater 
part of Sokotra. Certainly it is the quaiiiteat tree imagin- 
able, from 20 feet to 30 feet high, exactly like a green 
umbrella which is just in the process of being bJown inside 
out, I thought. One of onr party thought them like huge 
green toadstoole^ another like trees made for a chiJd^s Noah’s 
Ark. The gum wm called kmu^are, but the Arab name is 
kdiir. The Sokoteri name ia £duh. 

It is ft great pity that the Sokotrans of to-day do not 
make more use of the rich ruby-red gum which issnes from 
its bark ivhen punctured^ and which produces a vrUnable 
reain, now used as varnish ; but the tree is now found in 
more enterprising countries—in Sumatni, in South America^ 
and elscwheroH So the export of dragon's blood from its 
own ancient home is now‘ practically mL 

If the dragon* s-blood tree, ivith its dose-set ^ raduLting 
branches and stiff, aloe-hke leaves, is quaint—sJid Home uiight 
be inctiiied to say ugly—^it has, ueverthdEsa^ itfi economic 
nse; but not so its sdU quainter comrade on the dopes 
of Mount Haghier^ the gouty, swollen-stenmied Ademu'm. 
This, I thinkp is the ugliest tree in creation, with ono of the 
most bcautifu] of flowery : it looks like one of the first efforts 
of Dame Nature in tree-making, liappily abandoned by her 
for more graceful EhapeE and forms. The swolleu and twisted 
contortions of its trunk recall with a shudder those mbejuble 
Bufferers from dephantiaeis; its leaves arc stiff and formal 
and they usually drop off, as if ashamed of themselves, before 
tJic lovely fiower, like a rich-coloured, large oleemder blossom. 
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comeE out^ The adenEnm liear? some slight tesemblimce, 
on a small fioale. to the nndgMly haobEtb-trae ol Afnca^ 
Ibongb it tapers much more rapidly, and looka as if it 
belonged to n difierent epoch of creation to our own trees 
at huiue. 

Then there iflthe cnenmber-treo,another bideous^atemiued 

tree, swollen and whitiBh ; and the hill-Blopea eoyered with 
tliis look as if they had been decorated with, bo many hugfl 
composite candles whicb bad guttered horribly. At the top 
of the candle arc a few short branebea, on which grow a few 
atifi crinkly leayes and small yelbw lowers, which produce 
the edible fruit. This tree, in Sokotcri the Den- 

dr^^Aicyo^ Socotrana of the botanist, is like the language of the 
Bedouin, found only on Sokotra. and is seldom more thim 
10 or 19 feet in height. It is a favourite perch for three or 
four of the white yuUnres which swartu in the island, and the 
picture formed hy theae ungainly birds on the top of this 
ungainly tree is an odd one. 

To the south of Mount Haghier one comes DXiross valleys 
entirely full of fcankinccuse-treeSs with rich red leaves, like 
imtumn tints, and clusters of blood-red flowers. No one 
touchea the trees herctand this natural product of the island 
is now* absolutely ignored. Then there are the myrrhs, also 
ignored, and other gum-prodneing plants; and the gnarled 
tsmiarindSp affording lovely shade, and the fruit of which the 
Tiativest oddly enough, do know the value of, and make a 
cooling drink therewith. Then there are the tree-enph orbiaa * 
which look as if they were trying to mimic the dragon’s 
blood, the branches of which the natiyea throw into the 
lagoons EO that the fish may be killed, and the poisonous 
milky juice of which they rub on the boltoms of their canoes 
to prevent leakage. 

Such are among the oddest to look upon of Sokotra's vege¬ 
table productions. Wild ortmgesp too, are found on Mount 
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Hfighierp of a very rich yellow when ripop bnt bitter as gall 
to eat; and the wild pomegranate, with its lovely red flowem 
and ^aU yellow fruit, the flan nelly coating of whicli only ia 
eaten I instead of the seedjj, as is the case with the cultivated 
one. 

The vegetable world h indeed richly represented in this 
remote island, and one conid not help thinking what possi¬ 
bilities ll would offer for the cultivation of lucrative plants, 
such as tobaccQp which is now grown by tho natives in small 
quantities^ as is also c<itton : and perhaps coffee and tea would 
thrive on the higher elevations. 

The Bedomn would bring ns aloes both in leaf imd in 
solution, in hopes that we might take a fancy to this vener¬ 
able Sokotran production. Now" a very little of it is cnjlgctedp 
and everybody takes whfit he likes from the nearej^t eonreej 
whereas, I believe, in former times, when aloes were an 
object of commerce berci tho plantations were strictly 
divided off by w^ails, and the owners jealously looked after 
their property. 

The way the alosqnice is collected is this. As the 
Abysainians do when they arc going to wash dotbes the aloe- 
gatherers dig a hole in tho ground and line it with a skin. 
Then they pile old leaves* points outward* all roimd till the 
pressure imikes the juice eitudc. This at first is called tatf 
rfiAop or ri/id, both of the latter W ords used for water, though 
the former is the most usual. It is left till it is firmer and drier, 
and this takes about a month. Then it is called 
When it has dried for about six weeks it is nearly hard, and 
called tal/ kasahat. It is export eJ in skins. The collection 
of dragon's blood is carried on just like that of the mastic 
in Chiofi. The drops are knocked off into bags. The 
drops which come off unbroken arc the moat valued, and 
called adah amsdio. Thou the nice, dean, broken hits are 
picked out, and called edah daldcah ; the refuse, vkith hits 
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of dirt, bark, and leaves stuck in it, t^dah. Thiaia made lip 
into cakes with a little resin and sold very cheap. 

My hnsband as usual made a botanical collection, md 1 
believe it contained a few novelties; but for further particnlara 
on the flora of Sokotra and the trees thereof I must refer 
you to ProfeEBor Bailey Balfour's very huge and equally 
mtoresting book. We were so fortunate aa to have it with 
TL9p find it Eiddad mucli to our pleasure. 

Our way was over broken ground, with little of interest 
save the lovely views overmotmtain and gorge and the many 
dragon, frankincense, and miorh treos, past an open space 
in which iB the village of Juhaida, where the inhahitants 
had cultivated some little fields, to Boshi, where there was 
no village but a good deal of water. We encamped in a 
cattle-pen. the camel-men making theniflelvea a capital 
house with floors, walla, and sides of the thick mats of the 
camels. These mats are reaUy Uke hard mattresses, nearly 
1 inch thick, and very Btifl, about 1 yard long by 2 feet wide. 

We always tried to encamp in a field if wc could, as then 
we were sure of some earth for the tent-pegB. After three 
days, during which I do not think our guides knew their 
way very well, we went over a steep pass, up and down, into 
the deep valley of Es'hab. We had wandered about a good 
deal backwards and fonv arda over stony wolds, and the men 
all disagreed as to the direction, and we iiad setambled up a 
valley off our road to see some supposed mscriptions, a much 
more dangerous place than the Kadhoup road. 

The Ea-hab valley, with its rich red stone dotted ^,nth 
green and its ward trees, fonns an admirable foreground to 
the blue pinnacles of Haghier-tropical and Alpine at the 
SE&me tuDe. 

The climbing was most tremendous, up first and thendown 
very steeply, all over largo sharp loose stones, till we reached 
the water, the camel-men leaning baekwarda holding their 
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camsls by their tadla with all their might by way of putting 
on tho drag. When we reached the valley we gladly mounteJ 
onr camels, and squeezed through woods, imd often were nearly 
tom off. We encamped in a sweet place, with a stream and 
shade and a most fragrant carpet of basil, some of which we 
had in our soup, and some of w^hich was carried on for futnre 
m*e, Wa found the management of our milk-tina rather 
dJBicnlt. We often bad to resort to them, for, surrounded 
though we Were by herds of cattle, the supply of fresh milk 
was very irregular: aomBtiines we could have more than wa 
wanted and at others none at all. It is pretty dear, too, in 
Bokotra, as so much Ls used up for the ghi. 

On January 17 we forced our way on through more 
woods, the peak of Toff seeming to fill up the end of the 
valley, to the Wadi DisheJ, and croased over to the Wadi 
Dikadik, where we settled neat a wide rrFer in a heautiful 
grassy spot, with many trees entwined with monkey-topes, 
rejoiciDgthat on the following day wo should reach B'ercghe, 
or Foreghet, whore we intended to rest some time. We had 
heard from Amraar a delightful description of it, and as we 
have BO often been disappointed under such eironmstances 
we said we would take all possible enjoyment out of the 
pleasnrcB of hope beforehand. But really this time we had 
everything we expected, including a wido rocky river, 
enabling us to bathe, develop photographs, and set np a 
laundry, 

toneghet was, ia fact, a most diarroing spot. Here onr 
tents were pitched beneath wide-spreading tamarinds, and 
wc could walk in shade for a considerable distance under 
these gigantic old trees. Pereghet, moreover, was the site 
of an ancient mined town which interested us exceedingly; 
walls, 8 to 10 feet thick, had been constructed out of very 
large unhewn boolders externally, filled with rubble, to 
ch«jck the torrent, which in the rainy season rushes down 
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here carrying flJl before it to the sea. These walls, shoimg 
much skill in keeping a straight line, aie clearly the work of 
an age long gone by, when weight-moving was better under- 
stood than it is at present, and doubtless the ruins o 
p-ere^het may be traced back to the days when Sokotra was 
resolved to for its gome. The fine old tamarind-trees bad 
done much to destroy the colossal wall, only about 100 feet 
of which now remains, still about 5 feet high; but there are 
many other traces of ruins and a small fort of later date. t 
is likely cnoi^h that Fereghet waft a great centre of the 
trade of the island, for frankincense, myrrh, and dragons 
blood grow copiously around, and the position under the 
slopes of Haghier, and almost in the middle of the island, 

wua suitable for such a town. 

We opened a tomb not very far from ‘Fereghet with a great 

block of stone over it. 6 feet long by 9 feet thick; but the 
ill-conditioned relatives of the deceased had placed nothing 
therein save the corpse ; and we were tumoyed not to find any 
trace of inscriptionfi ecew this ruined tou-n, which might have 
thrown some light on the subject. ,\11 I feel lurs of is that 
the Portuguese did not build this town, as it is commonly 
asserted, ''in fact we did not sea any building on the island 
which can definitely be ascribed to that nation. 

Below Fereghet the valley gels broader and runs Btrsighl 
down to the sea at tho south of the island, where the 
Streams from Mount Hagbior all lose themselves in a vast 
plain of sand called Koget. which vre could see from the 

mountains up which we climbed. 

This i» the widest point of the island of Sokotra. and it in 
really only thirty-six miles between the ocean at Tamarida 
and the ocean at Noget. but the intervention of Mount Hag- 
hier and its ramifications make it appear a very long way 
indeed. 

The island to the east and to the west of its great 
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moimtain wiy soon loses its fEmtastic seenery and its ample 
supply of water. The moat rEmarkable peak we could see Ircun 
Feraghet was Adoiina. The topmost point of this mountain 
iii split. We saw this clearly afterwards, when we continocd 
our jo^ey up the vaUey. hut from Fcraghet, I found it out 
by seeing a small dond passing tlirough it. To look at the 
moimtains you would think they were made of black stone 
with a few patches of red lichen, but really these patches of 
red ara the nstural rook showing amougat the fine black 
lichen which covers the moiintaine. 

The channels of the W'Utor in the river-bed are Hhow'n 
this hlaokuoss, and the water looks like ap inl^ stream. 
Eeyond Fereghat we w'erg naar a river the wate.r of 
which Was very low. The mEtin bed of the water-channel 
was all black, and above this was a coat of white over the 
blackened atones, and as the remaining pools were all white, 

I suppose that some white tributary continnes flowing later 
than the black streani. 

The few Bedouin who live round Fereghet were iti 
constant contact ivith our camp, as you vrill understand when 
you know that our tent was pitched esactly on their high 
road-a little narrow path. They behaved most kindly in 
going aeide. The women used to bring ns aloe plants just 
torn up, and seemed much disappointed at finding that we 
did not find any use for them. 

heard from them that there ia only qqb leper on the 
island and he lives alone in the hills. 

Our sheltering tamarind-trees, wide-spreading and gnarled, 

abounderl in doves; some were small ones like ours, and 
some of the parrot kind, whose cawing wae far from sedative. 
We enjoyed wandering in the shade of the fig-trees, wild 
and nnprofltable, the date and other trees. Around us stood 
the relics of a bygone race of men, who had ill-naturedly 
left ns no inscriptions on stone, and no clue to tell ns who 
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they were. MouTiteins hemmed ns in an every Bide, and 
any little wind was very TefrcBhmg, for we were only about 
4<J0 feet above the sea-level, and quite sheltered from out 
now only too-well-ktiowii north-east monsoon. On a kind of 
promontory by a deep pool in the river is a buiidmg of 
Btoncs and mortar, later in style than the waU and equally 

inesplicahl®! probably a fort. 

It is impossible to describe the fantastic beauty of the 
ddightfnl Fcregbct, We were quite sorry lo leave it on 
January 24. We rode a little way along the over, pasBinR a 
single fau-palin-trefl, very tail and bare, and then had another 
great climh up and down. We pas.^d a good many old 
tombs, wliich had been opened. They were made of large 
Blabs. We found one in the evening not far from our camp, 
so we opened it the following morning before starting. After 
ft great deal of trouble with the pickaxes and crowbar 
nothing was found but bones. We measured the top stone, 
fi feet 5 inches by 2 feat 10 inches and 1 foot 5 inohea thick. 

We next senimbied up a wooded monntain, steep enough, 
but ncthing to the downward scramble. There was uo 
particular road: one had to stick one’s heels into trailing 
juasseB of sharp chips and blocla of red stone and let them 
slide as short a way as they would. Tlic booted portion of 
OUT party began to feel great anxiety as to foot-g^. 
We wondered if oni boots could possibly lust to Tamarida 
'fihere we had left a good deal oE baggage, i,t. clothes that 
we had needed on the steaimar. We used to apply the gums 
of various tret* to the soles and toes to retard consumption. 
The camels sat down sjad slid, or looked as if they were doing 
60 - the camel-men, holding the tails, nearly lay on their backs; 
but we reached the river safely, encamped there, and rode 
most o£ next day up a valley, crossing lie water often. 
We had to wind in and out of dumps of trees, sometimeH 
lying on oui camels to get under branches, and Bnally, after 
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going tTirongh thick woods, stopped at the h»ot of aoma 
mighty monntaina. 

Though many of our camps on Mount Haghier and the 
expeditioDs therefrom were very delightful, I think this one, 
called Yehazahaz, was decidedly the prettiest, It was low 
down oil the Bonthem slope of Mount Haghier; our tenta 
were pitched hi a grove of palm-treefl at the meeting of two 
nishing streams; tangled vegetation hung aroixncl us on 
every side, and whichever way we looked wa had glimpsoH 
of granite peaks and ragged hill-sidea clad with dragon's- 
blood. The village was quite hidden by trees and creepora, 
but its inhahitanta wore aw'ay on the higher-pasturage, and 
our men occupied the empty tencmenta, 

Westaynd there a couple of days, and the first evening aa 
Tva were sitting in our t^ut after tea, a tremendous noise and 
shouting proceeded from the direction of our kitchen. This 
proved to be occasioned by the discovery of some long- 
suspected sugar thieves. They were the three yonngest of 
our cameMrivers. They were all tied to a palm-tree with 
their arms round it, and Ammar began scourging thorn with 
a rope. I begged them off; my husband thought 1 h&l 
been foolish, particularly as the scourging had not been 
ordered by him. The boys certainly did not seem to mind it 
a bit. ISowever, the elder men consulted and Ammar brought 
a rupee next mommg as a Qne, which my husband thought 
it right to accept. 

The red mountains here assume a greyish-whito 
appearance. The land shells seemed to grow larger on Iho 
tops of the mountains. We found some about 3 inches in 
length. 

On leaving Yehazahaz there was no riding for us, but 
a climb afoot straight up a steep pass and down across a 
river and over a second paiss. The way was mostly rough 
and throngh woods, but there w'ere a few little grassy 

1* V 
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bits. We deecended only about 1(X3 feet anti pitched 
oni tents on a flattisE, spongy piece of grass, ncEtr a pretty 
etreamlet oveiLnng TiitE begonias and many other flowers, 
at a spot called Adahnn* wbfsire a sort of pass winds its 
way betweem the granite peaks. We were encamped for 
several days at an elevation of close on 3,000 feet above 
the fiea-leveh Here, when the mist came down upon m, 
we were enveloped in clouds, rain, and wretchedness ; but 
the air to ns was cool and ini.4goratmg, though I fear out 
scantily clad attendants fonnd it anything but agreeable. 

There were drawbacks, too, to the enjoyment of our 
mountain camps m the shape of sevend kinds of pemidoue 
gnisses, which grew thickly round onr taut, and the seeds of 
which penetrated relentlessly into everything, Hrass thorns 
invaded our day and night raiment, getting mto places 
hitherto ileemad impregnable, and the prickly ^nsation 
caused by them was irritating to both body and mind. 

From Adahan one could easily ascend to the highest 
ground ■ though perhaps^ one ought not to say easily, for 
climbing i^ no ]okc up here+ through dense vegetation and 
rocky guJliea. Looking dowm into the gorges, wo enjoyed 
some splendid effectst and weru constantly reminded of the 
Grand Comil of Madeira. 

There were many trees and flovrcrlng ahruha„ rpeky 
needles, and pinnacles all around us, and a view^ of the ocean 
to the north ; and hy climbing up we could catch sight of tho 
ocean to southward too. 

My husband tried to ascend the highest peak in the 
iRland—Driatc it is called by the Bedouin—-but when he had 
gone as f[Ur as poaidble the peak soared above hhii about 400 
feet sheer and impracticable, r^uito bare of vegetafiom An 
Alpine Club would find plenLy of amusement in Sokotra. 
The bottoms and aides of the valleys, filled irritb bulbous 
plants and rank vegetation, enormoues dragoife-blood-trees, 
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the long valleya of Fereghet and Yeha 2 :ahaz winding then: 
way to lha coast* the rugged roass of Bit Molekp and the view 
over both aaas my husband said^ as mterestmg a 

natural view as it possible to conceive. The clouds had 
fortunately rolled thomselTea up fesr tho ixicasion. 

We had, however, during our stay bo much wet that 
wa had a special fixe to dine by^ and by it a very rudely 
constructed clothes-horsa to dry our drippiog garments. 
Our kitchen fira wa$ the constant resort of the Bedouin of 
the neighbourhoHid* coming to sea ns and bring provisTone 
to sell. We had plenty of milk and ouc day bought a tiny 
calf for three rupees. The camebmen who skinned it tried 
to keep the bead as their perquisite, but Matthaios secured 
it and put it in our soup. To our surprise the two Bomali 
servants, Hashi and Mahmoud, would in coiiscquence eisit 
none of the soup nor any meat. They usually ate anything 
that was going. 

A lauie Bedou brought da some green oranges and 
potatoes, which were really the roots of a eonvolvulus ; they 
were not bod when baked in the ashes, but hard wheu boiled. 
He also brought us a sweet herb which they use to stubT 
pillows with- Tho greetings of the Bedon always amiLse 
US I they first put cheek to cheek and then mb nost^ in the 
moat matter-of-fact waVj so we may uafer that this mode of 
salutation is in vogue m the Mahm country. It was pleasant 
to be among such friendly people^ who had no horror of us 
and did not even ^em much surpri^d at seeing us there, oud 
to be able to go off quite alone for a ^ramble so safely. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

BA.UK TO TiLK OCEAI^ 

Aitee Beveral days at Adahan we climbed down northward.. 
Otir journey only three miles along a Tery narrow valley, 
but we made much more ol \t climbmg alter plants and 
shelle. We stopped Bit the first little flat place that would hold 
our tents, a sort ol small shell more than knee-deep in that 
awful grass i and ihongh we really enjoyed thiit camp lor tw'o 
daya^ pain was our portion all the time. The scenery was 
magnificent, and all the more striking that the mountainSp 
having cuat off their lichen covering, gleamed out in their 
glowing red. All round ns there such steepness that it 
w^as a w^ork of great difficulty to set np my camera anywhere* 
"We had a very steep descent after that over sharp stouea 
to the plain, my husband and 1, as nsiuah when on foot, 
etarting before the others, and though we were sorry w^hen 
we finally quitted the inountains, we were glad enough to 
find ouTBcIvea on our camels again, to be carried to 8uk, 
where we decided to stay, Bts we heard that the sultan's boat 
was there and the sultan himself was not bo very far off. 
We wiEhed to engage the ship for our return to Aden* 

Before leaving the e.S. Canara my husband bad bogged 
the captain to take a letter to Bombay requeating that the 
BJ.S.N* Co* would sand a steamer for ust and let us know 
about it by some dhow. A dhow had arrived from Bombay 
with no letter for us, but with news of the plague; so wc 
beci=Lme afraid that if the plague prevented the steamer 
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from coming und we wmttjd for it, we might have to stiok 
on Sokutni dming the whole of the sontli-west monsoon. 
My huabaDd therefore begin parleying nbout saiiing-boftta 
and had sent Ammar from Adahanj and the Biilttm bad 
sent hiB captain up to meet US- 

I^r. Bohweinlurth sees in the present Home of Sokotnii a 
Hindoo origin* and the survivoi of the Hindoo name Diu 
Snkutnra^ ’which the Greeks, Otfter thoir easy-going fashion+ 
changed into Dioscorides. This is verj^ mgenious und inoaL 
likely correct. Wien the Portngtiese reached the ifllmd in 
1538, they found the Arab sheikh dwelling at the capital 
called Zokop now in rumSj and still called Snk, a surviyal 
doubtless of the original nmue* 

The old capital of Zoko is a delieions spotj and the mins 
arc buried iu groves of palm-trees by tbe side of a large and 
deep lagoon of fresh water i this lagoon is only separated 
from tbe sea by a narrow belt of sand and shinglfii^ and it 
seems tO me hig hly probable that this wasj the ancient 
Larbonr where the boats in search of the precious products 
of the island found shelter. The sonthem const of Amhia 
affords many instances of these silted harboarst and the 
northern coast of Sokotrn is similar, many of the lagCKOnst cr 
kb^rs as they call them^ being deep and running over a mile 
inland. The view at Stik over the wide lagoon fringed with 
palm groves^ on to the jagged heights of Mount Haghier 
rising immediately behind^ is, I thinkp to be placed amongst 
the most onchanting pictures I have ever seen- 

Extensive excavation at Suk might probably bring to 
lig ht. ffl 5 me interesting relics of the earlier inhabitants of this 
island, bnl it would have to be deep, aa later edifices have 
been erected here i and labonx and tods would have to be 
brought from elsewhere. 

The present capital is called Taniarida by Arabs and 
foreigners^ and Hmlibo by the nativeSp and its comlmction 
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is qTiite of a moScm date; the name is apparently a Latin 
form of the Arabic or date fruity which tr(?e is largely 

cnltivateii there. 

Mach is said by old writers about the Greek coloaiets 
who ciuiie to Sokotra m ancient tiniea, but T cannot help 
thinking that the Hdleiiie world never carried its enterprise 
mneh in this direction, for, if ihe Greeks did, they have left 
no trace wliatsoever of their existence there, 

I shotild think few places in the world have puraned the 
even tenor of their vvay over so nnmy centories as Sokotra 
has, Yakut, writing Seven hundred years ago, speaka of 
the Araba as ruling here l the author of the '^Pcriplasi * more 
than one thonsand years ago telis na the aame thing; and 
now we have a representative of the Bame country and the 
BaTne race governing the island stiU. 

Sokotra luia followed the fortunes of Arabia ; throughout, 
the same political and religious influenced which have been 
at work in Antbia have been felt here. Sokotra, like Arabia* 
baa gone through its several stages of Pagan, Christimi, and 
Mohnnimedau beliefs. 

The first time the island came in contact with modem ideas 
and modem civilisation was when the Portuguese occupied, 
it iti 1538, and this was, as we have seen, ephemeraL Them 
the island fell under the rod of Wahabi persecution at the 
beginning of thia century, as did neairly the w'holo of Arabia 
in those days. In 1B35 it was for a abort time brought 
under direct British influence, and Indian troops encamped 
on the plain of Tarnarida. It was then uncertain whether 
Aden or Sokotra would be chosen ns a co al ing station for 
India, and Lieutemvut W eUated was sent in the Palinurus 
to take li survey of it j but doubtless the harbourless condi¬ 
tion of tbc islnud^ and the superipr position of Aden in that 
respect, caused tho decision in favour of Aden. 

The ail vantages Aden afforded for fortification and for 
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commaiitling the mouth of the Red Sea influeueed the 
df!cits{gn^ (uid Sokotra, with it3 fair mountsdns and rich 
fertility^ wtts again allowed to relapsa into it^ pristine state 
of quiescence, and the British soldier was conrlcmncd to 
eojoum on the barren, burning rocka of Aden, instead of in 
this island paradise. 

Finally, in 1876, to preTent the island being jicquired by 
any other nation, the Britiab Government entered into a 
treaty with tba enltan, by which the latter gets BGO dollars 
a year, ajid binds himself and his heirs and successors, 
* mnongst other things, to protect any vessel, foreign or 
British, with the crow, pa^^sertgers, and cargo, that may be 
wrecked on the island of Sokotra and its dependencies/ and 
it is understood that the island is never to be ceded to a 
foreign power without Britisb consent. 

A more peaceful, law-abiding people it would be hard to 
find elsewhere—such a ahaq) contrast to the tribes on the 
South Arabian coast. They seem never to quarrel amongst 
LlieniBelves, an far as vr^ could sec, and the few soldiers 
Sultan Salem poeseases have a remarkably easy time of it. 
Our luggage waa in variably loft about at night without 
anyone to protect it, and none of it was stolen, and after onr 
joumeyB in Southem Ambia the atmosphere of security was 
exceedingly agreeable. 

The only thieves were the white and yellow vultures who 
sat on guard around otir kikhen and were always ready 
to carry o2 our meat, and made many valiant attempts to 
do &o- 

Jloney is scarce in the island, and so are jealousieSp and 
probably the Bedouin of Sokotra uiU remain in their bucolic 
innocence to the end of time, if no root of bitterness in tire 
shape of modem civilisation is planted amongst them. 

It is undoubtedly a providential thing for the Sokotran 
that his island is harbourless, that his mountains are not 
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ttuiifetous, and that the modiim world is not so keen about 
dragon's-blood, which k stiU called ‘the blood of two 
brothers,' franldiiccnse and myrrh, aa tho ancients were* 

A thing we regretted very much in leaving Sokotra w'as the 
delightful peace of travelling without an armed escort, 
which we had not enjoyed for years ; we knew tkb should 
soon be travelling again with soldiers in Ajabia. 

There is a wretched hamlet of Somali at Suk, which had 
been visited by us from Hadibo. 'Vfe had only one night at 
Snk. and in the moming my husband and Matthaios w'liut off 
on foot to Huulah or Haulnl to see the boat. This is whoro 
the sultan lives. T believe tie host was actiiEiJly at Klior 
Dilisha. Tliey did not think it would have been so far or 
they would have taken camels. It was a three-mile tramp 
iu the sand. 

My hnsbtmd and Matthaios came back from TTaulah very 
hot and tired, not having seen the sultan; he was sleeping or 
preying nil tho time, the mode in which Moslems say ‘ not 
at homo '—in short ho was keeping out of the way. They 
described tho boat as everything that was delightful, though 
people not so well aceuatonied as we were to voyaging in 
these ships might not agree with them, hut it was imposihls 
to come to terms. They had had a very stonuy interview 
with the sultan'a captain, who said that 1,000 rupees was 
the lowest price. My husband said he bad paid no mors for 
iho Hteamer, and we had all had beds providsd and food; 
bOO was his hJgheEt price. 

Tlic sultan bas a miserable houae in a very uneomfortabla 
epot, surrounded by a few huts belonging to fishennen, who 
go oat on little rafts made of bundles of palm-loaf ribs to 
drop the traps for fish. 

We than moved to Hadibo again, going along the shore, 
aud encamping quite in a different place io that m which 
wc -were at first; we were in a nice date grove by the lagoon 
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and close to the beach. We now cominenced a time of 
drcadfu] uncertainty as to how or when wa could lea\"e the 
i^ud. 

Hearing nothing from the Bultan, MatthaioE was sent 
on a camel to offer 800 rupees, and returned most indignimt, 
2,000 being the lowest price asked, i.e. I24i, Later tho 
captain came, agreed to the 800, and said my husband must 
pay 400 at Eunset to get wood and water. 2 \b the men 
never came for the money till we w^ere in bed, they were sent 
off till nest nioming, when they came very early and asked 
for paper to write the contract. My husband produced gomcj 
with pen and ink. They said they could only svrito with a 
pencil, but when that was got the capt^^n said 500 must bo 
paid : he did not want it himself, nor yet the sultan, but 
the sailors did ; my hiiaband then said he would complain 
to the Wuli of Aden, and they all saddanly departed, and 
the captain* we heard, went to Kadhoup, where there was 
another boat* in order to prevent its owner spoiling the 
sultan's bargain. 

Two days after w'e hM a message to eay we were to pay 
the Avhoie BOD rupees at once, that tho Gultan w'as coming to 
fetch it himself, and that we should positively start that 
day. 

No aultan came, but next day a very affectionato letter 
from him said he would come round with the ship at sunset. 
We had to forgive his non-appearance that time^ as there 
was such a storm that we could not, in any case^ have 
passed the surf. Next day be came by Innd to the castle, 
where we had seen him, and sent to ask my husband to 
bring the money; so he weet, attended by mymhdons 
bearing money-bags, pen, and paper, but as the sultan w*0uid 
not sign the contract* the money was brought back- At 
midday there was an apology scut with two lambs and a 
little calf, and at sunset the saltan really arrived at our 
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CR-mpt signed the cantmct^ and carried off the money; bo wc 
left next day. 

Wa had plenty to do^ so wore quite cHccnpied all this 
time, I used to develop photographs, for 1 htui my dark 
tent Siet up. 1 had awful trials to beoj. The water was eo 
warm that the gelatine frilled in spite of alum, and what was 
wfirae^ when I put the negatives in the hyposnJphate of 
soda they ran off their supports like so much hot starch. 
Some I saved, but I never dared do more than carefally dip 
them ill the ' hypo/ and even then it seemed to froth up at 
onCKp I had a good many nagatives marked by thisi and 
had to smooth off the bubbles with my hands^ regardless of 
their colour, and I had to work at night for coolness* 

We had very little milk ’while there ; none till tho last 
two days. A man was drinking a bowLEnl in our camp, and 
this is the surprising way in which he did it i he dipped his 
hand in and sucked his lingers (not clean ones at hist), and 
so contmued till he had finiahed it all up. Our visitors u&sed 
semetimes suddenly to htury off to pray, choosing a bit of 
damp sand, and w^heii they returned some of the aand was 
Eticking to their foreheads. The longer that Band stayed 
□n the bettcTj it was considered a Bign of a religious man. 

We Lad an ancons battle with white ants also, A 
liaEdLei was nearly devoured by tbeiu, but our best Bteamor 
raiment was preserved by the inner lining of American 
cloth, though they w'ere sitting on it in sbeeta. We had 
remarked in South Africa that they never eat mackintosh. 
The basket w as brOEhed over the sea, steeped in the lagoon, 
and inundated with hoilmg This was the only thing 

attacked of sJJ that we had left behind when we wetre iu 
Hadibo the first time- 

Our brown ship, 70 feet in length by 15 wide, did really 
look a very * mere nutshell ’ to go 500 miles over the great 
ocean in, but it w as fur, far hotter than acme wo biid been in* 
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Fro til the deck Sokotm looked ftlmost too Ijeautifnl to 
leave. 

The weather was very roagh, the sihlors not nearly ready, 
and it was midday before we iftartecL By this time ail the 
&er\'aiiLii were prostrate+ and tnj hnsband had to get the 
aailors to help him bx setting up onr beda^ and anrangirtg 
the baggage in the pl43,ce between decka as temp which was 
34 feet high, and, as the beds had to be tied to each other, 
2 feet apart, ae well as to the aides of the ^hip, we had to 
bend low and step high when moving about. The two 
Komali servants managed wonderfully to take it in turns 
to be well aftciif a bit* but MatthmoS was one of the ’worst, 
GO food was a difficulty and his wrath was great when, 
Mahmoud having made us tea hke ink, ha fo’und the tea 
tanister empty. We had rough weather enough, but the 
wind ’was favourable^ We were always afraid of fallsng 
off our seats at mt>als, for we were perched anywhere, on 
anything we could get, ronnd our kitchen box as a talde. 
Bruifies alone wore not the cause of our terror, but the 
fact ia that the sailors were always shaldng their raiment 
and making those searching and successful inveatigiLtions, 
accompanied by that unmistakable movement of the elbows 
and backs of the tbnmb-nails, which literully * give one the 
creeps.' 

Tlie captain had a compass^ but no other Tustniment of 
any kind, and none of the sailors seemed to know the wny. 
They sho’wod ns islands, whicb we knew to be such, the 
African coast, and Cape Guardafui wLera we knew it could 
not be. 

On the third evening we saw the Asiatic coast, and at 
sunset Tvo saw the jagged Jebei Shemsban Tory hir a’wsy, 
^ind of course hoped to see it nearer next day. But when we 
woko in the morning, my husband w ent out to see the cause 
of the unusual rocking of the ship and still more unusual 
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silti^nce, and found everyone asleep and the ship lying to 
ont of sight of any land. 

The captain said they unagined we had passed Aden in 
the dajk, oaid thinlnng they should soon be among rocks or 
coral-reefs had stopped j a dreadful uproar then arose, and 
everyone on the ship shontad different directions for Eteering. 
My husband deeired them to steer north that we might find 
land, as ncfiie of them had any idea of onr longitude. At last 
we saw a steamer, presumably from Aden, and getting north 
of her and Btecring west we at length had Africa on our 
port side again, and reached Aden by the following aanrisc, 
though it took ua till two o’dodt to gat into port. 


BELED FADHLI AND BELED YAFEI 

CH.y?TER XKXV 

EXi'EnrEjrcES min Tiua yaeui sui.tan 

In tlie stLHie year, 189^, booh afttp our return tiithcr from 
Sokotm. we left Aden to eisploro the Yafei tmd Fodlili 
conntries. Our preparations for this expedition were made 
under qmto different and much happier circanifitanees ftom 
those which attended our last journey from Aden to the 
interior of Arabia, t.e, the Sadhramont. Wo received overy 
help that could be given us by General Ciinragham, Colonel 
HayeS'Sadler, Captain Wadoeoii, and, indeed, everyone from 
whom we asked assistance was most kind. We took with us 
only our servant Matthaios, the Greek, Musaben, an elderly 
man from the Aden troup, as jemadar or manager of the 
soldiers and go-between generally; and three or four soldiers. 
No interpreter was necessary, I am glad to say, this time. 
We left Sheikh Othman on Febmaiy 28,1697, for our 
nine hours' ride to Bir Mighar, sorry to have to mako so 
long a jonmey the first day. At first we wont past pretty 
gardens and villas, but soon left these traces of ci'viliaition 
behind as, and the way went through desert, sometimes 
salty, sometimes sandy, sometimes bare, and sometimes with 
low bushes, now straight, and at others wending among 
sand-hills with clifls to leeward, and ribbed Bnd rippled like 
water. In some puxts every trace of path is smothered 
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liy Bandf and quickjsand slso tntist be ^^rily aToided, We 
pac&aed tba miDS of an old town neiit Sheikh Othman, and 

mile^ on, Imad. a wretched-looking colleotion of bmsh- 
wocwi hntg around a dar, or tower, still in Enghfih land. 

This place ie, about ChriEtma^ time, ihe scene oi a fair 
to which all the neighbouring tribes gather, so a good etudy 
can be made of the native tongue®. 

A few patches o£ ground had the sand eeraped off into 
hanks, and were aw'aiting rain to sow some crops for fodder, 
hut looked as if they bad been waiting n long tinieH This 
caravan road acrosa the Abyan is very old ; its monotony 
is IneKpressille, for the mne hours to Bir Migliar. At the 
Ei;vth hour the road to Hawasb goes off to the left. As we 
approached the well of Mighar the signs of population 
increased, and a few scruhhy s^cacias grow near. There are two 
wells a mile apart; the farther, where wo cncampod, w as 
once protected by a fort, now in ruins. A few years ago a 
hundred Yafei surprised the Padhli^ and sacked the fort, which 
has not since been repaired. Many parties of travoUers were 
gathering ronnd this well for tbe night; one husband and 
wife w'ho took alternate ebarge of a baby slung in a atraw 
cradle and a goat; another pair with their hou&ebold goods, 
baby, and many fowk on a camel, while they w^ere each 
laden with more fowls. 

We pasFved a cold night, and were very tired; our thingi 5 | 
having been packed on board the baggalla in which w^e came 
from Sokotta^ wxrc not in marching order. We Only madn 
n short journey of six miles next day patst AJ Khabt, which 
was just the same sort of place as Imad, We had to take 
a most circuitous route to resich it, and it was hard to realiise 
that all the banks we wound amongst were fields waiting 
for rain. Haghcri Ask, our next halt, was even a yet more 
wretched hamJet—about six reed huts, aud about as many 
goats and jackal-like do^. 
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Our tents were most unatoadily pitched an sand. There 
13 B. good wrU, and there has been a village here ' from the 
first, jui the Arabs say. There are many traces of SDtiqnitv; 
and nuinerons pieces of glass, good pottery, and bangleB lie 
about. There are three ruined tombs and some gniaJler ones 
of mud hrieks, and they make mud bricks there still. The 
viUagefl of the Abyan arc most poverty-strickeii places. 

The first day we had our eameis loaded vvttb jowari, aiid 
at Bir hlighar we took up fuel. From Eagberi Ask to 
Kanfar is abont six mi les, and w'e spent two hours over it. 
Trees becanie more unmeroua, good large ones, chiefly 
armck and acacia, and a few small feu-palms. There 
were quantities of birds’ nests, in every way a contrast to 
ours : for, instead of warm woolly ones, safe from wind and 
rain iu the innermost recesses of our soft-Ieavod, easily 
climbed trees, these were loose open-work aity little baskets, 
dancing ou the outer tips of the thorny branches. The 
scenery in the desert part was much improved by mirages of 
beautiful bine lakes and stream a. nearly under our feet. 
Once, on the journey, we thought the piping times of peace 
bad come to au abrupt end. The army of three became a 
vanguard, one who was riding having very suddenly turned 
himself into infantry, the guns were taken out of their 
calico bags and cocked, hut the supposed enemy turned out 
to be only six or eight men carrying great rods of skins and 
huge dry gourds for sole, eo the rifles were packed up again. 
Some bad aTartini-Henrys and one or two of the camel-men 
bad matchlocks. 

Since leaving the British Empire we had been in the 
Fadhii country tifl we reached the Wadi Banna, or Benna, 
the boundary between the Beled Fadhli and Beled Yafei. 
then winding indeed was our way, for we were in thick wood 
swords and daggers had to be used to cut a path, and we 
were brought to a standatill more than once, with our heads 
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bent under trees, not d^temg to lift them. It would be easy 
for the mhftbitanta to stop an Enemy*s attack here* Tlie 
smell ol the aiTuck is not at all ple-asant. Two T’Mhli were 
once Elirected into the BanriBi Led by the Yafei of A1 Hn^n, 
and w heQ they were in the wood they aet fire to it EUid bnmt 
thciTL The inhahitaiits do tiE:5t venture ofif the path. Tliere 
are quieksajids in some poJts of the wadi. 

We encamped not far from the town of Kanfar^ amongst 
some large amok bushes on the sand, and amrmnnded by 
mcninds scattered over with bits of glass. There has been a 
success ion of towns here, and the present one is sitnated 
on large mounds near aome somewhat minous forts. It 
’would take an immense quantity of digging to come on 
Himyaritic remains. Many gold coins are found, and set on 
the jembias; our old Musaben had two on his dagger, about 
four hundred years old. Wc were told that Bonbakr-bin- 
Said, sultan of the lower Tafeit wai3 to come in two day^ to 
keep the least of a saint. Wall Abdullahdjin-Amrj who is 
buried hero. In the meautiuie wa surveyed our surroundinga 
while awaiting Mb coniing, Tlie ground under the armck 
bufihoB ia perforated through and through by rata with 
bushy tips to their tads, as far as the utmost branch 
eTttends. Souiatimes we felt our feet sinking, and discovered 
we w^ere walking over the site of a vaniehed bnsh. There is 
till old ruined castle, vrith pretty berriug-bone patterns and 
open-work windou^. The prineipfiJ well, a little distance 
Irom the town, is very close by the present fortress, where 
the sultan Hves. There is a gunpowder factory of a primitive 
kind, for there is plenty of saltpetre to be found close by. 
We went all about the village quite comfortably with a 
couple of Yafei guards, and the people were civil We saw 
curious ovens, like pots with lids, and osen returning with 
the dustpans they use for scraping the sand off the cultiviible 
soil, and many prepanttioua for the feast in the way of food 
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and very smart new indlgo-dyed clathes. Photography, 
sketching, and unpacking the gifts for the euJtan occupied 
our time. The mosquitoes were awful. 

The Bultan came to vfsit us vary suddenly on tho afternoon 
of hiB arrivjil—a rather LaudaDruo, alydooking man. TJo 
wore n purple velvet jacket omhroideref] with gold, and a 
many coloured turban and waist-cloth forming a petticaat 
to bis knees and leaving his fit legs bare. His com* 
plexioo is of a greenish brown. His first question was as 
to my husband's ago, that of the Wali of Aden, and of various 
other officials. He brought some hemey and made himself 
most agreeable till we apoke of going to A1 Kara. He then 
immediately began to apeak of danger. Ho read the letter 
of introduction with mora discretion than I have observed 
in any of the Arab sultana I have seen. Instead of reading 
to a crowd of slaves, he banished all but one very coufideutial, 
though dirty man. who was lame and carried" a long lanci! 
adorned with aOver bands, and read this letter and one 
previously sent. When he left, my husband told him the 
sooner he sent a message as to the possibilities of going to 
A1 Kara the better it would he for him; and w'e also told 
ariisaben to tell tho Bedouin there would be money for them, 
aud also to mention to tho sultan that we had a gun that he 
might hope for 

IL appeared, after much fruitless negotiation, that the 
miTtan was determined to cheat the Bedouin. He arrived very 
soon after breakfaat. U. heforo seven, and demauded 600 
rupees for himself, which ho immediately lowered of liis ow'u 
accord to 400 rupens, and ga ve us to understand danger would 
be averted if we paid this sum. He carried off lOO rupees for 
coffee and a bundle of tqrhans and other garmeuts. No one 
but Musihen was to know of the money, and the fat parcel 
he himself stuffed into the clothes of his dirty confidant 
explaining to us and them that he should only show an' 
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aluminiuTO box as liia »ole gift, and ^Talked off holding it 
OBtentationftly between hk finger and thumb- Later vfe 
walked round the castle, and were let into the courty&td- 
Tlie enltan saw na from a window in his tower, art! 
beckoned tis up- We had to go through gateways on all 
sides of the tower, so that they can quite command the 
eniiance. AVe went up a high blinding stair to a tootu 
about 10 feet square, where we sat on the fimr and lifld 
coffee with cloves and no sugar, lind a coarse kind of sweet¬ 
meat. His first queetion was, ‘ Where is the gun ? ' I 
Bald, * AVhere is A1 Kara?' So he laughed niewily, and 
said* *Alou shaU not go to Al Kara till 1 have the gtm.* So 
I told him he should not haTS the guu tiU we hml been. 
Tie then told my husbEind be must pay 1,000 rupees and 
the gun first, and ha would manage the Bedomn ; but my 
huahsmd said be would pay afterwards, and not mora than 
400 rupees. So this conversation went on, and we left. 
Mneabcn was sorpriaad that we had bean admitted. 

We spent our days taking long walks in the cnltivfttcd 
fields, atepping on banks hetw*een the canals, or itbrs. TheTie 
were many trees, and acres of dukhan gwiwn for msking oil. 
gilgil, and ‘^thcr crops; and the ehade, the birds, the 
greenery, and water made it a pleasant relief from the sandy 
mounds. The workpeople are slaves of the subordinate race 
of Hagheri- There ajre really very few Arabs. Watchmen 
or scarecrows, with long canes, stand on high platfontia 
Mattered about. The old well has veiy-much-wom stones 
round iU month, and had ouce an extensive building over it. 
Com is ground in a mill made fmm the hollowed tmnk of a 
tree with a camel going round and round. It was amuinng 
to see the litth* children with their arms hold aloft bound upi 
in leaves to their clbow's, tn keep their hands nice, as they 
had Iteenldvcd with henna for the festival. 

Jcbcl Oabcil is the acropolis of the ancieut Kanfur, 
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abant '300 feet high aus] a yiaiu'ter of a mile long, with a 
don b 1-0 fort on the top, containing an area of about ItHJ 
a(]uarfl yards. The outer wall is htiiJt of fine largo stoneSp 
and the interior has a beautiful foundationi evidently 
HimyaritiCp and commands an extensive ^icw. The tomb 
of the saint whose feast it was is surra untied ynih tombs^ all 
in disrepair, but covered with verj' pretty carved wood. The 
procession passed our camp boih going and coming, and 
B^as an interesting siglit. Cjnite early I was begged to come 
out and aee crowds of vi^omeu and girls, who Iiad come to 
^hsit me with their new clothes, sonic indigo-dyed and some 
of red ingrain. They wear the same shape as in the 
nadhramout, but do not cover their faces. They have a 
good deal of feweJIeryp and paint their faces yellow. I did 
not see any of the fantastic patterns I saw in the Hadbramout 
on the faces. Firat came four men with lances, dancing tn 
and fro, then the sultan on a camel, dressed in red and 
purple and gold, and after him about thirty soldiers. A 
largo white and red flag followed. On his return the sultan 
stopped and delivered a short address, the bystanders 
assenting by shouting ‘ Nahm [ Nahm ! ' 

The snltan CEiinc constantly, alwaya raising his demaDds, 
One afternoon he came and said * Where is the gun ?" 

* Under that bed ; you cannot have it now*" 

" I should hke to see Lhe cartridges,' spJd the sultan. 

■ They are packed up,* 

^fy husband then did what might seem rude here but is 
all the fashion there : he walked out of the tent and w^ent off 
a little distance with Matthaios and Musaben to have a 
consultation ; and the sultan got up and stood craning hie 
neck and trying to listen, but. I chattered and babbled to him 
to pmvent his doing so, and finding he could hear nothing he 
said in a very cajoling sort of tone + 

" Ai Jvara is sucIl a very nice place i yon would like to 
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fkifi lit* asked me Just to let him see gnu and Eoine 
more clothes, and when my husband retnmed begged for 
more nioney ; but lie put on aji air o£ great indignation and 
impatience and said : 

f \STien we say a thing onee it is enough/ and ivhen the 
Kidtan began again he said ‘ Baa ! ‘ (Enough !) bo loud that 
bis majesty hastily departed. 

Finally, when ho could not got what be wantod, and wc 
saw it wafi not safe to tniat ourselves in the bandfi of so shifty 
u man^be became so inBisteut llmt my huabaud told him * he 
had socn enough of him; he might leave our camp; we 
would not tmvel with him/ OfT went the sulLan in each a 
burry Ibat ho left his stick behind, and sent ua a message 
that we were not to pass another night in hi& countn\ We 
bcnt back a meBsage that we would not stir till morning. 
When the siiUan wa#i gone we had and 1 w^ talking 
lo a dirty UtUe hoy of five ealied Bonhakr and a bigget one 
called Alh to whom I was giving liHnps of sugar dirdod by 
the journey. We were laughing -well at the sultan, calling 
him all sorta of names expreasing our scorn of his mean¬ 
ness, when to GUI amusemexit we found these Were Ida sons. 
He came blmGelf about dawn next day to say we Were to go 
back over the Wadi Banna* and not the shortest way to the 
part of the Fadhli country, which is beyond tho Yafei^ unless 
we gavttf him more money. We would not speak to him 
ourselves, so he bad to talk with the servants (w^ho were con^ 
tinning packing) all the vrhile, andwe let him see the greatest 
sauusement on our pan. Muaihen was moat anxious to go 
rui, hut the difficulties delighted Matthaios^ as he wae so 
frightened that he wished to go back at any price, YSTien 
we did go^ about sis o'clock* we only went a veuy little W'ay 
in the prescribed direction, then turned Tound* and took the 
path we desired, our army now h^ing a rearguard, rushing 
up hillocks to watch for pursuecs. We reached A1 Khaur, 
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& vtUiigts with mjiiiy niineJ CABtlee, and camped in frightful 
dust, Tho 'Wavic Abdallah bin Abdnrrahman had been 
fiont by the Fadhli buUilii tu waleome cu. He proved a very 
agreeable travelling companion- He fs young and refined 
looking. 

We saw a great deal of cattle abont. There h a sheer 
rock overhanging the village 1,000 feet above the plain. My 
husband aaceuded Jebel Sarrar to sefi the mina. A fine 
paved roadt protected by lortSp climbs up past a curion^ 
square atone said to be full of money^ and goes Eigsag 
through a narrow gnlly like the walla at Zimbabwe. My 
hiiahand having heard of the stone from the wastitp very 
much astonished the gnides by pointing it out to them iUid 
saving " There is money in that atone/ At the top there is a 
very strong fortress with many walla, and three cisterns just 
like the stualler of the tanks at Aden, with steps down into 
them, all covered with cement. This has been a very strong 
fortification, protecting and overlooking the whole of the 
Abyau from Jebel Goddam beyond tihnkra to Jebel Shem- 
shan at Aden. The Abyan is the low" plain by the sea. 

The following day we started for Hirgheg, The country 
is all irrigated by water brought from Masima by a chtmijel 
called Nazai. At the comer of the Wadi Hassan the 
branch off in every direction. The sources belong to the 
Yafeij and the FadbJi pay theiu annually 25 Maria Theresa 
dollar, a basket of datest ftTid a turban for the Eultan, but 
the management is in the hands of seyyids in inam for over, 
they being supposed to be neutral, for fear a war might 
produce a drought. Stilh m time of war the water often is 
cut off. The batiks of the abrs were full of castor-oil bushes, 
c^3ttou, myrtle and tamarisk^ all smothered wdth a pretty 
creeper covered with yellow fiowere and little scarlet gourds. 

Dirgbcg lies Just on the left hank of the Wadj Hassan in 
an almost desert place. There arc many dars, or towers* 
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wli&re the wealthy Ambs^ of Fi'hom theno ia a conpii^enible 
poptilaEion, live. The servile tribe of Hagheri live in reed 
but*; we Bftw them threehing gilgil and vetch. There are 
a market and a few sbop^, T had no trouble abont taking 
pbotographa^. Oncct however^ oJie of our attendents asked 
a man to move out of my way and gave him a little push. 
Ont he pnlled bia ghembia^ and there was a ecrijnmage very 
dangeroua tg tny caioem and it-B apputtepaiicea^ aa they vrere 
going to be uaed ua wea|Hjne of defence by oux attendants. 
1 ruahed into the midst, and they stopptsd fighting to tell me 
not to tie afraid, and peace waa restored. I think it requires 
some courage to plunge out of the tent into the burning 
Band with the camera^ hnt it never seemB m hot onco one is 
out. We were given over by onr soldiers to the charge of 
two inhabitants of Dirgheg, and were quite (dated at hearing 
oti other fmlhority thixn our own, ' They can spe^k Arabic/ 
We had oa our return to the (jamp the delightful pleasure 
of a letter from Sultan Boubflikr, making another try for 
thic gtln^ and raying he would come and take ue to AI Husn. 
The messenger was fetched^ and scornfully told by my 
husband that it was too late; wa would not tliink of 
travelling wiih eo bad a man. T said, ‘ You have a great 
thief for your Bulf on, and a great Har/ and told him all about 
the money and clothes be had secretly taken; so, no doubt, 
he had to difigorge jsome after all. YlTi&aben laughed veiy 
much, and said my imitation of the Bulton'e mojinsr was so 
good he muBt get two elieikhs to hear the Eihi mimic the 
Yafei pultan. The Yafei messenger was much interested, 
d told the whole story, and how w'e had gone roTiiid three 
trees and deported otir own woy^ adding, * The sultan could 
see us from his own castle '; and he baid* ‘ Yes, he did.' We 
told him all his conduct wee WTitxcn down and sent jeelcrday 
to the Wall of Aden, so now' he might be mny and irightene<l. 
We said we had been treated well by all the other Yafei we 
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had met, but the eultan wanted to cheat both them and ns. 
Indeed, it grieved ns to hear the kind Yafci sjpoken of with 
horror and detestation by the Tadhli, but no doubt they 
have ft different point of view tn ours. 

We wont to another viJlagP called Abr Sbebba, more 
under the mountains. We were ahown about very civilly, 
iiiid taken to the door of a large dar, and asked if we wished 
to go in. We did not know if we were wanted, so made an 
indefinito answer- There wsa it difference of opinion, and at 
last they add the Bibi should go in ; so 1 crossed the conn 
and entered the house, and had hardly done so w'hen my hand 
w'as seized, ftnd I was dragged by a man through black dark¬ 
ness upward and round and round, I stepped high, and, as 
quickly as 1 could, rushed after him. At the third round 
T saw a little light shining cm the roughest possible shallow- 
earthen steps, and was pulled into a little room, where I w-as 
greeted with cries of aniazeroeui by some women, and then 
continued my way unaided tu the top of the tower. The 
parapets were omamenteil with gazelle horns. After soma 
time 1 wanted to go down, but I was on my way taken to a 
large room where manners demanded I shmild settle down 
for coffee. Every one was ver)' kind, and for greater friend¬ 
liness a naked baby four motiths old was placed in my 
hands. When T wished to return it it was made to sit on 
my knee. It soon kindly cried, and was, to my joy, removed. 
It had never in its life been completely washed, though 
several large spots and tiimmings had been painted on its 
head. My husband joined me at last, and had coffee too. 

The first thing next morning, before our departure to 
Al Ma’a, another letter came from the Yafei sultan about 
A1 Husn : but the messenger w as told that once was enough 
to see that great thief {haramii, and he could take the letter 
back. It was fourteen miles to A! Ma'a, and took ua six 
hours. We passed up the Wadi Hnssan, and saw Al Hnan 
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in the distance. We did Viot go quite to th6 corner where the 
Wadi Hasaan turns east* It ia conaidered too near the YaJei 
frontier to be aafsp and the Fadhli ftlwaya used a narrow pass 
called Tarik al Kalia, going round Mount Ghcmah. It gets 
narrower and ateejier as it gtiea on KigKagging up slabs of 
shalot ■with only looin for one camel at a time. There arc 
any amount of ambush places, especially on the north aide. 
The pasa gees uphill, west to east^ and the steopeat end ia at 
the east. A sptir rons out west on the north side about 
fiO feet high, convenient to ahoot over* The approaches are 
quite open* It leads through Wadi Goddam to Wtidi 
Ilassan, and at the entraiice to Wadi HassamEadhli Bedouin 
are lor ever stationed to w'atch for Yafei attacks on a tiny 
jutting bill* Three meu of ours, Bheikhs who had come to 
meet i;s, galloped forward to eT^pltLin to them ivho we were, 
and ascerlain tbsit all rras safe. They fired a gun over our 
headsp There were a £ew^ baboons about. We saw' several 
little heaps of stenee, and wore told they marked spot^ where 
Ffldhli hii4 been shot by Y^Eifci, A very large heap ia 
formed by those who pass the valley safely for good Inck- 
We also passed the tomb of a seyyid with four large smooth 
aliOnes at the top anointed with oil for the Ed, Before 
reached A1 Ma'a the river-bed narrowed in from the other 
aide, and along the raised hank at short intervals were 
watch-towers of the Yafei. At A1 Ma’a they are quite close, 
about half a mik oS. at most. Ths country was still very 
arid and barren, but the mountams very fine, 

A1 Ma'a is a wtetebed hamlet, which has seen very much 
iretter days. There ate high ruined cftsties, destroyed by the 
present sultan, as A1 and its headmen w^ere once in re^- 
volt. Now there are only three or four Arah houses and a 
collection of reed huts. The valley is about t’wo mile^ widet 
and there are four or five Yafci towers near. Our escort were 
very much afraid. They mid tliat the Yalci might shoot 
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though ft cjftTition would bo necessary, and lay the blame 
on the Fadhlij so they would by no means kt us camp 
aDywhere but iu a moat disgustingly dusty place next the 
village; and they kept sharp watch all night, talking much. 
The towers protect the approach to the Wadi Theba, which 
hero goes up or comea down Irom Al Kara, The comitry 
round is in a perpetual state of ferment^ like Germany m the 
Middle AgeSp everj^ one on the look-out ior attacks from 
enemies. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

AMOKO TWE TADHLl 

We were tip md tiff before the mn roecj tmt parly being 
increased by Sultau Salem ^ brotheJr to the F&dhli Bultan. 
He was twenty ^ and thon^h not dark m colonhas woolly hair. 
He and the Koldiers and the wazir* Abdullah bin Abdurrah- 
niaiip rode at BOine dietance to onr left* betw^een na and the 
dangeroue Yafel tow^ers. Tha Goddam or Kadam nuage, 
which separates the Wadi Yeraniis from the Ahjaiij is a niaas 
of arid peaks, none reaching to more than *2,000 feet- A road 
leailB from A1 Ma'a aerpsa the monntains to the sen at Asala, 
We j!Eac:hed Karj'at el llaksof about ten, the valleys 
getting narrow^er and more woody and graispy as we ap¬ 
proached, There is an ancient fprt on a hill 650 feet above 
the valley^ and about 1,300 above the sea, with a glorious view 
over the Goddam Winge to the &ea. There is another fiiin of 
a round fort on the left of the valley. We w'snt on a mile to 
a delightful places where there were trees, water, and reeds^ and 
lieautiful views through shady glades to the mountuin peaks, 
imd many cattle. We wished to remain there, but were told 
ft was better to get on to Naab, as there was a little danger, 
W e qnite Tuiderstood that danger was a bogey to prevent us 
keeping them from a town, and we pointed ont that the 
Yaffil w'ere not likely to come down a light^oloured mountain" 
side with only a few tamarisks into a valley half a mile wide ; 

my hnsband firmly said wp would stay on the dean sand- 
Here we saw many baboons. The first niin is probably PerBion 
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or ArabTftTi, TLe g 0 coiid onft, *whiclj itt & mile ftrirthcir 
up the Wadi Yeramis than the first, is evidenriy Huayaritic. 
and protected the first town after Banma cm the way to the 
Hadhiamout. It is einsular, crowning a hill 300 feet high, 
and enclosing a space of 50 yards in diameter. On the north¬ 
east side it is protected hy five square towers, and has one 
gate to the south, It was the acropolis of a large town, 
lying in all directions, hut chiefly to the north-eaat. It has 
evidently been a place of consider able strength, as the Wadi 
Yeramis is only half a mile wide hero. There is a regular 
stream of water in a narrow channel, and the whole valley is 
green and fertile. 

Before we entered tliis narrow part of the valley, it wait 
enrious to see heiow the peaked muiin tains a fiat-topped 
effusion of basalt, culled horum, advanced forward. 

We made a very early stiirt nest morning, and gradually got 
into a thick low wood, but w here the Wadi Yeramis widened 
out there were only tamarisha. Our ascent was rapid, and 
after about an hour w-e turned due east, this part Ijehig very 
bare-looking. though there were a good many horrid acacias 
and also eophorhias with rounded tninks. We soon hmat 
upon a lovely plain all mapped out in fielde and abrs. It is 
sis mites to Kaab, and we took three hours. Wa passed 
through full two miles of tliia ferdlity, with three or four 
villages—Sonat, Kogat, Airaw a, and Old Naab, with mosque, 
muiar, and a fine old house all tumbling into ruins. Wadi 
Yeramis is much opened oat here, and the lower part is 
Imnndeil by the basalt in walla about :200 feet high, some¬ 
times with mounds within them again, and hillocks of the 
same formation as the high mountnius. This cultivated 
paradise is the property of Sultan Ahmet bin Salem, brother 
to Sultan Saleh of the coast, and may be sairl to be the pick 
of his whole efominions. 

Arrawa. or New Knab, has twenty-fnur shops, and the 
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sultan gets liolf a real (or Maria Theresa dollax) on all 
jiierchMid.iBe-caniels goiug up to the Delei \aiei. There 
’^vere many bale^i of merchandise in a sort of Gnstom-hotiEe 
when we arriTed at thi^s great centre of inland traffic. Wo 
eueamped on the opposite side of the wadi from the town 
of Arrawa^ which is perched on a raised piatcau of earth 
banks. Wlieji we halted, and had climbed up, there was a 
line of people waiting to salute ns. We and Sultan Salem 
walked in front, out eleven men with gTins walked behind, 
singing a vier^hasif ot Rolntation song, of which I have a 
copy* ^Ye halted again, and they fired ten salutefl; then vre 
advanced again, Snltan Salejn leading, when twenty of the 
local sultan's soldierB came forward and kissed his hand find 
shnok ours. Then thorn w as a refreshment of five or six cnp& 
of coffee and gingerT very w^eak,, on the floor in a tower. Tlicre 
W'ELS Tidik in the first cups, hut it became eshauated. We never 
saw the fmlt-an all the time we were tbere^ for tiiey said be 
had a wouiid in his leg- 

The earthen diils are about 30 feet high^ and wo had 
to go a very roundabout way to get up them by very narrow 
gnllies. My husband went up a hilij Temd, Just behind 
Nsab, with an old Arab fort on it above the Yeramisg which 
ends here I then begins Wadi Deban. with a clear coutbs 
uorth-eftst for three miles, then north, and then a long stretch 
east again. There w as a lovely view over the Tafei monn- 
tniue on the north and Goddam range on the south. A 
Dedon, Abdallah, who went with him told him all the names. 
Though he could underKtand when the Bedouin talked to himp 
he cotdd not nndervtaiid two talking togetben Abdallah said 
he had been a soldier in the sultan's servico, but when iiiy 
husband asked how long he answered, * Four, five, six years* 
1 have never had it written down,* The Bedon gave my 
husband some food called kJmrou, roast millet seeds put in 
a mug with boikd milk, not at all bad. 
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Tho Sultan Salem bln Baleh'e old abandoned castle bad 
some nice decoration about it. They left it becanse there 
were so jnany jiiint [Le. ghosts) in it. Our mforinont Lad 
not seen thenij but only heard of thein. 

March the l'2t.h my husbimd went up what be thought 
was the highest mountain of the Qoddam range, Mimeoko, 
Just htdilnd Naab, and made it 2,000 feetp but considered 
when he got to the top that its neighbour nuidenaab Was 300 
or 400 feet higher. The Tarik Minzoko goes between thenii 

The sultau sent to onr camp some l>o\v]a of food, soup* 
and a fowl cut np and cooked in gn^vy^ Tcry rich with oil 
and cmious- It would ha^e been good but for the stufTyp 
bitter taste of mjrrh, which they like so much to put in. 
their food. He aJflo aent ns red cakes of millet bread. 

A poet of Naah made a mergkazi on ns dining our stay, 
about our treatment l>y tbe Yafei snltaii : how ho had 
demanded money of ns and how’ be had bidden ns return to 
Aden, This w'aa tlionght so csoellent by eveiybody tbat my 
hnsband was forced to take a copy of ii from dictation and 
Sultan SaLom took a copy back to Sbukra. 

Onr party Wua now increased by another * prince," Sultan 
Haidar, son of the sultan of Naabp a person ddigbtful to 
contemplate. He was got up in Bedon styles bis hair* 
fluffy and long, tied back by a fillet and stuck out in a 
buBb bebiiid. He had a curious countenance and Yciy w^eak 
cyos. He was wurapped in a couple of large bine cotton 
cloths with very long fringes, half a yard at least. The 
cotton is plastered with indigo* even beyond the dye, and 
when calendered, as the clothes are when new, gleam puq>le 
and red. The richer 3 "ou are the bluer you arep and Sultan 
Haidar was vary blue indeed. The curious thing about 
these bine people is that, as the prominent parts cf the face 
and body ore tlic darkest, there is an odd insideniiut effect. 

’W'hilc in Naab we had our usual niinil?er i-f paticuts. 
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Lut the one ws wete most mtemted in WEts a woman who 
had a dreadlully sore loot. The fnol was vsry irmeh swollen, 
and there waa a sore on her instep and ankle in which one 
could nearly put one's fist. Thi^ had neTer been washed, 
though it had been going on for some years, and it had a 
flresfiing composed of half a pound or wj of dates stuffed into 
it. The poor ereaturt; lay on a sort of bedstead or charpai 
in a tidy little house consisting of one room and lighted only 
by the door. 

Uy husband set off at once half a mile back to camp to 
fetch the neccHs^iry relief and I waited, sitting on a cloak 
that Bfomeone rolled up on the floor, for there not even 
a carpet to sit on. I w^as afraid of yarious inoecte, hut T 
could not rudely stand, and 1 should have Itad to stand a 
good time as my husband bad a mile to w^alk. 

AVlien he returned he syringed the sore with Condy's 
fluid and I cleaned it with bits of waddingp and the woman 
with her nails in a way that made me ehndder, bnt she did 
not seem to hurt herself. Then we put on ^inc ointment. 
She drew her heddmg from under her foot so that the w^ater 
streamed tbrotigh the bed to the floor, which wwk earthen 
and Ijclow the level of the door. There was a b?g puddle, of 
CQurBc, and I feared they would have mud to contetid with, 
but a woman soon come with a basketful of dr>' sand, and 
by constantly brnshing it up W'lien wet into a palm-leaf 
dustpan quickly cleaned up all the mesa. 

We went daily to attend to this foot and at la^t, if not 
much better, it was improved by becoming thoroughly clean, 
fetot, leg and all, and ita poor owner W’as cheered and looked 
much brighter herself. 

We left her all the ainc ointment w^b had remaining to 
use first; a milk-tinful of ointment, composed by me from 
pure lannline. vaseline^ and jdne powdfir, to go on with, and 
some grease-proof paper to sptead it on. a lot of tabloids of 
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permangatiate o£ aiiJ clLr^tions to pour it fry in a 

water Very clean. 

Before the family would undertake to receive these final 
instractions we bad to wait while some elderly persons were 
fetched, reputed wiseacrss ciddontly, and it was liku t45ftcliing 
a class. The poor things, with such earnest were 

detenniriBcI to make very sure they all thorouglily undcistood 
W'hat to do. An old man took each thing and handed it to 
tlie husband, telliug him how to use it, sjid we all consulted 
as to the best niches in the roof in which to stow the things 
safely. They, at least, longed for us tn stay, and we felt sorry 
to go. One feels so helpless lace to face with such mhsery. 
I do hope she got wolL 

Tlie first day We visited this house a great crowd came 
after us, hut they were turned out wdth sticks and fastened 
out in a very ingenious w-ay. 

Most of the houses are snrToundod by a fence of prickly 
brushwooil, in which is an entrance S or 4 feet wide. 
Outside thie stimds, on its head, with its root m the a 
bush. The root has a rope of ivvisted paliu4eiif attached to 
it. You enter and pull the rope. The bush stands on its 
side then and blocks up the entrance; the rope is secured 
inside to a bar which is fixed across the thncEhold and no 
one can pass this etriiijge and thorny gate. The bush is, of 
course, ^nder than the gateivay. 

Certainly Arabians are not all that one expect. I never 
can believe that Mohainiiiedaris lu genernJ cun eotiftider dogs 
HO very unclean, when they have so many about them, and 
fme tiil>o in the Boudaii is called Kilab (dogs). We used to 
hear also that they all shaved their beads, leaving one lock 
only for Mchainmcd to draw them up into Heaven. Instead o| 
this they do ail kinds of things to their haiTj and the only 
people 1 ever saw with one lock were the Youronks in Asia 
Minor, and 1 think it was only a fashion. 
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Some people think that aJl tJae mile effortis of almrigiiifa 
and nniiultiVBted tribes arc inspired by truer wisdom than 
ajre the results of science and civilisation, Euid amongst other 
things, tnrbans are pointed out to na as lUi inHtaOflC of 
the good sense of people in hot diniatea, who know how 
necessary it is to protect their heads from the snn. If flOr 
why do sJme cover their heads with turbarts and some uot ^ 
liud why do those who wear turbans lake them off to cool 
their bcada in the eon, aud some accidentally leave a bit of 
head cKposed when they put the turban on without ever 
finding it out? Some never cover the middle of the head at 
all,' but only wind the turban round. My theoiy, which may 
be wrong, is that it Is really worn for ornament, as a diudem 
in the original sense of the w'ord, just tieii round the head as 
8 mark of dignity. 

Once or twice, our camp being on the for aide of the 
valley from the town, we managed to give the slip to tlis 
^earmac who otherwise would have accompanied tis, and 
sneaked up a very narrow little w^adi, where wc found a good 
TOany flowers and enjoyed this very much. 

Wild beasts live in holes in these hillH, and on the extreme 
top of the mountain my husband ascended, was found a big 
goat that had been killed in the wadi the night before. A 
little hairy animal called ouahri w'bs brought to our camp. 

' ‘Wien wo left Xaab we turned into the Wadi Beban to 
Ebariah—three hours and ten minutes, seven, geographical 
miles, four north-east and three north—and ascended 350 feet. 
Wadi Behan is a quarter of a mile wide near Naahjbut'after 
two miles opens out; and there are gardens, and now and 
again mnniug w'ater appears, and plenty of trees. At the 
fourth mile, near a fort, we tamed sharply to the north, past 
Jebd Biah, where Wadi Biah comes in, and then reachod a 
wide open space, where Wadi Bilib joins in. Jebel Sheas 
wan beyond us, very high, and Wadi Ghinda to the right. 
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Thislar^fl open b gift with iniicmtiiing ^00 to A.OOO feet 
high, and is a gmiit jimotion for the waiters from ^\■adis 
Reban, Silib, and Ghindu. It was once osccadiDgly populouii: 
thefe are here no less than four old tillages called Shariah; 
two conaiderablo towns were pore hod on the rocks, forming 
gates to the Wadi Silibt and two others at a great eleYaLion 
on the opposite side. The cause of the decrease in popula¬ 
tion in Arabia must be the oonatciut inter-tribBl warfare and 
the gradual filling up of tlie vEdbya with sand. Great banks 
of sand 20 feet high lino the river-beds, and wash away with 
the heavy lamSp which contribute to the silting up. Thi<i 
country must h«.Te been very Fertile to have supported the 
populBition, for the Four tow^ne must have been large* The 
Hlone bmldinga alone would make auy one of the four larger 
than moat towns in Arabia io-^hiy, and there must have been 
the usual hut population. We had a very pleasant camp 
among trees, and had a steep scramble to the ruins. 

An enthusiastic geologist would have enjoyed our next 
day’s journey immensely j we w^ent through aneh a Ktmnga 
weird volcanic vallcv—not a wadi^ but a sheb, narrower and 
shallower. The toad ia called Tarik Sauda* The strata of 
the rocks are heaved up at a very eteep angle, and we had 
to rido along gmooth rocks, Bometimes without any trace of 
a road at all aimoag the at-onea ; earuotimes we had to make 
very great windings amongst heaps and hiUocks of all sorta 
ol different-coloured eartha. Hiirdly a green thing was to 
be seen, and altogethEf the whole place looked dreary and 
desolate; but we were much interested in this day's jouropy 
among the great scarred and seamed volcanic moimtainB. 
We ascended 650 feet—very difficult indeed, travelling about 
seven miles in four hours; the steepest part is calJed Akaba 
Butida. We reached the headwater of the Wadi Ghiuda at 
the. top of the akaba, 2,000 feet from Sica level Naab ia 
IpOOO feet above &ea level; thence to Shariah ia 350; imd 
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tbeaiee to Gbrada, 650. "We passed Dogoter and M'Haider, 
mete names. We encSiinped on a waste of atonea; no tent- 
pegs conld be used, and it was windy and cold. 

There are gazelle in this part and we had. some for 
dinner. 

Now was onr time to send b-y ^Jusaben to the camp of the 
snltans three very gay blankets for them and Abdullah-bin- 
Abdurtahman. The long name ol the wazir s father had 
constantly to be on onr Ups on account of his dignity, for 
they are like the Enssians in that respect—common people’s 
fathers are not mentioned. The name was marvelloUHly 
shortened to B’d’rahman. We were thought to he in danger 
that night, and did not make a very early start, as we had 
to load up water ■ and we two climbed down 350 feet into 
the Wadi Ghluda, that I might take photographs. It was 
BO pretty, with pools of water and <n:eeper& hanging on the 
trees. 

The BuUans, raeytnwhile, s&t up in their becla of leaves 
wrapped in their blankets. How absurd it seems that two 
princes and a prime niiruBter should have to slc^p out because 
two English choose to travel in their tiouutry I Kot a wrd 
of thanks did we ever get for those blankets., but they were 
evidently much appreciated, for their recipients sat on their 
camels wrapped over head and ears in them in the blaring 
sun. 
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CEAPTEE XXXVn 
fhou the plain of mis'kal to the sea 

We joined ihe camels on the And after t>vQ hours of 

stones ascended the very steep Ababa Beva. The view from 
the bills above—about 2,500 feet—ifl splendid, all the Yafei 
moHntaiTiE and the Goddjim raaige ending at Haide Naab^ 
and giving place to the higher mountaijiE of Eekab and 
Ghinda, We deBcended, but not much, into the lovdy 
Wadi Hadda, full of trees smothered mth a kind of vine 
with thick glos&y indiambber-like. leaves; then we went un 
straight up Akaba Hadda to the huge plain of Mis^hali full 
of villages, but hl-suppliecl wth water. There are only 
some very bad wells for the cattlei, and they have to fetch 
drinking-water from afar, from' Ghenab and Lammas, Wo 
engaged a Bedou's camel tn keep ua supplied, wtdle resting 
onr own. Tlie plain is £p7(J0 feet above the sea. The sheikhas 
name is Mohommod-bin-Xa^ Xakai; this is the first time 
we heard this pronunciation of the Prophet's name. Hewsa 
determined to give us a grand reception. Sheikh Soil hisid 
gouB forward to aamounce ns from Ghiuda^ aud he came to 
meet ns on his pony dowm both akabas — a fearful jonmey. 

We al wajH liked Sheikh Scil very much. Ho was the 
Bheikh of Dirgheg* His hair and his shaggy chest wcto not 
white, but a lovdy sky-blue. In that part of the world old 
people's hair is- not dyed red with hennas as it is in other 
parts of Arabia and Asia blinor and in Fersiaj so the efibet ol 
the indigo cimbcseen. 
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From a distance we could aea the prepamtiooa* Thero 
was a long line on the sandy plain of Iff^tween "two and threo 
hnndrsd Bedouin, naksd save for a blue scarf round their 
waists, with dagger, powder-h&rtij iScc., stnok in. Some had 
gnns, matchlocks^ and some had apears. They mostly had 
their long hair tied up and sticking out in a fui£ behind, aa 
fanny a long line of men a$ ever one saw. 

"We dismoimtcdp nearly a quarter of a milo off+ and ali 
our p&rty advanced hand-in-hand, fourteen besides ourselvca 
and MatthuioSj we being the only ones who did not know 
the w^ords in which to ohEtnt our response to the welcoming 
Ehout. This they intermpted oocasionaUy by the high 
gurgling sound they are so fond of, c(.'uistantly coming out of 
the rank, one or other, and firing a gun and retiring. Tha 
blue-bearded Sheikh Sell galloped up and down in front 
ol nSp twirling his spear. We stopped 150 yards from 
them, and after much moro firing the spearmen l;ogan to 
parade before us in a serpEutine wsty, two and tw'o, backwards 
and forwardsj Slgsr^g, and round and round the gEinner^i 
gradually getting nearer and nearer to us* aud dragging the 
gunners after thcniT with a red flag, a soyyid, and their sheikh^ 
Mohommod-bin-N asTt between thouiH When, they got quite 
close they welcomed us, and we taid * Peace" to them. They 
passed us so many times that we could see and notice them 
well. Some were very tall ; one who \\m very lame led hifl 
tiny little boy. The lancers danced very prettiljt having 
a man a bttle way in front of them exeenting wild capers 
and throwing up his spear and catching it, singing all the 
while fiongfi of welcome. We could not understand more 
than some aUnfjonSt w^hich assured us they were composed 
lor the occasion. Alter many gymtionB they retired to their 
former place i and then a herald came forward and made a 
Bolanin address of w'Hcome. 

Then oux turn came, and w'e sent forth a line of men with 
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SaUdu Haidftf in it to sing and let off gone, When the tw-o 
lines met they shook hands and kisBed, the sultana and seyjfida 
being kiasoi on the forehead and the upper part of the leg. 
When they returned to ns all our party joined hands to go 
to uur caanpt now ready, a good distance off, all keeping step 
in a kind of stilted, pranting way, singing. The spearmen 
in front danced with all manner of light and gwcefnl antics, 
and w'B rv’ere nearly eiifled with the dust i and the dm was 
80 appalling that we arrived quite darned at our tents after 
this welcome, whicli liad lasted fully an hoar. We were the 
first white people who had been at Mls'hal. I tore my 
camera from its case to take a photograph before the people 
left ns, uJid it did better than I could have expected in such 
a crowd, with no sun and so mueli whirling dust. The town 
consists of a low square dar and a collection of heushwood 
arbours, so slight that there is no pretension of concealing 
anything that goes on inside. We were very thankful for 
a large pot of coffisa and ginger, sent by a anltan, and a fat 
Iamb. The princes ventured to leave ujs in charge of 
AbduUah-bin-Abdurrahman, and abode in the tower. Bultan 
went home from hers. 

The tableland of Mis’hflJ ia approached by three akahas : 
tl) Sauda, to 2,000 feet; (2) Beva, to 2,500 feet; (3) Hadda, 
to 2,750 feat. The Nakai tribe live here, and are on friendly 
terms with Beighbours the Fadhli—a aufliciantly rate 

circumstance in this country. The Nakai chief can put font 
hundred men in the field to help the Fadhli, The Markaahi 
were nt w'arwith them ; they live in the Goddam range, and 
had’heen giving the sultan trouble lately. 

The road to Shukra most frequented ia the Tarik cl 
Arkob; eastward goes the road to the nadbramout, over the 
plain. Northward is the mountainoua country of the Addeli 
tribe, where they told ub ' it is eometimes so cold that the 
luin ia hard and qmte white, and the water like stone. -L'bo 
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plain ig ten or fifteen miles long, by about four or five milea 
at jts broaclftsi. IT IrrigateLi it would yield enormously. 
TLe Well is of great depth, but the water verj' bod. My 
bufihfciKi ascended a moontain about 3,000 feet high, but only 
400 feet above the plain, 'witb a most remarkable view of 
the Aodati moontaina, about twenty milea away, towering up 
to a great height—far higher than tho Yafei range, which 
Mr. Tate gives as 7,000 feet: these arc probably 10,000 feet, 
Ybe range must run for thirty nr forty miles from east to 
west, with lew brealrs and no peaks, We wero not w'ell tbo 
last day at Mls^hal. 

The Aodeli women paint red litiee under their eyes and 
down their noses and round their fineheads with a kind of 
earth-dye which they call kisii. Sometimes there is a round 
spot on the lorehead and red triangles on the checks. One 
woman had her face literally dyed scarlet all over. She had 
a hes,vy necklace of beads and caixied the sheep-sktu coat, 
that she could not wear in the hot plain, rolled up and laid 
on her head, It is cunans howdiMatiefied dark people seem 
to be with the colour of their akina, bo often try ing to lighten 
it, the fairness of the English is in some places attributed 
to the soap they use. 


TA e took advantage of the curiosity of tb e Aiddi, who hod 
Just arrived with a kajila, to make them stav in our camp 
and question them. The El Khaur mountains look most 
fascinating to see only from a distance; they are inhabited 
by lawless tribes owing allegiance to no man, and, having 
no wholesome fear of tlie AVali of Aden before their eyes, 
would murder any traveUer who ventured among them; they 
are aU The Aodeli are a very large tribe, and say 

mif If '"■ar 1 the Mmkashi can put 500 or 

MU m tJie field; and the Fi^hh 2,000. Lauda, the chief 
wn of the Aodeb, is much bigger than Shibahm ; there 

arc many Aitibs. The sultan is Mohamed-bm-Sdeh. It is 
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aii hours from Mjs'lml—tbirty-^fonr miles—and is FitTiatfifl 
below the mouqtftiiiB. Above it is El Betbji—^Sultan Saleh. 
3e1ad el Megbebftip in the upper Valei oouutryt under Suit an 
Hakam Mohamed-bm-Ali^ Sabad el Baida Besass (where 
there miifit be lead) is not iindEr the Turks; El Aodeliiive 
there. Neither is Sahib Lautbitiuder the Tnika ; the inhabi¬ 
tants are Angheri. This Las a very soft giiLtural—the Arabic 
gkm^ 

Our next stage was Bir Lammas, about four niilos off, 
tnoBtly across the monotonous plain. We passed four dors 
and villages. In time of war the Eadhli sultan comes and 
oecnpiea one of tlifise dare. We met sheikha walking ivith 
little battle-axes on long jH>]e 5 —‘weapons in war, and in 
peace used for chopping wood, at ill times emblenis of their 
ntnk. The pl^Liii at length broke awaVi and we got into the' 
narroWp and not xery deepj wooded Wadi el Alimiu. It has 
very precipitous sides of bELsalt, bro wn in colour^ and making 
a Very untidy attempt at being eolumnar, Bir Larmiias is a 
great, and I must add, very dirty, halting-place for caravans 
going to Shukra, on the Tank el Arkob* to HI Kanr and the 
Wadi Hadhratuout. 

W'e ware two nights at Bir Lammas. I was too ill to 
go about at all, but I could not resist going out to see some 
baboons which came to look at ns from the low cliffs. I am 
sure their leader must have been 4 feet long without his tail. 

My husband, who w^ent for a climb, came to pretty close 
quarters with a striped hyena. 

Wc were encamped about 380 j^ards off from the well* and 
thought it a verj' pretty place, 'with acaoia-trees and creepers 
hanging m long tniHs and making arbours of all of thenip 
^'be women do all the work hare, having to fetch water from 
Bir Lammas and Ghenab for Mishal. The children, up to 
fourteen yesrs of age, tend the docks, and the men stroll 
^bout ur sit in very wurlike-looking concluves* with guns 
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and BpearB. Youn R cli ildren haTe wooden ] embias to ftocti&tom 
tliem to their tiHS, and it Ib funny to see tiny urchins of tlmeo 
or four hurling leeda at each other in unitation of their 
elders with more deadly weapouB. The Bedouin seem bore 
in an element of war i one we heard of had lasted fifteen 
years, hut was happily now stopped for a little while. 

On a hill near the plain, about half a mile from Bir 
Lanimaa, there ise ruins trf good style, probably of the 
Ashahir period of Ilamdani, 

We were to ride five hours to the next water fifter Bir 
IjiumuBB, 1 fdt it would be an awfni journey, as 1 was 
becoming more and more inert, but I was able to jump on to 
my camel as usual. 1 begged my husband to tell me as each 
hour passed, being (jmts djetcrmined never to asls too soon, 
but every time I did ask it turned out to be only twenty 
jiimiitea Ieoeq tiie last tiine. 

Wfi were soon out of LanmiiAS, Euid WEnt oTcf 

stony plains witla b&salt scattered over them, litid no possible 
plaos to encuuipj whicli I ’was keenly on ths look-out for. 

ivent through a enrious little pFis«, not high, but ^k vt^ry 
tiarrow cutting just wide enough for us to rid& tiuongh, fnr 
300 yards, and theu’wo hsd to ’vvind down steeply at the other 
side over rocks. 1 began to feel that I had no coulrol over 
my legs and I hardly cared to change my position for going 
lip or Aovm bin, and once when my camel slipped down about 
5 lEBtt I started to fall off keadlang, but a Bedon caught 
mo by my leg and held me on* If 1 had fallen, as the path 
was very narrow, the camel would sundy have stepped on 
me, I should eortaluly have cracked my sktdl drat, Camola 
are not like horsea—they do not object to stepping on people* 
A late siultarL of Shnkra fell from hia caonel and 
trampled on, and * though the Koran ’was read to him, and 
Jierris or tahsmans were put on him, his breath ’would not 
Btay in him, but came oat in half an hour/ Hernsts are 
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put on cftiTicIs to make them stong * my hushand'E camel 
had on^y of which its master vms very protiil, 

At last we came to the Wadi Samiul, and I begged that 
WG might atop and have a camel fetched for water, I had 
to be dragged from my camel, and laid in the cinder-like 
sand tin the tent w^as pitched^ for, as my maUnal hye^ was 
constant, and I had no tertian intervals, I lost my strength 
completely. Both my husband and I, and Beveral othera 
were very ill, and we were not strong enough to get at onr 
medicine ch est. The water W'as very had* The Sul tan. Salem 
and other grandees camped at the more dangerouB open 
mouth of the valley. 

The place where we pitched the tents was very pretty. 
There vvere toes and very fantastic peaky rocke against tha 
sky, and a great step abont 3 feet high, which had once been 
a wave of basalt^ black on the ydlow sand. 

The camehinen need to spread their beds Eind light their 
fire on this sort of stage by night, bnt they spent the day 
under the trees. 

The last night we were in the Wadi Samlnl there a 
great noise—gnns firing, parties going ont to reconnoitre^ 
and shouting—but it tnmed ont that the new-comers who 
arrived at sneh an unseasonable hour were seat by the snltan 
of Shukra to welcome and escort us* 

From tins spot 1 had to be carried to the sea, sevontecti 
miles, on my bed^ which was strengthened with tent-pegs 
and slung on tent-poles^ From the little snltan downwards 
there was not one who did not help moat kindly. Wo went 
^own gently 3,000 feet, I cannot describe this jonmey, 
except that it was so very winding that 1 seemed to see the 
camela meeting and passing me often. Fortunately the 
crossing of the low hot Abyan was short. 

I dreaded the journey, as 1 thought mj bearers would 
not keep step, but they did wonder fully w'dl^ihongb of eouise 
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they hsid no path to TS'iJk in, for two men and tlie bed were 
far too wide for any path there was, I saw one miin doable 
up his legs and go OTet a boulder 3 feet or 4 feet high, 
and they kept me very even too, and only dropped iny head 
once; the bearers changed as smoothly as if they were accas- 
lomed to it. and were always Baj'iiig aometliing kind to me. 

1 w'as not pleased at first at being carried off very 
suddenly head first, hut it was certainly sweeter not having 
all those men in front ot me, and I rejoiced in a delicious 
sea^wind, which blow stronger and stronger, and just soemed 
to keep me alive. I was very grateful to them, and took 
good care? neYer to if W6 li&d atill fai to gt>» 

How glad 1 waa to find inj&elf in a rusliingp roaring, 
rabble ront of men. women^ imd cbildreii tearing along 
beside me 1—not a thing 1 genemlly like, lint now it told me 
of the end of my weary innrney. I was depoaited on my 
bed in a tower, tent-pegB and poles removed, and left with 
a spearman on the doorstep to keep off intraders. The 
rest of onr miserable fever-stricken party came in half an 
hour later. The snltan of the Fadhli came to out teut to 
Bee ns—a pleafciut-faced ninstyjd-oolyiired man ~ and alao 
his wife, the daughter of an Aden sbeibh^ a very handsome 
woman. They were very kind in sending milk, vvater- 
melons, and any little luxury they could. The sultan lived 
in a fine browu hmlding with a stiinted lower, a glorified 
Arab house, but nothing like those to the Hadhramout. 
Thev send sharks' fins to China from herst Ets well as from 
Sokotra and the Sonmli coasL. Thk la probably Ptolemy's 
AgmaniBphe Kome. It is just the right distance from 
Arabio-Eo^porium, i.e. one day ; so We found it. There 
was the greatest difficulty in getting a boat, for none of the 
ships unshed to go to Aden, for fear of quarantine, as they 
would be supposed to be couinig from the plague-stricken 
Bombay. My hnsbimd promised lOO rupees for every days 
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and the Bultim compelled a captain whose baggala was loaded 
for MokalJa to take us to Aden, by refusing to give him hia 
papers othcrwiEe. 

Our last momenta at Bhiikm were spent lying on tbs 
sand with our heads on a bag^ and sheltered by a little bit 
of sacking on three sticks. The sultan sat oTer ua on a high 
chair* saying very polite things. We were lifted on board 
onr ship at three o'clock* md from the ship admired Shukra* 
which looked very picturesque in the evening haze, with its 
towers, its fc’w trees, and its many-pcaked Goddam moontains 
behind* We reached Aden at three nejEfc aftemooru Thie 
is all I can write about this journey. It would have been 
better told, but that I only am Idt to tell it* 
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LIST OF PLANTS FIi03I DBOFAH MOUNTAINS, SOUTH-EAST 
ARABIA, COMMUmCATm BY L TIIEOIIOEE BENT, ESQu 
TO KEW GARDENS, MAY 1005. 


Fjvrwti* near kngUiliciTUii Dtuua. 
12. FaiBetiA? (kM yayng) 

1013 . DiplaLbiiB^ Harrtk, Ediis. 

Dipb^ryj^yiu glaucTjm, Done, tuj^ 
100. OchmilEntiS baccoitlliU DdlUe 
l!il5- C&ppAndee 
103. Hi Bp. 

Palyg&La mmr hcFhBiiflskeirkna, 

f/^ yL 

in. P&lyi^Hla near jiTBULpL, DC. 

3Ul- Tnmmarii nuiinlfcirA, Ehrenb^ 

5. Fnmkenla pnlirenilsiita, L. 

3 So. Cb]*iiij& l>rMbyc*TpflM ValJ 
L Cleame ijnlii^yBaartia, DOi- 

OynindrQp^E poatapliyUa, DC. 

€0. CiippikHa spmosft^ Ii. 

201. C»dah^ (mcompltik!} 

106. CodAha longifoiiii, IkBr. 

200. PDijearpEA aplcfttm W, * A. 

150 . GjpEophila tuanldm, Balf. iL 
iTd. OckB^yptani BtockKiI, MelbL 

0i3. Fai'hdIa 

PbviuiIa mux glecbom^Dlioi 

EhrRiibu 

ao. AbatOdhU graveokna^ W, A A. 

Olp 335. AbntUon indieom, Ootl, 

332^ Abntilcin nEat iu-dioumi DDn+ 

1 27 t 105 . Abntifcm fmctiisOEam, Q. A 
212r SMa haraLlii, WtBi 

151. Hibi^cOB vltiiayDgi h* 


1Q3. Hibiic^s minninthDB, L. 

143. Hibiaeaa ^riQni.iD3, L. 

05. Scnrft Ineuia, Cav. wBd CDttan 
45. MidYAGCffi, b:&h Senra 
205. Coehomi intlcbATUi, Eaeeish 
Oochonia iriloBUlariap L 
SOh Gr&wia A5iiitai3fln 
101, Gt^wiipopcEllfolla^ Yobl 
54. BotrwellLa Cart^rip Birdwfkid 
llS. Acridijcikjpna nftipnhftHffip A. Jdrs^ 
104. Dod^HMA TiBcaaar II. 

02. Yitta qundrangaUiii, WUIA 
lOT. BaEBAnicidBDdraii Opabal i am nm, 
Kim Lb 

0^. Indetemonoblfl 
128 h SiwTPngft apb^siit Gnertn+ 

Op ZiayphHB 5pbia-ClfariatiT Lan- 
IB5. CaliLslrim Bcuc^l<>nBkB, Lam. 

30,100^ H-qiA tnbarfmlaliLi FoTHk. 
llflw Tfibahe alataap llelita 
4. TobtUfli feerrwtrlflt 

albanii L. 

17. Fagmiia orAbiefi^ Ii. 

Ffl^nm Lnnlii, Bakar 
6®. FagoySAp TU pp^ naar Lllntil and 
latifdlA 

I5f^ AcaetA SeaagAJp WHM. 

205 , Aca£ia fentgM, BchwamJ. 

GO. CaBQ]A,a.£p.^nearC.liQ]oKrlceAT 

Fif«* 
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2'j. laiilgoffira ? (tncomplctel 
1&+ IndigQl^tiL atalitOB^ J- ^ 3- 
BB. psuciioUfl. DeSiis 

E, loa. IndifJ'ofBm Br^nt*^ I« 
a2fiv Paori^t* omyliJijtia^ L., 

'213. ArgTTdilobJwn rofiouiTip J. S. 

^70. Rhjncbo&lB mimnaa, DC. 

74. Seghansrt punctata, Pera., 
la, 64 TBpliifiwua ptupnTEan r*TS. 
(llu-icat) 

47^ PflpilioBiCBfi?, not detorin imihle 
14B. OldnuUndm S4^h3lnpE^it T. And. 
1211. AnogeisEHit 

143^ Woudtnrdia flofibiinum Saiwh. 

49r PunpiBelln 

Iffi! ? Ceplmliknilna mdicap Naad- 
*200. CuEiLrbifc4VceK (flowera laccmopa, 
ma^c) 

li. CncmuiE propbEiamiEip h, (Mue- 
cat) 

3^2. Mollago tiirtipThnnb^ {M.'GIIbtjSj 
A. Bich..) 

Ih^ 17,7, TriAtitbema near T. pen^ 
Irvtidra^ L. 

ISfi, 223. Elelipta crectm, L. 

2 a, aaa, 2S0. Venionift omerEa, LeeS. 

51, 3^ VtFfionin atripSi'iafolLat J. dc 
Qqdj^ abnctn, 'WltSil. 

37, 0. ex parte lilumEa JaciiiQemojitl, 
Clarke 

0, d part® PlncliBa 
7. oit parte rjqohea 
lljfi. GnaphaUum lateo^aJbain, L. 

40. ^ni:niib|liC;bn!i nndicaiiliE, Leee. 
^>23, PuBcurtn amblcft, CaflRL 
17 L Faliewia leUC&phjUmi Baker 

01. Pniiaaria Ep. 

1ft2, CartbamoB {EanlTCiphjIlum) 

1^0. Eflbinapa spIausUE, Ij. 

3&. Centanre* near CalieLritpA, Lw 

221. liMtam (laEiia) 

^4t3. 1.4cfcnca orienlaHE. Belse. 

2BS. IrfiCtttCa creticB, Dfifif. T 

334^ lOft. LactneaT (SOO IDC^cm- 
pletc) 

14ft. Soliinuitt fii^craniH, L. 

23. BolmnEltn coelonKena, L. 

IS. xiLoiBociirpiiili inC- 

quinll, DonJil 


73 , 1^. Withania BEznDiFcTU, DaniJ 

(^uEeat) 

1 &, Hyo&EjaimiE fflytione. L. f [Mclb- 
cat) 

140. DjEmia exten^a, ILBr- 

7l. oordata, ILBr. 

pEntAlropBis cjELaiiciboLLle§,'R.B'r, 
154 r Adeniiml obe^um,. B- d: S. 

104. Aslrna tElFaeattthiL. 

141. StJvaidoTi persina* L. 

Iflft, Plmnbaj^O ^eybuiica^ Linn. 

U7. Yo^bILb. indica, Qlbs. { V. arabk-ftr 
BoifB>.) 

10ft. Anaf^alliB latlfolla, L. 
lOB. JanTninom nffleitLale, I 4 
13, l^tatice exillariE, BojeIc. 

I bi, TdcBciileema 

l(i0. HycHicjBinnB n. Bp. 

15. Amcbia hiipjdisfuma, FotbIc, 

120. Cordia Batbilp B. A 1^- 

1, HeHnkrnpEcm iiniiulatpmk Vabl 
66- Hellfltropitnn oTalifoIJ'um, Forek. 
L2. Helintnopiuui drBptmoitl^ytluin* 
B&ktt 

121. 'HBliD-trupsiiCQ aejlanikCfimH Lium 
21. Ijitbevapcimom EmllcELiiri, Viibi 

12o. Ipomjta bbphiuoBepaJa, HuctiEli. 
214. Ipnossa (kuletcnAUtabie) 

] 1% tpanuEa purpTiraa, Lain^ 

!l-J7. Tpntiiiiia heder&cea, Jacq. 

144. Ipmnati «DbMQnv, Kef- 
llft. IponuEa palmata, 

OL IpomsAbiSolML, Fersk. (Fo^prm) 
Ipon-^eisa BftE^aa^ Laitl 
32ft. Ipcirtiffift n&ar LindleTl, ChoiEj 
147, 14^ IpofUra (CapitaUc) sp^ 

03. BonTxalvuliiE iLTrenda, L. 

55. CoDiTcilTiiJug (ItcciK) 

Il4. CrEBL=%a eretiaa, J^lnn. 

113. Hjpewstea vcrtici]lan&, rt-lJr. 

03 . RndlKa? 

107- ByeDiG. patubt, Jacq. 

60i. IM. BucHla Bpp. 
llOr AcanlbOE ep^ 

07. BarlECia acanthnEdRa, YaBI 
06, BarlErla nni 

^Wi, 174. Barlerift ppp,^ 

ICO. NearaefLuiJuii 7 
1W3. Neuf[M!<intbll& 7 
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IDS. BaLi^A spsdip&a 

HochaLj 

^24. JostLoIlL debnii, Vfkbl 
91. Jll«Udi4 dmpIaK, D. l>aii. 

I4S. Jti&iLcia ap. 

14, 72. i^Lppb ncdiflora, Rwh. 

Ifl7. 

IL. 5±ri|:;m arobajieliQtdeE, Bentbi 
S3T. Stf%^ hir&uti, Ben Lb. 
lOT^ Bcfopholarlii 7 

3. Lln&Ha iDHilEDta^ Dene. 

7D, afip Lm-denbeTgiji (rutkoH, Ecntb. 
7i^ OrvlHui^he DemuA, L<>hCL 
Jacq. 

III 4 Lind£L£kb^r[^K ? [£ncompSEte]l 

HETpAstiA UcinziiETlBh, H, B. 

1G4. LaTftudnla Betiffiif*, T, And. 

Cokna tjraniatle4ia^ XtanUi-? 

Ii5<2, OrUmaiphiDii noar Kiridi, 

73r OitliDa iphnn ^DardcNme, Benih. 
Ill I. Ocimnm nientbecfaliiim, 

1991 T{»UDt£iiiii (SEAebjababjEj 7 
169. TanciiDin (Pokliqm) 

19, 2T- Digara orienaia, Fcrik. 

177, 17 s. CclDidB Ixt^na, 

S4. MbyTBjjthea aspera, 

99. FdimIIh liippiuea, bfoqnLa 
6. Bc^gHibiivu aj44ntlfina, WLUd. 

14. B^rkajLTia elegaiiE, 

24^ BcNerhMfiA plcmhp^fla^ C^v* 

89. BofixbBJLTk noly) 

4. Cometes abyaflinida, BBr. 

D7. Euphorbia p- ap. (EnIdTated at 
Kbw ffciED BMkn.mout) 

2^. Euphorbia cniiaatiL, Yabl T 
43. Enphorbiaowtofl, t^br&nb. 

197. Euphorbia Adeucnii, 

1^9. Eophorhia ap. 
y, 153. :EQphorbLa indica, Lohl 
^ 7, Afiatoluehin bntctea&a, lUt?:. 

^ FotfikabJfMV Lonuui^ima, I#. 

4. Fiotta BaUdfoUJlr Yahl 
51^ tU, adp. CbnaDpiOiiiuffl mimics 
h. 

3R* Aiuarfl.nti3d BlitnEp, L 
HH_ Folyip>nam ^lobniin^ Willd^ 

4. Buffidn booefita, Fortt. 7 
36, 316. Eusda £rtlL£cEJiia, Futak. 

4i bolsotfli vefTGOOSfl^ MJj. 


Gl. BntocnBCnEUS fmBflrwptrt, ^or^q.ii| 
Conudaca mnnsPLPtfn r.lrm. ^ rJeliio 
IDl. ChrazopboTn ahliq'OA, Vabl 
169x DaEBckMuptA HoancIt&UB, L, 

67^ 1^1. Aonlypha liilic&. Lu 
231. Crdida near G. aiircq4:arplia| Bull, 
fiL 

90. Euphorbia arabicftt H, B. 
i£i6. latropha flpinoaa, Yahl 

Jatraphn ‘rllkiBit^ ^nJL Ar^. 
JoirtiphiL IdbataLf. MoiL Ar^. 

165. PbjUanthuii ap. 

9^ PhyUanChuB ip. (Muacat) 

173. PhyUanthEiEt rotnndifnliqi^ 
Linn. 

8L PhyUjuithne (Mu-uatJ 
180, IDS, 199. PbjllanLhna 
1S9, 316. CaialnptervB tbaHctroide?, 
Erun^. 

76. CheiEanthei r&rlno^ Eaolf. 

£9. Adioniiim caudatomi Limi-. 

59. ^iaphrodiTim oduratum,. Baktif 
£HI. Pt^ria iongtfolLi, LLim. 

3191 Chanb hiapedOt T. Eon., 

71, 139. oi pmto Cdmm^ljna 

Foratidia, VakI 

l^il. ox piuto Ccunmelyim alkoaenoat 
HOBSlf. 

969. ax parta flfTrpqa Httaralii-, Bohrad 
2(!'A. ex paria JanoellUA lae7ig&laA, 
C. B. OarLa 

tSB. EEatjekarii aapiU^ta, B.Br. 

41, 134. Cyp^rufl roLoiidiiff, XJnn. 

38. Cyptitlia canplomEmtiu;, Hnttb. 
199. Aspanj^a racemo^ui, W5TM. 

017+ Biiftii mtmir, All. 

310. NiiJaji tnajor, AIL 

159. pojto PamsratiDTn tOrttloBTun, 

Herb, 

159. GX |urto Hnnnanthua aiaklen?, 
Bocm.? 

04. Tjpka anfujtifdlij^ Liud. 

91. JuflCUi Tri uritim na, Linn. 

216. PotamopeioTi peclLnaioa, Linn. 
OIL Potamiapotan nntana, LimL 
Panioam CftiB-gaUi, r.ltin. 

176. Cjiaodan Lae^-Ioiii L. 

2tJ4. PhrugmStcfi commanla, Tiin, 

53. Latlpoa Ecne^atemda, EnntlL 
F F 
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ArisliJiw Batj3pttlap Ikisfi. 

45 , PfliniLMiPin CsCHchToiiiEH, P«Tfl. 
flia, flpotfobolaH BpScatii^ Vftbl 
2i^. Eltmsioe Pew- 

P^nid^Liia gemiDUam, Fat^r 


IBL ^UTDirepi PttsfTiEa, ParL 

]l!|]l«Dir 

HelBochJoft d-ora, Para. 

411. Apluda nrl^iM, Ubh. 


n 

J ZilSr OF THE laj^d anb heesbwatee SKELZB QOL- 
LECTED m SOEOTRA BY ilR, AND JtRS, TSEOBQRS 
BEST 

Bt EMJiB A* SmiH, r,a.SL, A*fit«iwit EBEper oJ ^wlOEy, Britiah Musamn. 

Provinua to Iho roaeArctefl oE Mr. ajid Mrs- Bent, only forty- 
eight land and freshwater moUuaca had been recorded from 
Sokotm. In addition to Iwon^-threa of thaaa species, they were 
lortnnata in obtaining eleven new fonns, soma of them very re¬ 
markable. ThcHe bavo been described sj)d fignrad by the writer 
in the" Jonmiil of Malacology,' vol. vi. pp, 33-30, plate v„ bgs-1-9- 
and in the ‘ Bulletin of the liverpool Mnseutn,’ vol. ii, No. 1, p. 19. 
Tho British Musaom is much mlebted to Mib. Bent for the 
donabon of this valunblo oobection. 


A. TEli!ni^T:puij SpKcUifl 


I, Btllicniiiiiii PasBwmaiflnna 

^ Bblfckiiri 

B. BuUn^TnuE KLEmbill^ 11^ 

4. BcLllmiDUH. BentiJ, U. fp. 
g, Bulimlncis iiriundtia. ip. 
6- BulLtdlnu^ pciootDTBneiti 
7+ BolkilltlUi ^smicaEtfljiiid^ 
g. B nUmln ns BEklfomi 
0. ft nlTmin lia bmllbllEiaEtB 

10. Baliminiufi fragiBs 

II. Balimiifyfi Caiil 

12. BdUhuheie v-^ ep. 

la. BnHniimiB binoeenp, lu ap. 
IBs. Bulinmms Hieodonp, n. 
14, Btenegj™ Bodotfinii 

15^ eaodia 


10. Etenof^yi^ n- 

17- liEcipbEbfip n. pp- 

18^ 

19, tpdontnfli? 

20. EonfinL i;!^lindfiuM»p D, ?pr 

2L Sficciyea sp. 

22: OtapofflfbBalfQnH 
^6k Otopom^ complrmikiam 
2ir OtopamiL ciaihratfiLEim 
25, OtapoMA nonlcxiiQ 
38. Tropidopb^Ttk eocctTAHH 
27. liltbidkin nfinmi itrYianm 
SB. Uibybo Bentil^ a. Ep. 

20. ClyelotOpBifi sadirp-lata 
aOs Anriiiiibi EocotrEiiau, u- op. 


Bl. MeinnilL 


B. FuEEUWAtXH Sfzctea 
B 2. riaiiropbi^ qi- 


3S. riui^rbii iip. 
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in 

s bought m A(]6D & fnL^niGTtt of akibaster'Did lime^onej 6Jii d 
to h&ve {!om3 frotn tho Hadiuratcout. Hi is broken on ftll siclota. 
It is part of A porpendicukr aenea of atitikon square (ieldsp on 
each of wMch is roprosented in flat relief a sitting or lying goat or 
obanaois vritli eDormous hoina- My fragment has two csompUste 
goats and parts of another above as well as below. Thu goats 
look to the right:, and there are .soina enttings whiob may have 
heqn piurt of fin inscsription dn the enrfaae of the stone to the right 
of the colutim of goats. The squares are 4 innhe? high by 3^ inohei 
wide—10 centimetrea by about 9* 

That these goats mnst kaTe soma sigiViScanee is clear from 
tkelr likeness to tho following objects in the Xfof Mnseutn at 
Vieima, and fignred. in * Sdd ArahLseho Altetthiimer/ by Prof. Dr. 
D. H. Muiler, The firat is tho lower part of a slab, complete on 
three aides with a plain Bnrfaee dow^n the middle, and colunnts of 
goats in squares jufit like that described aliove^ on either side, Ihe 
gnats facing inwards. In noiDhet of these CfiSSacan one know how 
many goats were originally repneEsenced. 

The second is an architectiiRLl fragment composed of akbaa- 
terold limestone (yoUowiah in colonr), 0'120 conttmetres high, 0202 
long] G'15 thick (so far as It remains). 
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It nepneaentfi chamois {or K^ats) lying in a to^. The 

heads are coar^Iy formed, the eyes like knobs, and Uio bodiaa of 
the two animals ’flrhich are outside are tndioatEd in pfofilai^ The 
original tiha of the objeet is uncartaing hntp in any oaset it must 
have been a topmost omamantj for the undar-Bide^ though regu¬ 
larly fimoothedp is not pohshad like the other BurEaceo, and tboreforo 
cannot have bean meant to be seen. 

The trough which we bmiight from Al Gmn is of the some 
fitona aa the lonnet objects. It is 2 feet long by 11 inohea wide and 
4 mches Mgh. It has an inaaription contairniig a dedieation to the 
God Sayan or Eei^'in rtuniing all round it and finishing on ona 
Bide of the top. In the top there is a dopre&aiiOii sloping towurda 
a Spent, which ia now broken od all hut an inch. The depth of the 
depreaEsion is from one quarter to half eld inch, and tho channel m 
the spont runs down to thre^quarters of an inch. Prof, Dr. D. H* 
Muller has kindly tronshkted this Inacriptioiip which appears to 
repTesent it aa an ultar. He thinks it must be for frankinconsCi 
but I tinnk it mUEt have been for acme hqiiid. The insenptiori on 
the end opposite the apout is worn by marks of ropBa being dmggi^d 
ag^nst ik 

We bought on object of fine alabaster in AdeHn It was aflid 
to come from the Eadhramntit. It seems like a seal or atamp 
and has a hollow round the hack, with spouts in either of the 
abort aidea. It had been nsed as a lamp when we obtained it. 
There la a kind of liandle or tube pierned through to ths frontp 
probably lor snspenaton. 

In the Bomfi illuelratifln are iwIbo port of an earthenware stamp 
and the seal of yarsnAaft thA ^fouiigcr of Skihakm, with its golden 
eettingp suid a copper seal with Sabota on ii 
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lUptnSflfllfiHAHUS vr ^x TnKniwiIlM B^sx 




Csaeiii AT GM THE HELL Dtwf:piek,i A MU* *? Hahib, SnUD^tA- 

A pjaiiFifiCT of (n^oB&Efl, tete tAMGua bhap^b-qt wiucii^ oir thm nociWa 

WtJik^ I^Ol'lKb BY TllEGBOnc £l^~x 



BiiiJ'B ^ A riFCV ar frooii tuam bote cati 
IT MDfKMHA* Eab sr^iK, SiaKDiiu 
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V 

SOKOTEEl ANIt MAnBl ITOJJJJS COLLECTED BY TBFODODE 

best is tjie island of eokotba, he asking the 

QUESTIONS IN ABABIO 

TJke bmuUin-afiDn o/ ilfe wwnJ, faarth. and fifth isoltwww u o^cmding io the 
tusiaa of Ott GiO^fmpttkal Socinij/^ 


lilt 

IHalcxzbiivJ IJL 
i^UlU AtuIjIdl. 
tint nub Ita. iill 
llletBIIBft 
buit 

hltStATY 

Andil« 




Fdfl # 

plAtl 

Wifm 


Ha£d jp 

Hnin 

S]>ring ■ foim- 
tain 

^•Ain * 1 

'Aid 

* 

Mujud A ift 

NDabmlohiTi 

PldLiuq^ k 

EiHIDHill. * 



Kasai 

Eahar 

3^'ri€iid » 

Hn.'hih , A 

^ablb . 

- 

Mahebba HidJ 

Jj^jaiiabtHi 

bobtba 

Hqod . 

fTrimrir, Bedl. 

ijuTnitT^ iJair 


Etlblobi 

Wann 

Kubkob, 

Ebri 

Fcineni 


Gttniiflfh 

, 

GhiTi-azjel 

GhEnOXA 

CrnJTje ipiBj) . 

^Id » « 

Efud 

- 

£ieh4iiiel iTVab 
iKizIt 

Tnhjiii 

Om TUB 

At/nl « 

'Alitd . 


ZEtni * » 

EndnAhEom 

OlMfl « 

KiiUisi . 

Qii^ux . 


Logn^ * « 

Arsabi 

GlorloTB 

Gbin . 

GbEH , 

g 

Annn. , 

Lubsk 

HtUT 

Sfa&'r . 

Sba'^r , 


EhnI 

TbJal 

E<ilf «< 

or Nu9 . 

Nl^ 

, 


Nn^ 

Where * 

Ffikn 

Fean 

* 

Fbiji * 

Fein 

Whui * 

Hiulii or Hi , 

Euh 


Htijihendi 

Inimdl 

No mutter , 




Itflttltila r 

Bjthickbtbi 

Tbi44il( joa * 

EnttEFfeh^driLk 

KKtbf&rldMlrvk 

K ntuT^hn-trait 

TunO Lid beta 

Slmid here ^ 

t^iwanOiliuan 

— 


Siubnlmii 

Taboabft'ili 


ttegfi ^ 



H ebkaiaz £1001 
(or Mapka) 

Tosikik 

BlcsseJ ■ 

UnibilTTBk iTF 
ZdobJlrfilE 

MnbanLk 

- 

trmbftn^ » 

UTdbim&k 

atop 

Wakkul. * 

Wb^qalv 


Bolop » 

TzniUbabo 

Hi4jTimffr 

^hiifconqli, 

Hrtfi-P 

— 


Erolo « 

TMom 

Hung « 


SbmifLq . 

g. 

A^uth « 

EMiiimJi 

Hand * * 

^Ed . . 

Yad . 

* 

Hcd * 

Ed 

Anebongc * 

bX^TBA ^ 

; MikTSA i» 

* 

MoTid . 

Moisi 

HoudwehB 

WKg4 er HLH . 


Abkos emjbo 

Ellsk ado 

OltoB » 

Ectir^^-Tiun- 

4ni 

Ea^rui 

- 

Ycbodii rofikiii 

pianM-fnkin 

on 

1 Zfiit , 

Zolt . 


SMflfar p 

Bhlga? 

Onion ^ 

. 

— 


Bosolot p , 

Bamhpkj 

Wnter * 

Mom . « 

Mijith t 

■w 

TT-nrnfin , 

Bibo ILibo 

MotmLiLm 

OfaiBbid, + 

Oauai . 

,, 

1 GbEbs) p ^ 

F^dohaa 

m\k , 

Lebcn , 

Labud 4 

g, 

EbJoi p p 

mof 

Etuae » * 

^j^£V , 


- 

] Hobao , 

Obfiii 

1 
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Eb^Uitk 


Dlaltcl Tiffll tn 
Sdolb AxuUb^ 
tut TV)i In Ml 
tbri^on 
wnttD*3 tn ft 

]L£lmn:y 

JurobUi 

JiMKfi 

^kikrtirl 

Bread . 


Ehnbs X 

Kbebz . . ! 

i Khuba . 

Eabcre 



Npikb] . , 

Naky , 

Nakeiefi p 

Tajiukri 


, 

Kdigal » 

Rajat , p 


Elk 

True , 


BlmjlfilTA 

Bhnjar . 

Bhigbered 

ShErebmii 

Far 


Basil . 

Bift'lfd # ■ 

Dakok ■ e 

Bberehek 

Near 


Giuib . 

Qarib . 

Ofirib ^ 

mmk\ 

WeU . 


Bit 

BLr 

BLr 

.^bnhur 

J5h^i4*p ^ 


GbenEEQ , 

GTl BTlftTni ^ 

Ebtroz . 

0:^ 

HOTAd . 


Kbeil . 

KiioB . 

Fsreha ^ p 

Kban 

CAtuCl . 


Geiuel e 

DfunaK . 

Bkt * , p 

Barr 

See 


Bahar » 

Ba^r I 

Darnm . « 

BankEm 

I Send 

4 

Baml . 

Baml . 

Bibitar k 

Bhmiela 

Giument 


Todb ^ V 

__ 

Beraka . 

Farob bereki 

Mvvifi , 


BhiM , 

— . 

SfaLOsil 

Tiaiiiiilnbii 

Before . 


Eabl . . 


Efiobba . 

Gndrltkln akai 

Nftuio » 



I^na 

llemakuiinlln. 

Mrum'nkiflbnm 

Besil 

* 

Fenuh p 

FSr^h ^ 

Juderi , 

ChliiETe 

Bun riEeE 


Sherni^ osb 

hTiiHI 

Bhirii^ - ubIi- 
Ehmoa 

Bkerko^t Nap 
ontu 1 

gkerkot Naff- 
boni 

Li^ht . 


KoflJ , 

KhaM p 

Demukni . i 

Mairgbana 

Cjold . 



Taba b 

Dahab . 

Thihvb 

Iren 


^Cbdfd . 

l^Qilid » ■ 

Hodid , 

Hodid 


<1 

Fadda . 


UCTehem 

Derobin 

OSokh 


EB.niB.qTl ^ 

Quifiiisli 

Diabid # » 

SluSd^kam 

Ciond . 


Bahsl p 

Bob-rtboJi T 

Afo^ « 

Heknur 

Jndeg . 

, 

Kadi , 

Qadi 

Kadi 

Kaldi 

Tftke . 

• 

Fimqnlr PI ^ wn, 

sik 

I'm-B.n.h- ^ , 

Elkif p 

Tula 

Baion . 

, 



Skiutan 

Markn^ 

Diffleult 


Babi « .k 

Sibl-^ « 

j^abi 

Maibnra 

KTeiiii]£f meal 

Aoher . * 

^Aah^i * 

IzhbS ^ 

TaLninii^ 

Mlddjkj, 


Buht , 

Dhnhr . 

Tohr . 

Vokr 1 

FLwe . 

, 

Hrfpi^iin , 

MakuLzn . 

M^kcn . 

D'hftir 

Fjmjc 


W^l^;h , 

Walli . 

WbeeI - 

Fonfr i 

Fmth « 


Din 

Din 

Bln 

iMjiUhftn 

Fitmilj . 

- 

Alil 

m 

Ohur * 

Daliikkaij*"- 

Frit 

, 

SeniEin . k 

SAmn . 

Mehflf * 

TTnem^-L 

Fooai 


Eid 

^Id 

Bid 

Ayed 

Fe^er . 

, 

’Hnimrifl 

^ummd 

Digbik- k 

Gbioh^Jr 

Iiittls _ 

* 

Klin 111 , 

Ehalil V * 

Ihnif |t>r Eint) 

Heru^^heo dt 
(Erniihiii]] 

— 


^eloue p 

^— 

MiES p 

mm 

FiDAsr . 


Aabd* B^be* « 

Uabti^^ AaW . 
DoTf^dth p 

Aaba . p 

Eaka. aaoli 

I'ka , 

j, 

Bftrffbut 

Ghen^ « j 

K Gheroa , 

Fofll . 


KhjuUk 

Ahmaq » 

KliluLAk 

Piddo 

Beddk . 

* 



Zmol . 

Zmd. 

Oog 

■ 

EElb . 

EfiJb . 

Kdb a 

Not known ; 

mil word 


^ n{»li to Tnm tha camel not to ImDci ogiliut anjrlMii^ in a morrew 

place Uii;y crjr ‘£cm I Ikjtti I' 
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Sbthiip 4 
FEsh 

It iff nEjeca- 
iftTy—you 
lUUfft 
EnuU^Ilh 
Djih 

Twq # 
I'krea . 

Pour . 4 

Five 

Six 

Seven « 
Ei|$ht ■ 

Mine . 

Tbb * 

Twenty. 

Une huniireQ 
Work . 
Wounds ttirc 
Tbin 

A[c4kmjG 

Sun 

Utitbdp 4 

Butter ^ 

I . 

You - 
He 41 

Hope 4 

Ban, Itoy 
Dnu^lite^T 
Wimiiia 
^Yood h 
Straaij k 
War * 
Mesra - 


Fiifle ■ 
Meat 4 

Btood « 
AllffB * 
Pefff 
H -qasBff . 
BeawwdfjjT 
BervunL. 
filftVfl . 

Tfill. long 
(rimBl) 


Dlk]4MC HJVl Pi 
B«th Anbb, 
but UDt Iti nil 

illMtUlL^ 

aotilLiiei tu- U 


Kb aruta 
Melh . 
gikklQ * 
BemBk « 

I j flmiTTi _ 


Ba4 k 

Wib>^ « 
Iidjeih « 
Taiata . 


XJteTMT 

ArnJHir 


llalh . 
Bikkui . 
Bbinak , 
Laxlm . 


Bffs 

Wnhad ^ 
I^nffpn. 

TbyAtha 




Tiwit . 

Miiliodb 

Ai-ii 

Sett 


Bad 

Tat 

Tto 

Buratit 

Arboto 


g^illEitefl 


Te^eIi 

MiUi 

SmI 

2oA<t 

Ka'^ull 


Tax 

Tm 

Talfile 

Arban 


nr™ 

KhtiTnqa 


Kbamsa ' 

Khaoil r 

KbamBa 

BiUa « 


Sitta . 

mt 

Sitta 

SaLii' » 


Saha^ . 

TbelE _ - 

Baba 

TaiatDi& 


Thfunanla 

TUnminA^ * 

Tamania 

TitiiH' ^ 

1 

fiia' . . 1 

Zeit 

Testa 

"Asdiorfl. 


'Aabnni« - 1 

Aaenit . 

AaheTW 



'lAbrln « 

Aaberin 

lahiin 

Mia 


Miat 

MielL 41 

Mia 


1 1 

Shagbt . 

F!lbb . * 

l^fahaleb 

0aTrSh . 


ClArab. V ■ 

Sob 

Gour^b 

WaggI . 


Waga* . 

Debthoo 

Eri&kb 

li^wa Ik 

, 

Dftwa - 

Dewar Ik 

Tafin-i-dewftr 

Sbeiuf - 

,, 

Sbantff ^ 

Hayauui 

BhebEtn 

TMr 


- - 

Akahit . 4 

BonAdim 

Zbbda » 

Ana « 


MjtkezD « 

GotenuinQ 



Hi'tniibDmiJU. 

Evumnkffhafa 

Enlft « 

a 

AjlLaja « 

Minefiinak . 

MiMUukehanji 

Eii 


Eu 

Ban 


Habi 4 


Habl . 

1 Eulk . 

EidEhoJ 

Welbd . 


Wak d . 

Agbicn « k 

Mnkahin 

Hint I 


Hici . k 

Agbinot 4 

Firhin 

Honna 4 


Hnraia . ■ 

BarBinct 

Aah^ 

HatLab T 


Hakah ^ 

Hatab . 

Tif&b 

Kawl 


« 

Moaireb 

Mushak 

Harb 4 


!^rh . ^ 

Mub sbehan. 

Harb ffbebEn 

ICamAlrt _ 

* 

KAm-niiii 

Le w a 

1 AflhiBbfifiik, 

1 FitEh'^meiteh^ 
HiAh 

Ta'elt'hQfiiiiar 

Feleb'QtqdC^b 

Da 

Tamitn 4^ 

• 

Thaman 

' Son eb « 

TetanA 

f . Rl KtTI * 


TTivIrm , 

Ttw& k 

TA 

IUrI 

■■ 

mil , . 

Serein . 

Thiaub 

tln.TTI 

+ 

Dam 

DoHti ^ 

Durr 

Allah . 



Allrth , 

Allah 

Toniah . 


ToriJ] ^ ,1 

Ych OtuAELah . 

DnofS 

1 liniijcnlt 


Hnyiit ^ 

Bduyuat 

Eeka 

1 tTiubT-fili 

a. 

DffahlEib 

Majuh - 

ll5d 

*Abd 


1 'Abd" , 

Bdjnr . 

Embflha ' 

ItciIhIti ^ 

* 

Bhaliini « 

Gnltiui 1. 

B-Ujieknm 

Tawil . 


^Wll p, 

Tawil , ^ 

Ep 

MwaJ . 

* 

Alwal . 1 

1 Tawil , ^ 

1 Dlbam 
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t>kl£$L a«d h2 

flDVtti A-TMhrii^ 

tiLafc net Id oil 

iiulijsisi 

Qonlleiffll to It 

IJtPfMFJ 

jLfuUld 


Unkii 



^ Stars 


Nugum 

, 

Nej^un . 

, 

Kjkbtap 

IjCaSDR . 

Dots « 

Dorg 


Keri . 

, 

MukerJ 

j Truth . 

Hut . 

Haqq h 


Hiik . 


Rtilr 

Wkhput truth 

Bidi^n hitk h 

Hidi'm hrM]it 


Hrifniniik h 4 tk 

HkntuTik hak 

In thfi hQ\x^ r 

QT belt . 

AU bait r 


be hi\t . 

- 

Toiofep diu min 
kar 

Ita tbo niiflit r 

an kil . 

flTl&n . 

, 

bQkU . 


billeiliie 

1q thfi mad . 

fil iarik 

dn tHiCiq 


be bornn 


onm 

Uisl . 

Eiki±t , 

Shiifi 

, 

Bekbairi^h 

. 

HekEaerp^cbe 

Heart ^ , 

Hulb , 

QaJb . 


Ealb . 


£lbi 

1 Heji?eii * 

ES4iinli . 

SunA ■ 

, ; 

Siznmii , 

* 

Simma 

' HtfU-f j « 

Takil . 

Tbfliin , 

■ ' 

Tjlfcii H 


FAd&k 

i Bt.td . 

Alub . 

^Ai^ib 


Aki^snoah 


Eontoib 1 

‘ Pijf . . 

KbiLOEir 

— 


Kbjmair 


EbadEiT 

. Horn 

Em-n . ^ 

Qnin 


Eon . 

»■ 

Eon 

* 

Hikdir , p 

Hodiiir . 

1- 

HadeJr . 


Hadir 

li»p«ifect 

h'nkis < 

^j^ia « 

- 

Njiknsa . 

- 

B’ls^iankazELEtk < 

bidlnja 

[mpoe^ihk ^ 

GhflJr miuu- 
“fcin 

Ghair miiiu- 

kid 

Ghnir umn- 
kin 

Gbftlr numkia 

Pajsibla 

TiTTiVtn , 

Tlnlrn.n ^ 


lumklo 


Tiimkin 

ladif;o « 

Nil pedal 

Nil 


Ndil . 

M, : 

Nd 

Inffint H V 

Tifl {i^U pLJ 

Tifi, Itfm 


AtfaJ . 

. • 

At£a] 

* 

Kafir - 

— 


Eoder . 

I- ! 

Kafter 

Ink 

Hibr . 

Pibr 


Indud X 

^ ; 

Med ltd 


Aid 

'Aql 


Oknl 

•■ ! 

Akul 

laldtprstsr . 

THT^itniiH 

Talcum tid 

■ 

Makadd&rD 

* 

DvIuds 

kiuldam 

laliijid 4 , 

(rgsira . 

Gtkzirab 


GeZClTA i 


Gc^siia 



yahildl . 

.. 

Yaboudd 


Yahouds 

Kick 

Ridofl . 



' ErkeUa . 


Tamkad i 

IntvUiigBnL 

FahThm * 

Fjthim . 


E'ehemdi 


Pehem 


Eatfil 

Qatol . 


lEbedda, p 


Talata 

Em4 ^ p 

La^ 

LatHE 


Ahebr « 


Altialpbia 

AnQ4 H 

Siitfth . 



Bbki . 

H 

Bbko 

S^diet . 

^Aiku* i 

^Askar ^ 


Afiltur A 

, 

AEkar 

K\n^ . 

Malik . 

Id-tilLk « 

* 

Moli . 


]>bcmmEl 

Aniva . 

Wii4Bflila 

Wi^k . 


Wjifissl , 

_ 

G-jdda 

Mattiiag'bug ^ 

?-iiTnbTl , p 

— 


^junbil p 


5^ flTTlhl^ 

Wise 

* A laniRh 

'Ahm , 

- 

AJamah di- 
Wflndi 

Himondiah 

mlBmaJi 

Cst 

Ightdfll . 

— 


Hann^^l ho- 
mrn 

Nardcber 

Joamey , s 

Safu . 

SafAr , 


NehaEfioll 

, 

ItiEaliLr 

Tired 

! Ta^'b, Ta'baQ . 

Ta'b’Tfc'bM 


Xetbik p. 

. 

Besok 

Tribe . 

KablLk . 

QabUdb 


Kobda ^ 

. 

Eabela 

Kaw 4 4 

Djilwakhti « 

I>hJ-| Whiti 

, 

Z,eaflar * 


t-ieasar 

Lsaru; ^ 

Tfl^fllem 

_ 


3(rollxiin + 



Tent . . 

^imnhp 

KblmRli 

■ 

Antblil . 

- 

SLMlit 

Sword - 

Sdt . 

SsaI 


Xeit 


Kanttaba 

tiumiDBr + 

^itta « . 1 

— 


KftZCm * 

- 

K4ibhor 
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[HfvlKjti 
BOTtUl AnMm 
faqt iKrL lEl 
Lofftuirhfa 
jTH ynffi^li tQ 


Lltcmiy 

JLw»X4t: 


Soqth i 
Mt, NortJi . 
Ei&sb 

West . 

Tlcyw ate r£*U , 

To wflJk 

Yea 

Mo 

Rijfy 

To feiH . 

Ooiil& bert] ■ 
t^lTD IRB + 

Take boM i 
Kneel iiiTttl 
(to a QiuDeS) 
To-miirfow i 

AltBTwards - 
Selora . 
Inflide . 

Outside. 


I>oor - 
Te*T 
Wefck . 
Drank « 

DeEid. -- + 

Tt>‘ilttJ p 
Diy aftet to- 

nujtrew 
TiMtfiidjfty 
Uo»quo. 
Prieat » 
Friday * 
tlrW ■ 
Happy » 

TofsetlMir 

Buy 

Above , 
Below . 

Bn»ning 
Wn.l hsAiki 
How mucb 
Dam-tron 
Good * 


YbIU^B « 

Simrk » 

OEubiB . 
MotfTflb - 
RhcUnlak 
U4iiEba -• » 

Elwa 4 o 

i 

Ikfkfta . 
Urbat . 

T(l*fll h^nfllk , 

Glbli, olini + 
Ebod - 

1^ n.rmka .. 

Bnkoni. 

Bad^O I < 

GoddiJU 
Da^l * ^ 

Barra . 

Bab ^ 

gaiiiia , 

S5hfliiE . 
Sberab . 

I Tarlk p 

Mat . 

El yow P 
B'ad Bnkra 


Effli 
Meijld . 
UdUaH . 
GumtllH 
BaUb . 
MabAoud 

Bbwii « 

liibkcrl + 
Fok . 
Takht P 
KoTtiheii 

ABBOf » 

Wal^Eb . 
Kam i 
I^ebek « 
Tayth . 


MftlM 


YAmln . 
SbatneU- 
Bbatq I 

Qkarb i 
Mosbrih 


AyyflWd 
Lit I 
^itlAb . 
Yarbnt . 


Biimka ^ 
DiikaitL ^ 
Ba'den , 

iQn diljlm 

D^ikbil , 


SpfcatjEd 


Bab 
Safliiall 
Sbaiif 
Bbarib 
Taiiq 
Mat 
AL Yaaial « 

I Bh'd bakamh 

I AmB 

Mnlii . 
Gama" - 
MIbAd . 

BawA « 

Fuu4i 
T ail! . 
Kail abiu 

Wal^fib + 
Kartl , 
Naba- . 
Taiyab . 


Gez^mMuft 
Bbcmin p 
Slmiakot htl- 
Qnm 
Ohiz>otfr 
Mogarsb 
BoBtifirbcU - 
klBbibk^areioni 
HBiri » 

MlftAh . 

Urbot . 

Aaaab - « 
loLkalbO-, Akiisl 

Bhelda . i 
HebrnkabcT - 

BiikaiAd, 

Bokarade 

- 

FenoHni 
! Kflb - 

Kbafi^OtBar- 

ran 

Bob 

Bonate « 
Wfirrakh 
HaiUoutik^ - 
Haorim 

Maul m I 
Irmn . ■ 
Bod geihllL 


Imphi , 

Maijid « 
bla^ALim 
GbimAia 
Ml«oa * 

XiAel K p 

KabaioikAlak- 
bari . ■ 

n flTTiO tli t2ir , 

Hi^kryln , 
HjamaDkerat . 
Hftltikalia 

DeaM t , 
B'kam ^ 

d™ 
abet , 


Tiozemmb&Ii 

Bkiemiii 

SboiKi 

Attabon 

Mogarob 

AlgbioTK 

KtHuholnd 

liartl 

Deb 

Miiidb 

Ta^sftm I 

Tadidbo Ha- 
boadtabutilae 
Tza 

Terbttruk 

Elti 

Enzat 

AdmiTilBljesil 
DFkbl or 
Tuiko 

BberaRfl ™ 
TobfinJigebt* 
Tetf 
EboO 
Tftdkleber 
Nefoti 
HanrlM 
Zaiui 
Hair 

P ^hKI ni piaeii 

In^bl 

Ma^jid 

Gtnnma. 

Mison 

Hedut 

Knlalakbeil 


Intergyex 

lakodedieniEii 

Ibnoiari 

Sbodbihnl 

Binom^buaei 

Firvbam 

Obi 
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Dioket usoi In 





ElcUliitl 


ti AraMji, 

btLi imA Lcj nil 

LUemr'y 

AmbU? 



Bodied. 1 



J^Lpaocca 
bKliiitaid ta ii 





Rji4 


Bittt&t . 

BfltI , 

. 

Kfaioh . 

DiA 

Niea 


Zein 

7.ft.^Tli * 

^ ' 

Ohii . 

Ehiki^tti 1 


* 

KcbLr - 

Kahlr . 

, 

Aijhna . 

Ehibtb 

Gncatedt 


AlihaE I 

Akbuj; . 


Aghuaa« 

tJbJblbib 

Wbrkj . 


Abaid . « 

Abjdd ^ 

* 

Lebanud 

T4ebiTiB 

. 


Aaoud . 

Aswfld , 


Ha^ I 

Ebaljik HfL'^he 

ptd 


KoLdlm . ^ 

ijiidltn « 

_ 

Dewil i 4 

TaJian , 

' l?ew . 


OhrdJJ - » 

GadM . 

, 

Hidin . » 

Goilld 

Cold , 


Bold I 

Bard 

+ 

Oa^ron - 

Habahur 

E*jL 

jr 

Haf » 

Hair 


Huhen - 

l^hebrcin 

1 or 

i 

Utirni ^ + 

HnmmA 


HiiiiftH tLirk . 1 

t>Lo {IsnarhCf 

1 Bed 


A hmwT , + 

Abinitr * 

. 

Ulet 4 1 

Ater 

<J1^D . 


Akdiir . 

Akdivr + 

_ 



YiSillQW . 


AeFifir I 

A^lat * 


HaPher. ^ 

Bbedl^r 

Mach « 

_ 

Gbnll . 

Khftla f 

1 

^b ouu . 

Gbnli 

Gheivp + 


Ealdfl . n 

— 


Batia . 

Eiikia 

Biob i 


Qliaiii , , 

phaul . 

H 

Tofli^T 4 

Tap 

Poor 


Fiikir . 

Fw]ii ■ 


Fak-er » 

F^iiar 

Wretched 


M^^kin . 

Mbkin « 


Meskiu . + 

AresMn 1 

FAther , 


kM . 

Ahu i 


; Habs . * 

Be bo 

Moitbei I 


Out 

Umifl i 

: 

Hamme i 

Beo 

EOit 


AAelL . 

Alai . 

1- 

Eanikoni 

GeborngniiGa 

Feajf 


Khaf . 

— 


Lmkinal 

^harboinn 

Aufir/ « 


S^ehni . » 

— 


BhuhkoC 

Bjuma 

iHick 

Iii- 

AjyHH . * 

Mnudz « * 

MoLksur- 


BiLfaElI . 

TibEr 

Glore 

Slitte^baQ 

iured 







^rwi , 


Eahar , 

KtmbHir ^ 

. 

Jobber . 

Xnbr 

Enjrlj * 


BMri« Buhhn . 



Kaobhn. 

KaBalbejlt 

PeB40 * 


S&illAll . 


+ 

Bu bhaellaii , 

AlbujT 

Dirtj- . 
pLeiui p 

l 

WnSnLll » 

WofialLh 

* 

Mlthkiftl 

Haidet 


Bodif . 

>Cadhd£id 

* 

Ohihili . 

Kodeil 

BcMvi 


Merkab V » 

MarkaEr. 


Merkab . i 

MorkAb 

Eidu 1 


Yerkab * 

Yarkab ^ 

p 

TTnmlfi Jnnkhob 

Nkerkch 

Eiiit] 

, 

Mabvr « 

MaV^r - 


Lehamed 

Mcbsgj 

1 Grookihj 


Awwsa i 

'AwwnJ + 

* 

S^ELhaaeLloni .. 

N bIol^Ilht 

Finifthed 

,, 

EhjiljLfl I ■ 

1 Ehalad 4 


Bnnse^bEEaEu 

Tattin 

Thud . 


Xlddfi * 

Ea^.a * 

_ 

— 

— 

i 

Tfemati . 

YamEhi > 

, 

EnA 4 

ToShfi 

Go 

1 

Bua 

Itah 

, 

1 Ghi?ni 4 

Tobj&r 

Piisjon , 


Hftb? - 

Bfths + 

,, 

Hnbfl 

HabB 

Pieseiit . 


BnJfhiliid 

Bckkhuhiah. 

.. 

TlwkTfitchpa.Ti 

XEakikahinh 

Prophet 
Open - 
Orphan . 


Kehi . 

Nahl , 


I^Bbe . , 

!NEbfl 


Miififih , 

Mailfijtl, 


B<ab 

GhinatiEn 


Yatlm # i 

YhHtti * 

. 

Ajt^m * 

B^ediAtore 

Bucicftt « 


BdlEti 

Dalii 

. 

Doto 


To buuot 


Utauwim. Ljvm;i 

latwwan 


Lnim . 

SciirzLli 

Fnlm branchuB 

. Sn/jiii oakhJ * 

— 


Safe - 

Dea al iiineri 

FjunmU .f 


WAlidein 

Wiihjlain 

. 

Hebe waliaini 

Bebe wiL¥ii- 





KftTOUB i 

bfrjAh 

Fowl 


Baklka + 

— 


i Eot 

hSVET - 


ElLhid . 

Eubld . 


KabSd . 

Kabid 
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BPL jllidi 


ThlfFly* 

PmiM . 

Slow * 

ChrMnn 

IminD^lttBlj ■ 
Myrrh KUIn p 
M yrrh troa p 
KJ3M . 
IriLffle . 

To 

lAOght^r 

Leper . 1^ 

Lift 

Like (flniiLH BJ} 

Lion 


To dwtll * 

Lqq(^ # 4, 

MjoJi 

MitfibiiiJil 


Mwe - 

Nikked . 

NalikiTt - 
Neck % 

NeedllD . hp 

Noble # Pi 

. Koiaa ^ ■ 

None * 

N<35a 

Hurry , 

A 

BdUC: - 

Quilt . . 

I Luub ■ 

RoiiMil HK PI 

Purse p bdgt 
poekcl 


Twwl In 

finnilk ArtiriA, 
IfuE Dirt fg ilL 
liutuca 
BOolllitnl lo It 


Aj^cKfln -■ *- 

Gein a 4 

Hamd , h 

- 

, 

H^AO p I 

Loh^ . 

LebED. . 

Rokh^Lh. 

A'rcLp ^ 

i:^i^k . 

S&k ^ 

AbnkB # 

UrfH * 

Mitl-Eklbb . 
A&id; ploml^ 
awud 


SikAii . 

Tlliih . 
Mafmdn 
Bciu Adam » 


Eihr 
^Aiyan . 

F^ota erT ii ^bIi 
"Oaii-RBAELbnJi 
Ibrah ; plural^ 
TiHr 
Sltfurlf « 

^ut 

Lft a^ad 

Ai!sf, mauAlt- 

Itub^ . 

* Ati fi 

Kifihah . ^ 

f iftKAif 

A mab or R r^ 
oab , t 

Gard^hem , 
Rhjur^h _ 

Gnih or Ki£a + 


TirU!™cT 

A i-ftlr irr 


Grfiii b 
Himtd ^ 


Nafrlii « 
Halao 4 
f^abiLa » 


'Ar*^^ . 

Qraljq*!? 



Mitlil . 

Asiil . > 


Ekk&n . 

Bii ah . 

Adfuzi I 


Sihr 

'Uityit] p 

F&utah . 

'LTiio Raqabah 

Ibmh , ^ 

T4 abad 
Anr 


^AjSdi 

liitkoi , 


Gnr^mn 
Xhor^ . 
cTiub, jaih 


UBihrf 


HidiTik . 
Cxuok » 
Hftmd * 

Man. ahaia- 

yab 

Nazari . 
I^r ernm « 
ThihiJLS , 
Md^btiraLe - 
BodE 
Tlbece . 
lEEfishallr ^ 
TIthftIhrdk . 
Tharem 
E'hobg . 
Uifab . 
lailiih . 
Gttiiar ^ 


HEh.Bmel Fn- 
towelhoam 
QB'’t‘''hc3ri 4 
HaiwM . 

Iteni Aihun ^ 


BaghlJ . 
Hiurket @1 bL 
iroil 

Fontfth * 
Ghoti - 
Makiute 

Sbhdf . 
AfoLitiiBkiu or 
Baet 

HadElabiin . 
Notjmnya 

t^shoduiu . 
ErbfiSt . 
Atball . 
ThJtM^ . 
Gbderi * 
Amab , 

Gibrelb . 
FhnJidf . « 


BokEiCerl 


ToSitPck 
Sotiok 
HEund 
Aden uan 

N&zari 

Nfl'ah 

Tlabea 

EmLlda: 

Berk 

Gushfi] 

N'dUhuk 

EnU&hak 

Jhlup 

Behfihek 

Ii^(nkifi]uLl 

T^a 

{Na word, b*- 
cacEse thny 
say ‘ wa none 
in tiokotrft'] 
N'oohn henna 

Geha 

MiLTit-nlnft 

Matqloka {nC j 

MaknlakOr 

Scnlii Alrienji f 

Sdihire! 

BMinfai Hhi- 
iiebea 
Foiara 
Bekoha 

M ftlntf i, 

Shari T 

MctdeUiln iv 

Ta^M^ ^ [i ill 

Bolhah 

Nahjue 

Punefei 

Tomfiii 

SahiMa 

Neffereri 

MMkal 

(Tliej have no 
word) 

Zatltihjii 
KhorhEoi i 
Eiea 
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U7 



Dlidopf irai^ ifl 


■ 

J^mtUah 

EtiuLh AriihtiVr 
tint [Hft in aU 

titmWT 



lUHEMncca 
(uuLHaHi £o It 

AtbIiId 


Iille . 

liealaii . 

Kaffldn . 


Da yonr wprk, 
or Mind youT 

Amsl S^baglok 

■Amj gbn^Iii 

nwnbaulciasa 
Book * 

Kitib * 

KitAb . 



Kt‘Hub - 

Makcnb. 


Huuux . 

'Aa«J . 

'Anal „ 


Behind . 

Wiim » 

Ward , 


Bitter « » 

Mutt * 

Mnrra i 


Wielding » 

ijDiia * 



Itut 

hAkin . 

' Liikin . 


CiJlvjm 

JEitIUii . 

QabJali, 


Lamd 

Htiml , 

Haml » 


Begin , 

Ibtida , 

^ibtidii . 


Xitoh<«Q 

Uulbeikh . 

KAtbakb 


Bird 

Bit . , 



Wtf 

HatAr . 

_ 


Beat . 

Babab ^ 

— 


Dwator » 

Haiim . 

H&kfni ^ 


Cup 

PlnjAa EubA. 

llnjdti . 


Bkln . 

yet 


Gild . 

GUd, jna 

+ 

EfiB^ i . 

Beld, Degade 

Bald 

•k 

NeiTBT ^ , 

Abadan p 

_ 



> Gbail « 

_ 


F^per « 

Wpjok * 

Warui * 


m 

Gbiael Oiteic ^ 



Dry 

Naibil . 

KAihahaf 


Bead ^ « 

Kard . 1 



Scaree . 

Nadfr . 

NnOIr . 



Bbawa . 

BhAwa . 


Bfib 

^rat . , , 

Baraq ^ 


Bdorn , 

odA . 

ow . 


Bound » 

HaqI 

Eanl 


1 Eiwt 

A^l 

A^il . 

■■ 1 

Bun ^ 

BaAiad : 

Batftr! . 


Hipe 

Mnfiiawi 




K^tlrn» , i 

Kbalam 


Bicbe4 . 

Mnl ^ 

_ 


Reap H 

Hi^wl . 



B»t . ^ 

Dall^bti . ^ 

DambA . 

- 

Nut 

Br&ndouli . i 



Obey 

Ata 

A|a' 


Order , 

Amr . 4 

Amr 


Old womwi , 

Arooi , 

'AgiiEab 


OrpumienL . 

^ena ^ 

Ziitat » 


o^d 

Boam . 

Bfim ^ 


Oftatle Df- pal- 

Kur . 

Qa*r 


[u:u 




Palm liie | 

KHif-fnsw 

KaCT . 


bund J 







Pubsei , 

Airukl hdgil ihi 
^eienir 

ifflfctib , 
Etrkbibx 
Afiual + « 

Ea-met , 

Ajqh* . 

J4^ki . 
ShSkiil^lft . 
HbeeiiiI . 

Bedi b n , 

M [l EjtljuVli 

tnk . . 

N-ehATOdl hftfere 

Ra>K-Ti , 




PinJjm Kubi.- 
yet 

Oe]^ « « 

I>«gaj^h& 
Abadiin. 
l>ibfb . 
Wej-kfirt 
Tciwd , 
DebBT + ^ 

Ptab 
KolM , 
Hamtiwf 
Eini k , 

Hod . 
Hflair H. 

Ae&U . 
EoLifb. « 
blualitAtn 
KbatEDi . 

H&sod , 
B'bedi f 
Bruidcqk 

Atawft , 

Amr 

Ok 

TItidillin 
Uae^ td 
BowJet 
lltehbLc . 


AfihiE^ 

TemoJlr dish- 
barl 

Iriikotiib 

Berklqb 

Ae^U 

Mmhifj -riTi 

Aibi 

AtdiIE 

YikkEilH 

Bafifbisilnikfil 

EiLisiuJ 

Mullmtt 

Dik 

Nebalar 

TaretlArbin- 

JMXht. 


Finjius KijM- 
yet 
GeU 
Bo^ba 
AhAMn. 

Thlflb 

Wanrakfl 

Tialleh 

Taialtat 

KEirb 

KhMlrobh 

S45ir0k 

Hod 

Ha^bia 

AeI 

■TflM 

MUEblawi 

Eonleh 

InoaMnlit 

Eajid 

Tqgbl 

Braudcnk 

Noddub 

ArhuT 

Kblibip 

Tdbem 

TEubitEEi 

Huiyir 

bun 

Dab^ 
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BueLN^ 

DUlWt Twal In ' 
Arabk, 
lipl lufa In ftU 

bwnuiEH 
teoAnjed. tntt 

UtDsrjr 

Ambla 

Mtkhli 


Alittia » 

XVhflia \& tte 
114? Wtl 

Fficple . « 

4 ii 

1 Bkood « « 

DiBardCT^ 

blDc^ 

1*011 

AOj^r . 

Pfcy 

Pdpper * 
PErEutue 
PfirspLie 

Pin 

rko^ . 

■Cglj . 

PIahI m m 

Ghnlar « 

Shwayn - ! 

Fein el ! 

Naa * « 

ms . « 1 

Dnja . % 

DunKbal^^ 

KbIliUI « « 

1 Ghadnb » 

Wsi^ . 

FIJAl . 

^1%: 

Ajjuk F « 

Dfibbl^i 

j Ts'iin i * 

Bn^in « 

Nfkb^t ^ 

Ghnfar ^f - ' 

flhnwfttjfth ^ 
flfiinsJbialad 

Nna 

.SiKd I- ■■ 

QAlHin , 

GbtAivb ir 

PilHJ . 

■Tto 

■aHu * 
IkabijuB . 

Ta'ilii * 

m- 

Nftbsfc . 

l^etnr tbin el 
liftba 

H«ldehitbEa 
dEl Fclftnl 
HnbcuL . 

1 Boa 

Bnofi » 

KflUm - * ■ 

GbjttitslL * 
Woffebinii » 
FElil .. 

Attikf . 
t}cnj!ii^4]en « 
DuLbodfi. ■ 

DaTntumfnJ 
HIkeq 
Beblroei 

min , 

d hAba 
l^moebedrhe 
Hpdde befiMl 

Hohnfcn 

Bus 

MnsaHn 

Buit 

EAldm 

HjetbcrJunbt ^ 

HaI 

Ikimen 

Daboiu 

Eikfld Oid> 
halal 

jlpbirnnill 

1 FelKint 


EjibU* I Arabic 

Malul 

Sototoi 

WliAt IB shjb dning * Erdi ytkm^lha 

I dlint water . Ana dierab Uiayn- 

VdiI tse 'v^rv kind Enl4L latit totir * 
Do you liDaw Enla tozni hJ 
Mehri 7 | Mcberi 

We talk Sokptri . l^aiin unLidlaTB «1 
t!fc>kDtfiri 

Give me wintber - Gibli Tahad 

How mMij d&yB Kbid ayc'oin nun i 
frotu bnm to the hitm* ilia el 

BHi 7 beiir 

Xow the water , Duflti el mo/A + 

Turn nl aiiin 
Nt?hBtucl et UUis« 

1 Mesluri nreiklD * ' 
Arehwk Meheri 

XjLbflTL nBiollhm 

Bckoletlote 
Hstflli tadxhaA « 
KAm jom m^boufl 
, ta nalk 

iTiempt Ebtlyet 

IihkdlMB 

JjAtllheynB 

Abrub; 

Ik n'etalaPl 
^okoteiia 
Aboult beladitiS 
WftTn yctii. meuhn 
afta-B ' 

Tjil diho 





































U3T OF SOME OF THE AEABIC ANH OTHER 
WORDS EXPLAINED IN THE TEXT 


Kbbb, 19s 

hoJ^lAi BQ- 

ohiM, S4S 

%hif 4013 


QQt^p 275 ^ 

Mfrit* 

kattfuiH 


iilh, im 

kaj7Ji. 119 

tmnlLf Be 

4tl&r, 141 

kAzhdi, 130 

Tsiq, aai 

l^WWElj 41 

km, 3U • 

ktiAiTb^, 14J; 

rcuJf 24S 

batil, 277 

kbflvrtklip 57 

EA&Pl 14& 

1CH3 

tliD^ 275 * 

EnTang-, 19 

brinjtl, l4l 

koiqr^nT 117 

sAmboiu, 220 


kQtohB. 149 

H-bftbdb^ 23 

ghail, eC 


EhTxr, 275 * 

ghMl, Iftl? 

Tri>]iif 24 b 

sir^h, 19 

ghKtHi^ 

loefliH I9fl 

iiyar^ 104 

eliii 37t 369 
gohh, 347 ■ 

Inlbtrfc^ 89 

My&r4^ 104 

gDnrodp 3f>0 

medftkdftk, 81 

taTB^ 21 


mttdbiktH 83 

tor^ki 395 

il4tba^fteaclbia, 141 

mibdibBshn 18 

fcawikb, S 

hAlw&« 291 

iDsjJlLa^ SJ 

IfkAnmi, 116 

TnBUfluU^ 336 

vhAbbBH 09 

borma^ 319 

lEiauimni, i2!d 


MM41 

tUHfi^^ir 414 

ytLaTCTp 294 

h«m». 4^ 

tdcTfiA, 291 


miet, 24S * 

141 

jftmbU, L99 

mia'b^p, 128 

aiftTA, 13a 

kabila, 14D 

mank^kp 535 

alojnbp or 

kBdhlb, im 

flAkbodA, 9B1 



* Tbesfi WQ3i!di atv lued; hf ilu Gvm, 


Q a 






INDEX 


ABumEn (tibe. 205 , 3 C 5 
Abr Shdbba^ 4 G 9 

Ab^aD, pluiii af tbft, 401^ 4457+ 43!7 
Abj££ 4 |^ii, SCS 
Ahy&sipiB^ 01 , lOl^ al 4 -C 
Abyfl«iQi&nM iCL £lukQtrm^ Wi 
Adjib, 106 

Ailabui, 

Addlte^, 54^ 3(L5-6 i legeiuis tdf lOS, 
1^ 

AdfA, 4fl, 593; diffinnltlea at, 72; 
depariQre Erom, 1126, 546, 369; 
TEtutfi 2U, 4£B 

AdtJJsp mina at, 241 
AflUlis GAlI[iff+ 247i §<!53 
AfHdB, ExploratitiQ 237 
Akaha, tbE, SB m, Idd 
AkbiDed Orftbt 566 
AJagauin, 130 
a: Agraji, 194 
Al Balad. 940-1 
A1 HnfiL, 939, 93^ 

Al Kflid, famiE; of, 76^ 76 Ac., 97, 344, 

200p -2B1 

AE Kota, 403 
Al Egtt>n^ 111 Ao. 

Al Madj, 100,191.194 
Atbaqcier^ae, in tbe Pefaian G nlE, lO; 

^auitnenlAiiEE □t+ qgo(«d, 6, 40, £0 
AU, muands af, 30 itn. 

Allttkl, mines of, 923 
Alan, 104; in ^akclrti, B70p 361 
AtnaFn tfibn^ 301 
Amlwrgria, 344 
Amri tribe, m, 171. 9n 
Aodali lrib«, 4:24; monniflint ol, t A 
Apes, §71 

Aittb gamea, 4 ^ 333 
Antd^ 9 

AltnanimUF. 930 
A^tes, 247 


Aiu»ip 3, 90 
Aydab, 500-1, 303,323 


DuKHKHp 419 

Beggaia, 8,903 

Bahrein, I^LajidB ofj, I ACrj aaae? nf,, 
3; ccJJBff^Iwta, 6; iKsd iaborldB, 
S; boats; S; hiitotyp 9 ; wells in, 
96- 40; 14+ 41; Bdliab 

™tlSCtCilfTi.tn» 13 

Ejirein, Isa, Sniton 13. aifcj 
El Kllolila 
Bahr-SflA, 120 
BAkhrein, ^ 

B&IbinT+ Brgfaainr, 343^ 302 
Haishpat, Ssi Bii Borbul 

BsEnv, ^ 

5oiiir.8^299p 377 
Batran, 20S 
BafalinSr 166 

BeKijn tribea m tbe Soadaop SOI, 323. 
S64 

Hetif, 303 

BsdOTiiii+ fltttelc Msakst, 60* n£ tbp 
Eadhrtttlignt, 74+ 7^ At, 93+ 120, 
213; tbs nama, 125; religiozi af, 
133, 231, 374; origia of, 349 l of 
tha Geltii, 259 ^ 0-; of tliB BnuiAn, 
3011£0+, a£0 ; ftf 3ok0lTa+ 305 ; 

in ArabiAi 426; dlJiceq^ 129 
BannioB, 291-9, 23J^ 296 
I Bit Bitakban, lUO 
’ BIt Eorbut, 329, 292 
Blr tjimiDDB, 425 
BirMIgbar.40l 

Bijtu^, tidbn oip in tho Snd«3i 2914+ 
301+ 304 Ad. 

Boats, Ambiao, 21 d+ 220, 230+ 277-5, 
904. 2^ 203. Sm Baf<:E+ 

Bemru, 






INDEX 


^^2 


B^TitLsh. Maskii, PeTSum Gall, 
PuflhireT ^ 

Eulti:r-iliiJui]|f in Sc^Votrai 330* 340 

Datiiui-r 17i 4fi| filj 


C^^nxEk ™ Hadhmminit, fed on 
fiih, Sl% in Dlto/«f, ^4J i in tie 
Sotn^iii, 3HO- La Boktiiro, aua-9 
C&hseI iiiark^, 309+ 43d 
CunQflnsi ^4 
C^mpbElI B(?y. 3^9 
Cftrrei tribsp ^47 
Carter, l>r., 3 d4 
Cbaloileyp Er. A., 28^ 

Coral. 1^4 


DxEnm, S3Q 

Date-pillinB, ELDrii!« caDB0rTtirig'+ l!>J 
m thE Bii41iirAinnciti 

11& 

Dcrbai. 973 

DerriBlicfl in \,\kt SoueUh, 293. m. 
a 11-12, 

PhoinTp iiloin of, 933 Asl; prodDRli 
uf;,33G; mnli^uiliee £u, 339; C(Unel4 
Of. 344 

OrnBuiuRip 906 
Diodoma qyoiad, 61d. 324 
IUcieDrldet, Tiamo of bLlkal:cpLt344^ 36a 
EirgLog, 407 
IHb. 911 

I>(iliarB^ Maxim TbcfEsOn 308,2^9^ 

414 

Dragon's^titaod. tree. 344. 3?6 
DiS^ 3 of ft'oiifKin, 6ef+ lOOp IID, 119^ 

a^i7, 40&, 421 

DEuimd, Sir 9, 29 


^heI^ tJiB prspliBt, 136,133 
V-jTyp riftn p. iiiiEl€ittt in ArabuiLp 270; 
irade iq fraakincenfaH 234 i in ths 
Hed 5f&3; gold romofit 313, 

318. dm At. 

EgyiiOatiB, Tiioden^ on Lbo Bod Som 
383; m 11 id SaudAn 367, 309 
El Haea^ 1; prodacts nl, Ji, 33, 42 
El EhaliiAp iKmily of, 12, 31„ 33. 30 
Ei Maim, 08 
Emerald minafl:; 2U0 
Eratoatihcxies, 21 
Erbo. Monnt. 314, ^ 

Eiioah^ 3fii4 

EthiopLouE, 302; In Sokotril, dBi 
Kaphrmtoa Vsilay lUiliruy, b 


FAiTPiiJ tribe, SOO. 400, 403 dte- 

FaraBh, lE^t^ 

Faiegliet. 993 

EnmirinWiifre* 234; in thn Hftdiira- 
Bpoot. oaOLolit trade inp S9 JnC..; 
in Phijfiirp 2^, 24d|. 2^2 4rc,; 

m Solfotia, M4. 330 
French in the FeiEiiui Gulf, 60 
ErencliF BiAhop, 08 


Rtii*, cponntainHf ^4? acvnEry cii. 
250 &a., 282 Ac. I idM, 344, 246 
Ac-; weapouB 0^ 247 ^ cuelami ofi 
2^1 i womeo of, 258 T rE%LniipSC0 J 
laagpaget 275 
Gebaniti, tribe of tbo. 1&2 
GeoloipCBl notices^ 211-El 
GbaitlB^ 185 
GhAii Omi^ 170 

Goddam, mDontiiin^ of* 4I2„ 43.1 
Ifold laiaeap EEj-ptlan, 301, 3ia, Sl8 
Ac., 335 

Graffiti, 333, 554 


EA^AJ, 515 
Hadendo^'A, BIT 

Hediiriunoat^ ot tb(B, 71 AVI't 

populAlinn of, 79 -, mirinlnfi nf tUe 
TOri, 71 i plants ofk ■ 

pby iJCftl featqTea, OO, lOB ; WsQet, 
105; Se^’jida of, 115+ 227.390^-2,423 
Hiidibn. Touuuridai 
H&gt^reint 36. 98 ike., 1CI5 
Hajinu^ln, AhiloL SnltiLti oii flO Lke-+ 
103,14U 332 
HafTberi A&k, 401 „ 4m 
Haghior, Meant, 551k 368. 375 
Ffaj04d Gabriecq, 90 
HAlaib+ 230, 298 
HanJ. 310 

llauliiiLlqii tribe, lrk3 dn.*-., 177h l-36i 
207, 289 

Hiunnuml, Sollatl of Ibei 214 
Ettmmnn 275 

tjaenii. 270, 395 
HadlA. 361 

Haorilh, 106 

HanEm, Sultan of, 3^ 

TlazaiiDaveLb, 73, 89, 95.133 
HerDd-ntne. qnqted. 91 
HlmyiAritiq reouin?, 49i 194^ 166, 242. 
409, 405, 413 + civiJjBatiuii, 711143 
inEtiriptlonag 71 
Hirselj, Hoft Leo, 72 
ifanqOA, 10 
1 Hovri, 202 









INDEX 


4 S3 


iBJLDinrrib B. llpddfEtt 

Iborfijet, E€ct Elf thi^ 

Int^r^r^te^r^H 2. 2011. 2tkH, 3 IT, 345-^* 
3G4. Sft]tb Hima5 


Jmlflfmr trib#, 131, 133 ^c., 1^ 
Jvyaker, Dr., m, 2^ 

Akhdar, 2d4 
■lebel Bvhtk- Sac lirim 
Joiwl ChibeiU 405 
Jebc?! ^3[Hfr^lr* ^ 

JeddA, Conj^iE murdoEVri nt, 
Jedid,i2Bl^ &]ltaiiof,iaT7 
Jinni, 219, 2641, 276, 331, 113 


XAHA Hoatl, 130, 139, ^ 

Xiibr Soldi], 130, m 
Eiulbciiap, KdT 
Koidoim, n? 

KoldnxEa, ^0 
Kiut Jinir, Krfl 
Kunfuxi 401-2 
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